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Disability in Medieval Christian 
Philosophy and Theology 


This book uses the tools of analytic philosophy of disability (and disability stud- 
ies more generally) and close readings of medieval Christian philosophical and 
theological texts in order to survey what these thinkers said about what today 
we call *disability." The chapters compare what these medieval authors say with 
modern and contemporary philosophers and theologians of disability. This dual 
approach enriches our understanding of the history of disability in medieval 
Christian philosophy and theology and opens up new avenues of research for 
contemporary scholars working on disability. 

The volume is divided into three parts. Part I addresses theoretical frameworks 
regarding disability, particularly on questions about the definition(s) of *disabil- 
ity” and how disability relates to well-being. The chapters are then divided into 
two further parts in order to reflect ways that medieval philosophers and theolo- 
eians theorized about disability. Part II is on disability in this life, and Part III is on 
disability in the afterlife. Taken as a whole, these chapters support two general ob- 
servations. First, these philosophical theologians sometimes resist Greco-Roman 
ableist views by means of theological and philosophical anti-ableist arguments 
and counterexamples. Here we find some surprising, disability-positive perspec- 
tives that are built into different accounts of a happy human life. We also find 
equal dignity of all human beings no matter ability or disability. Second, some of 
the seeds for modern and contemporary ableist views were developed in medieval 
Christian philosophy and theology, especially with regard to personhood and ra- 
tionality, an intellectualist interpretation of the imago Dei, and the identification 
of human dignity with the use of reason. 

[his volume surveys disability across a wide range of medieval Christian 
writers from the time of Augustine (4th century) up to Francisco Suárez (17th 
century). It will be of interest to scholars and graduate students working in me- 
dieval philosophy and theology or disability studies. 


Scott M. Williams is Assistant Professor of philosophy at the University of 
North Carolina Asheville. He publishes in the areas of medieval theology and 
philosophy, philosophy of religion, and philosophy of disability. He has pub- 
lished several articles in philosophical theology on the Trinity and recently pub- 
lished a response article, in Faith and Philosophy, called “In Defense of a Latin 
Social Trinity: A Response to William Hasker.” He is currently writing a book, 
Henry of Ghent on tbe Trinity, and is co-editing a special issue of the journal 
TheoLogica on conciliar trinitarianism. 
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For Lisa and Olivia 


“Better to sit at the waters’ birth, 
[han a sea of waves to win; 

To live in the love that floweth forth, 
[han the love that cometh in. 


Be thy heart a well of love, my child, 
Flowing, and free, and sure; 
For a cistern of love, though undefiled, 
Keeps not the spirit pure.” 
- George MacDonald, Phantastes 


*For love is long and longs to love, 
Ever blessed by God's Holy dove." 
— Anonymous 
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Scott M. Wülliams 


The Intersection: Disability in Medieval Christian 
Philosophy and Theology 


Over the last few decades literary scholars,! social historians,^ and re- 
ligious historians? have focused on ways in which what we call “dis- 
ability” intersects with medieval texts (e.g., canon law, canonization 
documents, and literary texts) and medieval social and religious prac- 
tices. However, there has not been any book-length treatment of the 
intersection between disability and medieval Christian philosophy and 
theology. This is a significant gap in the literature that Disability in 
Medieval Christian Philosophy and Theology aims to fill. Given that 
this book is a first attempt at such a project, it is far from being fully 
representative of the issues and it makes no claim of being exhaustive. 
However, it is representative of different issues and methodologies so 
as to be a fruitful first attempt to engage this intersection. Disability in 
Medieval Christian Philosophy and Theology is intended to introduce 
the intersection — what topics might be discussed and which texts and 
which methodologies are fruitful for this kind of project — and in so 
doing to suggest pathways for future exploration in medieval Christian 
philosophy and theology, and medieval philosophy and theology more 
generally. The chapters (taken altogether) include not only the usual 
suspects in medieval philosophy and theology (e.g., Albert the Great, 
Aquinas, Augustine, Boethius, Bonaventure, Duns Scotus, and William 
Ockham) but also others such as Bartolomé de Las Casas, Bernard of 
Trilia, Catherine of Siena, Dante Alighieri, Durand of St. Pourcain, 
Francisco Suarez, Francisco de Vitoria, John Mair, John Maxentius, 
Julian of Norwich, Matthew of Aquasparta, Mechthild of Magdeburg, 
Raymond of Penyafort, and Thomas Chobham. 

Academic interest in disability is (partly) reflective of cultural shifts 
that began around the 1960s. With the advent of the disability-rights 
political movement, there has been intense public, governmental, and 
scholarly debate on the relationship between disability and human 
well-being and on how to define disability. (In the 20th century, there 
have been two general models of disability, namely the medical model 
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and the social model. Each of these have been subject to wide-ranging 
criticisms.)^ These two issues, disability and human well-being, and the 
definition of disability, permeate much of contemporary philosophy of 
disability and theology of disability, and this is no less true of Disability 
in Medieval Christian Philosophy and Theology. The term “disability” 
is (at least) a 19th century term meant to group together disparate sub- 
classes of conditions: deafness, blindness, mild to profound cognitive 
impairment, paraplegia, and so on.? One might wonder, then, how there 
can be a book on disability in medieval Christian philosophy and theol- 
ogy if the term is relatively recent. The short answer is that even though 
the term “disability” is only relatively recent, the various referents of 
this term are not. Nonetheless, those working in medieval history are 
attentive to ways in which contemporary definitions of disability or as- 
sociations with disability are useful for historical investigations, even if 
at times not wholly reliable. As Jenni Kuuliala puts it, 


The modern theories of disability do not work for the student of 
medieval history as such, but the conceptions are helpful in the at- 
tempts of detecting not only the paradigms of medieval society, but 
also the attitudes of the historians trying to reach them.° 


In a similar vein, Richard Cross says that 


The history of notions of disability is complex and contested. One 
reason is that our contemporary notions of disability are themselves 
complex and contested: there are popular, pre-theoretical notions 
and highly theorized notions, and, between the two, varieties of 
practical and political notions — I mean notions identified with gov- 
ernmental administration, and with activism of identity politics. 
Another reason is that the very notion of disability is itself modern. 
So the history of disability involves the isolation and examination of 
concepts ancestral to our own ones, along with frank acknowledge- 
ment that our own ones are far from clear.’ 


This description of the intersection between disability and medieval 
Christian philosophy and theology is apt and ought to guide those work- 
ing in this intersection. This sensitivity to different notions of a disability 
Is a guiding assumption throughout Disability in Medieval Christian 
Philosophy and Theology. This assumption is crucial for understanding 
medieval texts on their own terms; otherwise, one might project onto the 
medieval texts what is not there. In addition to understanding the medi- 
eval texts for their own sake, we can investigate these texts in order to 
discover what their significance(s) may be for contemporary theorizing 
in, for example, ethical theory, political philosophy, philosophy of mind, 
and metaphysics. 
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As a history, Disability in Medieval Philosophy and Theology gives 
close textual readings in order to establish an understanding of the texts 
on their own terms. This is a historical methodology. But this book is 
more than a history. It brings understandings of medieval Christian 
philosophical and theological texts regarding what we call disability to- 
gether with evaluative judgments that are informed by concerns raised in 
contemporary philosophy and theology of disability.? This is a compara- 
tive and evaluative methodology. All chapters employ a historical meth- 
odology, and most add a comparative or evaluative methodology too. 
For example, in Chapter 9, Richard Cross uses a “disability-theoretic 
perspective” to describe and evaluate specific claims. By employing these 
different methodologies, this book is better able to raise awareness of 
some of the important and complex issues that arise in the intersec- 
tion of disability and medieval Christian philosophy and theology. It 
makes no claims of being exhaustive; instead, it is a collective attempt 
by scholars of medieval Christian philosophy and theology to engage the 
topic of disability while being sensitive to contemporary philosophy and 
theology of disability. Disability in Medieval Philosophy and Theology 
draws attention to specific medieval topics and how they compare to 
contemporary (and in some cases, modern) philosophy and theology. 

Disability has been largely ignored by scholars of medieval Christian 
philosophy and theology. For example, disability (or any terms akin to it) 
is not discussed or mentioned in the two-volume The Cambridge History 
of Medieval Philosophy (2012), nor in John Marenbon’s Medieval 
Philosophy: An Historical and Philosophical Introduction (2006), nor is 
disability found in a word search in Peter Adamson’s otherwise extensive 
History of Philosophy without Any Gaps (as of October 2019). Although 
Adamson has several episodes on health, which has some overlap with 
disability, and has edited a book, Health: A History (2018), health and 
disability are not the same thing. (This overlap between health and dis- 
ability is discussed in the working group called ReMeDHe-L, which 
stands for Religion, Medicine, Disability and Health in Late Antiquity.) 
Further, the most popular medieval survey textbook assigned in under- 
eraduate medieval philosophy classrooms (according to an informal sur- 
vey by Robert Pasnau), namely Philosophy in the Middle Ages: The 
Christian, Islamic, and Jewish Traditions, does not include any text in 
which what we call disability is prominently represented. This lack of 
representation, in the secondary literature mentioned above and in the 
most popular survey textbook, gives the false impression that medieval 
philosophers and theologians (including Christian ones) have nothing to 
say about what we call disability. 

Fortunately, there are signs of change. Some scholars of medieval 
Christian theology have engaged with the philosophy of disability and 
have made new connections. They have drawn attention to neglected 
texts. For example, Brian Brock and John Swinton have edited the book 
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Disability in tbe Christian Tradition: A Reader, in which they include 
primary texts regarding disability from, for example, Cappadocian 
theologians like Basil the Great, from Augustine, from Thomas Aquinas, 
and from Julian of Norwich. Further, Richard Cross has published sev- 
eral articles on the intersection between medieval Christian philosophy 
and theology, and contemporary philosophy and theology of disability. 
Specifically, he has written on disability as it intersects with medieval dis- 
cussions of the sacrament of baptism, the metaphysics of the Incarnation 
and personhood (as requiring dependency), and the moral status of dis- 
ability in relation to original justice and original sin.!! These discussions 
not only point toward specific textual and topical /oci tor future research 
but also provide insightful and fruitful ways to engage the intersection 
between what we call disability and medieval philosophy and theology. 
Miguel Romero is another who has published several articles on disabil- 
ity and medieval Christian philosophy and theology, with a focus on 
Thomas Aquinas.!^ Romero has shown that Aquinas discusses what we 
call disability — particularly intellectual disability — in different contexts, 
and he has drawn attention to the significance of Aquinas's thoughts on 
disability for contemporary normative ethical questions regarding hu- 
man well-being. This work on disability in medieval Christian philoso- 
phy and theology over the last ten years has jump-started recent interest 
in this particular intersection and, to some extent, has laid the ground- 
work for Disability in Medieval Christian Philosophy and Theology. 

The quotation from Richard Cross (above) reports some of the con- 
ceptual challenges that scholars face when engaging with disability in 
medieval (Christian) philosophy and theology. Elsewhere I have argued 
that facing this challenge becomes more manageable if one is familiar 
with contemporary philosophy and theology of disability. 


Why contemporary philosophy and theology of disability? First, it 
draws attention to the relevant diverse phenomena and explananda 
that are referred to by the term “disability.” Second, it provides con- 
cept frameworks for understanding the diverse phenomena and ex- 
plananda that are called “disability.” Third, it provides arguments 
for competing (moral) evaluations of “disability” and for competing 
definitions of “disability.” !° 


Just as medieval scholars are trained to some extent in contemporary phi- 
losophy (e.g., logic, epistemology, metaphysics) in order that they can bet- 
ter understand and evaluate medieval philosophical and theological texts 
(albeit, this is not sufficient for a proper historical understanding), so too 
should they be familiar with contemporary philosophy of disability if they 
are going to be better situated for understanding and evaluating medieval 
philosophical and theological texts on what we call disability. If schol- 
ars are not sufficiently familiar with contemporary debates on disability, 
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whether on the relation between disability and well-being or debates on 
defining disability, then they would be at a disadvantage in understand- 
ing and interpreting what medieval texts claim or do not claim, imply or 
do not imply. Of course, familiarity with contemporary philosophy and 
theology of disability is only one resource for addressing the conceptual 
challenges. For, medieval philosophers or theologians may (or may not) 
share certain conceptual frameworks for thinking about disability. (For 
example, are ‘disabilities’ intrinsically bad, neutral, or good? We get dif- 
ferent answers from medieval philosophers and theologians in different 
contexts.) Still, it is useful to be acquainted with contemporary philosophy 
of disability while engaging with medieval philosophers and theologians 
because there might be nuances in the contemporary literature that assist 
(to some degree) in interpreting and understanding medieval texts. As will 
become clear, contributors to Disability in Medieval Christian Philoso- 
phy and Theology have benefited in one way or another from the work 
of, for example, Elizabeth Barnes, Nancy Eiesland, Eva Feder Kittay, Jeff 
McMahan, Irina Metzler, Tom Shakespeare, or Anita Silvers in the philos- 
ophy of disability, and this is reflected in how they engage particular issues. 

The time is ripe for scholars of medieval Christian philosophy and 
theology to investigate the ways in which disability was understood and 
evaluated by medieval Christian philosophers and theologians. (Some 
work has already been done on disability in Judaism and in Islam, but 
we hope for more in-depth research on medieval Jewish and Muslim 
philosophers and theologians in the future.)!^ Moreover, those working 
in disability studies, whether in academia or in government or the pub- 
lic sector, will benefit (in many and perhaps unpredictable ways) from 
learning what medieval Christian philosophers and theologians had to 
say about what we call disability. It is useful to be able to compare con- 
temporary understandings with, for example, medieval understandings 
because it helps us to become aware of things that we might have over- 
looked (and perhaps should not have) or help us to re-interrogate and 
reassess our own assumptions about what we call disability. 

Disability in Medieval Christian Philosophy and Theology is useful not 
only for comparing medieval with contemporary positions but also for 
comparing medieval philosophers and theologians with other medieval 
texts and social practices. Social historians tell us that a common medie- 
val view was that there is a very close connection between one's disability 
and one's own sin or one's parents sin. This is labeled the “religio-moral” 
view of disability. In short, if one sins, then one may be punished by means 
of acquiring a disability; or, if parents sin, then their child may acquire a 
disability. Nancy L. Eiesland describes this sort of view as follows: 


The persistent thread within the Christian tradition has been that 
disability denotes an unusual relationship with God and that the 
person with disabilities is either divinely blessed or damned. ... In 
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the Hebrew Scriptures, in particular, the conflation of moral impu- 
rity and physical disability is a common theme. ... The New Testa- 
ment also supports this theme of a link between sin and disability.!° 


However, when we turn to Christian theologians like Thomas Aquinas 
and Duns Scotus, we find different positions that sound superficially the 
same as this, but the difference is significant. As Richard Cross argues in 
an article on Aquinas on physical impairment, for Aquinas, disabilities 
in this life are a punishment for Adam and Eve's original sin. A disability 
Is not a punishment for one's own personal sin(s), nor are one's parents 
necessarily personally morally blameworthy for producing a congeni- 
tally disabled human being. 


Aquinas sees physical impairments — things that constitute a sub- 
class of what he labels “bodily defects” — fundamentally as punish- 
ments for original sin. He is (generally) very careful to distance his 
accounts of defects from notions of individual punishment. (When 
he is not, it is because of pressure from Scriptural sources .... [H]e 
believes that by and large the Bible, too, explicitly rejects the view 
that disability could be a punishment for individual sin.) So what- 
ever we think of punishment models more generally, Aquinas's cer- 
tainly removes one of the least appealing aspects of such models 
as typically understood. And Aquinas is careful, too, to associate 
many features of the human condition - not just those identified as a 
certain subclass of defects — with corporate punishment for original 
sin. To this extent, his account of physical impairments tends to nor- 
malize such impairments, and to de-emphasize their distance from 
other features of post-lapsarian human existence. While I doubt 
that what Aquinas says about bodily defects would satisfy many 
contemporary disability theorists, it seems to me that parts of his 
account - and not least this normalization strategy — may appeal 
to more theologically-inflected accounts of the human condition." 


In another article, Cross argues that for Duns Scotus, disabilities (e.g., 
blindness) are de facto a punishment for original sin but are not intrin- 
sically punitive. If there had been no original sin, there could have been 
disabilities (that were not punishments).? Aquinas and Duns Scotus’s 
positions make different connections between disability and sin than the 
one posited by the religio-moral position. This helps us to understand 
that there were different accounts of the relation between disability and 
sin in the medieval period. 


Survey of the Chapters 


Disability in Medieval Christian Philosophy and Theology 1s divided into 
three parts. Part I, *Theoretical Frameworks," addresses the definitional 
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question, “what is a disability?” and some implications for human 
well-being. Part II, *Disability in This Life," investigates what medie- 
val Christian philosophers and theologians have to say about disability 
occurring after Adam and Eve's original sin but before death and the 
afterlife. This context is significant because what these authors say about 
disability depends on the specific context, or as they would put it, on the 
specific *state of human nature." Disability before the fall is different 
from disability after the fall, and likewise disability is different for disem- 
bodied human souls and different again for those resurrected to damna- 
tion in hell and those resurrected to eternal life in heaven and the beatific 
vision of God. Consequently, Part III is on “Disability in the Afterlife.” 

Christian theological beliefs about different states of human nature 
make a difference in medieval philosophers’ and theologians’ theorizing 
about what we call disability. This 1s in contrast to contemporary phi- 
losophy of disability that is (typically) limited to disability as it currently 
exists or has existed in the past as reported by commonly accepted his- 
torical records. There is also another contrast. Suppose you are going to 
theorize about “ideal” human nature: What would it be like? What con- 
straints would be assumed? For medieval theologians (and philosophers), 
ideal human nature would be ambiguous between human nature in the 
state of innocence with original justice (1.e., Adam and Eve before their 
original sin), Christ’s sinless human nature, and the resurrected saints 
in heaven. Each of these examples call for different detailed answers. In 
short, medieval discussions of what we call disability is complicated. By 
attending to these complications, we may be surprised by what we find. 
In some cases, we find resources that have a significance for contempo- 
rary theorizing; in other cases, we find interesting counterexamples to 
what we find in medieval social history; and yet in other cases, we find 
significant connections with other historical phenomena - including po- 
litical history, social history, and the history of ideas. 

In Chapter 1, “Plurality in Medieval Concepts of Disability,” Kevin 
Timpe examines two medieval understandings of disability (defectus) 
with a view toward ways that they might be brought into contemporary 
discussions, particularly as found in Elizabeth Barnes’s work in the phi- 
losophy of disability. A central concern is that medieval discussions of 
many issues, including disability, use different concepts than contempo- 
rary discussions even though similar names are used for that concept. 
As a result, we can think we're talking about the same thing as medieval 
authors when we're not. Timpe's discussion seeks to show that Thomas 
Aquinas does not have a single, unified concept of disability, compared 
to Duns Scotus, who, arguably, has a univocal concept of disability 
(defectus). Timpe concludes with a reflection on Aquinas's multiplic- 
ity of concepts of disability and its implications for whether disability 
makes (what Barnes calls) a bad-difference or mere-difference to human 
well-being or flourishing. The issue is raised whether a univocal concept 
of disability or a multiplicity of concepts of disability are compatible 
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with one or more answers to the question, how does a disability affect 
one's well-being? 

Part II, *Disability in This Life," surveys disability in the context of a 
fallen human race. Medieval Christian theologians believed that Adam 
and Eve were created in a state of innocence, free from sin. While they 
disagreed on details regarding things like original justice and grace in 
relation to Adam and Eve's unfallen human nature, they held that in 
the state of innocence, for example, Adam's body was ordered toward 
Adam's soul, and Adam's soul was ordered toward knowing and lov- 
ing God. The same was true for Eve. But when they originally sinned, 
Adam and Eve lost this ordering of body to soul, and soul to God. As 
mentioned above, Aquinas and Duns Scotus take disabilities in this life 
among human beings to be punishments for Adam and Eve's original 
sin. This involves a disorder between body and soul, and soul and God. 
This general story is an assumption that medieval Christian philoso- 
phers and theologians typically have when theorizing about disabilities 
in this life. 

In Chapter 2, *Medieval Aristotelians on Congenital Disabilities and 
Their Early Modern Critics," Gloria Frost discusses what Augustine, 
Albert the Great, and Thomas Aquinas say about the causes of con- 
genital disabilities (which they call monstrosities (monstra)). For these 
theologians, original sin plays a causal role in the generation of the con- 
genitally disabled. Frost shows, however, that for Albert the Great and 
Thomas Aquinas, original sin 1s not the only cause of congenital dis- 
ability. She examines Albert the Great’s full taxonomy of the causes of 
congenital disabilities in particular because his discussion is (perhaps) 
the most detailed and extensive discussion on this topic among medieval 
Christian philosophers and theologians. Given that Albert's analysis of 
the causes is broadly Aristotelian, Frost also surveys Aristotle's account 
of the generation of living organisms. She reflects on whether Albert's 
taxonomy of the causes of congenital disabilities is misogynistic. Contra 
Irina Metzler, Frost contends that this close examination of Albert’s tax- 
onomy shows that his analysis is not misogynistic. It is not misogynistic 
because Albert posits that the father’s sperm (a form) and mother’s men- 
strual blood (matter) can each be causally responsible for the generation 
of a congenitally disabled human fetus. This contrasts with Aristotle, 
for whom the only causal explanation for congenital disability has to do 
with the mother’s contribution to the generation of a human fetus. 

Moreover, Frost compares what Albert the Great and John Locke say 
about the congenitally disabled, namely those called “monsters,” and 
evaluates their accounts on the basis of a disability-positive perspective. 
For example, for Locke, a subclass of the congenitally disabled fails to 
be (full) human beings. But for Albert the Great, their humanity is not in 
question given his Aristotelian hylomorphism. Frost reasons that if one’s 
humanity 1s a basis on which one has moral status and equality in the 
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moral community, then Albert’s account of monsters is more supportive 
of a disability-positive perspective than, for example, a Lockean one. 

The question about disability in relation to moral status is taken up 
again, in different ways, in Chapters 3-5. Chapter 3 examines differ- 
ent accounts of personhood in relation to moral status and equality. 
Chapter 4 examines different accounts of the image of God (or image 
of the Trinity) in relation to moral status and equality. And, Chapter 5 
discusses different accounts of rationality in relation to human nature, 
moral status, and equality. 

In Chapter 3, *Personhood, Ethics, and Disability: A Comparison 
of Byzantine, Boethian, and Modern Concepts of Personhood," Scott 
M. Williams compares two early medieval accounts of personhood 
(Byzantine and Boethian) with some modern accounts of personhood in 
order to evaluate which of these is supportive (or more supportive) of a 
disability-positive perspective. (The Byzantine authors surveyed are Greg- 
ory of Nyssa and John Maxentius and, to a lesser extent, Maximus the 
Confessor and John of Damascus.) Williams argues for the conditional 
claim that 1f personhood is the sole basis on which one has intrinsic and 
equal moral status and the disability-positive perspective is correct, then 
the Byzantine and Boethian accounts of personhood are preferable to the 
modern accounts of personhood that are surveyed. Williams concludes 
by comparing the Byzantine and Boethian accounts of personhood using 
a disability-positive perspective and argues that the Byzantine account is 
even more friendly to a disability-positive perspective than the Boethian 
account. While both accounts agree that personhood (hypostasis, proso- 
pon, persona) requires being an individual of some nature, Boethius 
adds that personhood also requires rationality. Given the significance 
and influence of Boethius’s additional criterion for personhood in the 
Latin west, Williams offers an explanation for why Boethius supposed he 
needed to stipulate that rationality is required for personhood. 

While this chapter offers a close reading of the medieval texts, the un- 
derstandings of the medieval texts are for the sake of comparative eval- 
uation. This dual methodology is what Richard Cross once described to 
me as “medieval with a twist.”!? What makes this approach different 
from more standard approaches is that the evaluative criteria are not lim- 
ited to the stock philosophical criteria of, for example, internal consis- 
tency, contradiction to known principles, or explanatory adequacy, but 
also includes the disability-positive perspective. This evaluative criterion 
may not be shared by others who engage the intersection of disability 
and medieval Christian philosophy and theology. But debate about this 
additional evaluative criterion would be another topic for another time. 

In Chapter 4, *The Imago Dei/Trinitatis and Disabled Persons: 
The Limitations of Intellectualism in Late Medieval Theology," John 
T. Slotemaker surveys early medieval and medieval discussions of the im- 
age of God, and in some cases the image of the Trinity, in human beings. 
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The scriptural basis for philosophical and theological reflection on the 
image of God is Genesis 1:26. Slotemaker focuses on the tradition of 
interpretation of this passage from Augustine up to Thomas Aquinas 
and William Ockham. Having described what he calls the intellectualist 
tradition, he asks whether the intellectual gloss on the image of God is 
a useful resource for thinking about individuals who have significant 
intellectual impairment. While some contemporary theologians wish to 
eround human moral status and dignity in human beings being made in 
the image of God, Slotemaker judges that the intellectualist tradition 1s 
not an adequate resource for establishing the moral status and equality 
of human beings with significant intellectual impairment. Nevertheless, 
he identifies a minority report on the image of God, found in Irenaeus 
of Lyon and again in Gregory of Rimini, that may be more useful for 
erounding human moral status and equality. 

In Chapter 5, “Remembering ‘Mindless’ Persons: Intellectual Disabil- 
ity, Spanish Colonialism, and the Disappearance of a Medieval Account 
of Persons Who Lack the Use of Reason," Miguel J. Romero retraces 
the origin and development of an interpretive shift in the way the 16th 
century Spanish Dominican interpreters of Thomas Aquinas spoke about 
the significance of our rational faculties. These include Ginés Sepülveda 
and Bartolemé de Las Casas. He shows how Aquinas's ways of thinking 
about the intellectual dignity and inalienable contemplative aptitude of 
persons who *lack the use of reason? came to be displaced from the 
main currents of Thomistic theological discourse. This shift in outlook 
was an unintended by-product of the Salamancan Thomist defense (by, 
e.g., Bartolemé de Las Casas) of the rational status and moral aptitude 
of the Amerindian peoples. Conscious of the worthiness of the Domin- 
ican cause, Romero makes a distinction between the specific topic of 
the Spanish colonial debates (concerning the anthropological status and 
moral aptitude of the Amerindian people) and the theoretical subject of 
the debates (the anthropological status and moral aptitude of persons 
who seem to lack the use of reason). Romero's focus is on persons who 
actually (and not allegedly) lack the use of reason. Romero's entry point 
into this complex historical period is John Mair’s novel interpretation 
(in 1510) of Aristotle’s account of the “slave by nature" in the Politics 
and Mair's unprecedented claim that the Amerindian peoples are slaves 
by nature. Mair's interpretation became the cornerstone of the various 
Spanish colonial arguments, by, for example, Ginés Sepülveda, against 
the Amerindian peoples. From there, Romero offers a focused genealogy 
of the reception history of Aristotle's Politics, book 1. Romero highlights 
key Aristotelian distinctions that were conflated in the 16th century and 
shows ways in which book 1 of the Politics could be interpreted as a 
deeply problematic account of persons who we today identify as intel- 
lectually disabled. Romero then shows how Aquinas recognized that 
Aristotle's subject was persons who *lack the use of reason" and outlines 
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Aquinas’s subversive revision of Aristotle’s figure of the “natural slave.” 
He also points out that not all 16th century theologians agreed with 
Mair’s conflation. By drawing attention to Francisco de Vitoria, Romero 
shows us someone who rejected Mair’s conflation altogether and re- 
turned to a closer reading of Aquinas to find an account according to 
which all human beings are rational given that they have a bare intel- 
lectual aptitude for intellectual acts. The use of reason (e.g., producing 
complex thoughts for means-to-ends reasoning) is consequent to this in- 
tellectual aptitude. Human dignity and equality, for Romero, are based 
on this bare intellectual aptitude, which all humans have, and are not 
based on the use of reason. Consequently, when theorizing about cog- 
nitive disability and moral status, Romero contends that, for example, 
Aquinas and de Vitoria are on the right track in distinguishing a bare 
intellectual aptitude and the use of reason and identifying human dig- 
nity and equality with the former and not with the latter. This position 
is much more supportive of a disability-positive perspective than is the 
position that requires the use of reason for human dignity and equality. 

Whereas Chapter 5 examines a reception history of Aristotle’s category 
of the natural slave that had implications for those who lack the use of rea- 
son, in Chapter 6, “Deafness and Pastoral Care in the Middle Ages,” Jenni 
Kuuliala and Reima Valimaki investigate the ways in which Christian 
theological reflections on deafness (as found in Augustine and the Fourth 
Lateran Council) were transmitted through influential confessors’ manuals 
to parish priests and in turn to the laity. Overall, this chapter 1s concerned 
with medieval pastoral care for deaf individuals, theological views of deaf- 
ness, and deaf people’s ability to participate in religious life. Moreover, 
they challenge some current interpretations of Augustine that claim that 
Augustine endorses a disability-positive perspective — understood as a de- 
nial of a bad-difference interpretation of disability in relation to well-being. 

Having discussed different medieval theories about the relation be- 
tween deafness and perceived intelligence, they survey ways in which 
deaf individuals were included in the sacraments or rites of marriage, 
confession, and religious devotion. While some medieval authors made a 
hasty generalization from one’s being deaf to one’s lacking intelligence, 
not all did. They point to the scholastic Jean de Jandun, who 


was able to determine that a congenitally deaf person’s inability to 
speak was caused by the lack of exposure to speech, not by the lack of 
neural connection between the ear and vocal organs. This distinction, 
in theory, allowed him to perceive deafness simply as an inability to 
hear, not as a more comprehensive neural or mental defect.” 


Nonetheless, they observe that the lack of a sophisticated sign language 
for teaching the meaning of religious sacraments and rites posed a signif- 
icant challenge to pastoral care. 
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In Chapter 7, “Taking the ‘Dis’ out of Disability: Martyrs, Mothers, 
and Mystics in the Middle Ages,” Christina Van Dyke draws attention 
to some ancient and medieval conceptions of physical disability and the 
ways in which certain medieval theologians resisted some ableist the- 
ories in the Platonic and Aristotelian traditions. Van Dyke begins by 
laying out a general picture of the universe that was commonly held in 
the Middle Ages. On this picture, the universe has a natural, hierarchi- 
cal order — with God being the source of all things, followed by lesser 
beings (angels, then humans, then animals, then plants, then elements). 
Each natural-kind has distinctive capacities (cognitive, or physical, or 
both), and when members of each natural-kind actualize their capaci- 
ties, then they are instances of flourishing or well-being, relative to that 
natural-kind. In contrast to the contemporary social model of disability, 
according to which departures from the statistical average are construed 
as bad or undesirable only because of discriminatory social practices, 
institutions, and the like, the hierarchical medieval view would contend 
that departures from one’s (fixed) nature count as a defect and as un- 
desirable (especially so in the case of congenital disabilities). However, 
Van Dyke argues that there was a medieval resistance to this way of 
understanding defects because of the intense devotional practices in the 
13th-15th centuries regarding the incarnate Son of God. That is to say, 
by taking the humanity of God the Son as the paradigm case of human 
nature (and not Aristotle’s ideal of a fully actualized male), it became 
understood that mothers, mystics, and martyrs were not defective nor 
undesirable. Instead, these groups were understood as having perfected 
human nature. Van Dyke is careful to point out that these were not the 
only ways human nature was to be understood as perfected, but they 
are (contra Aristotle) some ways in which human nature is perfected. 
This chapter includes several medieval images of Christ to support Van 
Dyke’s contention that these depictions of Christ’s human nature re- 
flected the view that mothers, mystics, and martyrs were non-defective 
human beings because of the ways in which they imitate “mother Jesus.” 
The chapter concludes with a reflection on the medieval claim that 


the ultimate end of human nature is knowing and loving God, and 
that human beings can fulfill their potentialities in any way that does 
this. ... Martyrs imitating Christ by retaining their wounds in the 
afterlife (without pain) and mothers’ bodies mirroring Christ’s body 
in their bleeding (and feeding) also present examples in which God 
is understood as able to glorify any sort of embodiment, whether 
standardly-able-bodied or not.7! 


Van Dyke's chapter concludes Part II and turns our attention to dis- 
ability in the afterlife. In medieval Christian theology, it was believed 
that when humans die, their rational immortal souls continue to exist 
albeit separated from their human organic bodies. Human souls are in 
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an intermediate state between “this life” and the general resurrection 
in which humans are resurrected to damnation in hell or resurrected to 
eternal life in heaven that includes the beatific vision. Part III consists of 
three chapters to represent this additional context for theorizing about 
disability in medieval Christian philosophy and theology. In Chapter 8, 
Mark K. Spencer writes about disability in the intermediate state; in 
Chapter 9, Richard Cross writes about disability and resurrection (for 
those in hell and those in heaven); and in Chapter 10, Thomas M. Ward 
writes about disability and the beatific vision. What may be surpris- 
ing to those who have not yet read what medieval theologians wrote 
about the afterlife is that they had a lot to say and there were significant 
debates. What may be surprising to those already familiar with these 
discussions is that once we re-examine these texts from a disability 
studies perspective, what we find are fine-grained discussions that can 
speak to contemporary concerns. In this way, Spencer's, Cross’s, and 
Ward's discussions each bring a welcome zest and intrigue to texts that 
haven't received as much attention as they deserve. (That's *medieval 
with a twist!) 

In Chapter 8, *Separated Souls: Disability in the Intermediate State," 
Mark K. Spencer draws parallels between different medieval theories of 
separated souls and their cognitive activities (or inactivity), on the one 
hand, with three contemporary theories of disability (1.e., the medical 
model, the social model, and the cultural model), on the other hand. 
These parallels are instructive in helping us to understand the medi- 
eval theories better and to be made aware of the relevant normative 
issues (regarding disability and well-being) from a disability-positive 
perspective. Spencer follows Richard Cross’s suggestions that certain 
Franciscan theologians’ views of impairment and disability paral- 
lel some aspects of the contemporary social model of disability, and 
Aquinas has views that parallel the contemporary medical model of 
disability. But whereas Cross’s observations arose from texts dealing 
with disability in this lite, Spencer draws attention to these parallels in 
the intermediate state. Spencer makes several surprising connections 
with contemporary philosophy of disability. For example, he identifies 
a case of what philosophers of disability call “disability advantage” or 
one’s gaining an advantage in some way on the basis of one’s disability. 
Spencer says 


Some contemporary disability theorists argue that the impairment 
of certain abilities leads to the heightening of others or to alterna- 
tive abilities. Aquinas affirms this for the separated soul, but goes 
further: while the separated soul is in a worse condition than the 
embodied soul with regard to being a mere part, it is in a better and 
freer condition with regard to its intellectual nature. We see this 
further in Bernard of Trilia’s argument that the separated soul can- 
not engage in discursive reasoning, since that requires returning to 
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phantasms, but this is an improvement in the soul’s understanding: 
it directly and intuitively understands things, without needing to 
move from premises to conclusions.” 


The cognitive disability of not being able to use reason to go from prem- 
ises to conclusions, which arises for the soul from being separated from 
its organic human body, is an intriguing claim. Moreover, it would be an 
interesting topic for future research, especially in relation to the subclass 
of human beings that Romero identified, that is, those who lack the use 
of reason (amentia). 

In Chapter 9, *Disability and Resurrection," Richard Cross surveys 
several topics that pertain to those who are resurrected (according to the 
medieval Christian theologians that are considered here): impassibility, 
sensation, agility, and mobility. Disability intersects with each of these 
in at least two ways. First, disability is understood as lacking something 
(defectus) that is apt or natural for human beings. So, we can observe 
medieval theologians discussing various defects. Second, Cross uses a 
disability-positive or disability-theoretic perspective as a basis on which 
to evaluate different theories. Cross shows that certain normative views 
of the body made on the basis of ableist pre-suppositions are alien to at 
least some traditional theological reasoning about the resurrected body. 
In particular, mobility was not taken to require limbs, and certain kinds 
of sensation were held to be alien to the resurrected body - either super- 
fluous, or actively harmful of it. Nevertheless, Cross points out instances 
in which we find “scholastic ableism” on display in their discussions of 
what the resurrected bodies of the damned will be like. Aquinas claims, 
for example, that the damned will suffer “defects which naturally fol- 
low the natural principles of a human body - such as weight, passibil- 
ity, and such like ..., which defects the glory of the resurrection will 
exclude from the bodies of [the blessed in heaven]."^? Cross concludes 
by comparing these medieval accounts of resurrected bodies with the 
contemporary transhumanist movement. He shows that while there are 
some similarities (e.g., positing radically new powers for the resurrected 
body and mechanisms by which those powers might be instantiated), 
Cross points out crucial differences between them. The transhumanist 
movement is concerned with posthuman survival in this life, but these 
medieval theologians are concerned with resurrected human beings in 
heaven (and hell) and give due weight to the importance of specifically 
human embodiment. 

In the final chapter, “Relative Disability and Transhuman Happiness: 
St. Thomas Aquinas on the Beatific Vision,” Thomas M. Ward discusses 
Aquinas’s account of the beatific vision and shows that for Aquinas, hu- 
man beings are naturally disabled with regard to it. He reports Dante’s 
gloss on this as the need for humans to be “trans-humanized.” What, 
then, is the beatific vision? According to Ward, medieval Christians took 
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it that the highest human good is a certain kind of relationship to God, 
a relationship of enjoyment, often referred to as beatific vision, in which 
the intellect has immediate access to the divine essence such that the de- 
sires of the will are fully satisfied. But, according to Aquinas, no human 
being is naturally equipped to have such access to the divine essence. 
We need both an extrinsic power added to our nature and divine ac- 
tualization of that power. In the language of contemporary philosophy 
of disability, human happiness requires a prosthesis (1.e., an extrinsic, 
added cognitive power) and an external source to activate the prosthesis; 
on Aquinas's view, only God can give this prosthesis and only God can 
actualize it. This tells us something about the relationship between hu- 
man nature (conceived along Aristotelian lines) and human well-being. 
For Aquinas, success in the category of human nature radically underde- 
termines human well-being. Our human nature just doesn't give us the 
capacities we need in order to achieve the highest human good. Ward 
concludes that relative to the saints who enjoy the beatific vision, every 
merely human being is disabled. 


Lessons from Disability in Medieval Christian 
Philosophy and Theology 


As the above summary indicates, there are many different /oci in which 
one can engage the intersection between disability and medieval Christian 
philosophy and theology. What uniquely characterize this intersection 
are the dual methodologies of historical exegesis and disability-theoretic 
concerns and evaluations. Both methodologies are essential to this task. 
Without awareness of a disability-theoretic framework, historical exege- 
sis of medieval texts runs the risk of ableist interpretations. (This is the 
case because ableism is very common in contemporary society; scholars 
today are not immune to it simply by virtue of being medieval scholars.) 
That is not to say that a disability-theoretic framework makes it imper- 
missible to ascribe ableism to a medieval text; rather, what is meant is 
that this framework attunes one to the relevant issues and concerns, and 
in turn enables one to locate a medieval text’s anti-ableist claim(s), or 
ableist claim(s), or ambiguity regarding a text’s normative evaluation of 
the condition in question. In short, familiarity with contemporary phi- 
losophy of disability, and theology of disability, gives one many concep- 
tual tools that can help one to locate where a text or claim is in relation 
to positions that have been (or need to be) identified in disability studies. 
The chapters in this book have attempted this task, and I believe they 
have done so in an exemplary fashion. 

Still, there are different ways to go about this task. In some cases, we 
find that historical exegesis of the texts themselves gives us various un- 
derstandings of disability, for example, etiological, social, definitional, 
or normative evaluations. In other cases, historical exegesis of texts is 
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put in service of comparing theories in light of disability-positive crite- 
ria. This might be construed as reading against the texts, to the extent 
that the exegete makes the text answer a question that the text itself is 
not directly answering. However, there is nothing hermeneutically prob- 
lematic about discussing the significance of a text's claims for the read- 
ers (and contemporary scholarships) own questions. What would be 
problematic is if the exegete presented the medieval text as if the reader's 
questions are in fact the medieval text's own questions. This is eisegesis. 
What is required is that the exegete clearly distinguish the meaning of 
the text on its own terms (understanding) from the significance of the 
text for the reader's own questions (overstanding). 

There are several lessons that Disability in Medieval Christian 
Philosophy and Theology has uncovered. These lessons can be divided 
between comparisons between ancient and medieval claims, between 
different medieval claims (e.g., medieval theologians compared to com- 
monly held views by medieval non-academics), and between medieval 
claims and modern or contemporary claims. 

Some of the lessons to be found in comparing ancient and medieval 
claims and theories are as follows. It is well known that Aristotle’s biology 
is false and is an expression of sexism.** One false claim is that in pro- 
creation, the mother does not provide any active contribution, but only 
provides passive menstrual blood. Moreover, only the father provides the 
active contribution, but only the mother's contribution explains congeni- 
tal disabilities. Regarding sexism, Aristotle presents the female sex as de- 
fective human beings - defective in the sense of being non-paradigmatic 
and lesser in well-being by virtue of being female. Furthermore, Aristotle 
presents paradigm humanity as the adult male who actualizes all of his 
potentialities in accordance with (moral and intellectual) virtue. What do 
medieval theologians and philosophers make of all of this? The medieval 
authors surveyed here contest all of these claims and revise them. (One of 
Marilyn McCord Adams's research agendas was to map out medieval re- 
sponses and revisions to Aristotle, given Christian theism. To this extent, 
Disability in Medieval Christian Philosophy and Theology is an exten- 
sion and development of this research agenda.)*> We find a revision of 
the causes of congenital disabilities by claiming that in various cases, it is 
not the mother's but the father's contribution that explains kinds of con- 
genital disability (Chapter 2). We find a rejection of Aristotle's claim that 
only fully actualized adult males are paradigm cases of human nature, 
because mothers, mystics, and martyrs - individuals who are vulnerable, 
dependent, and nurturing in various ways - are also fully flourishing 
human beings (Chapter 7). We also find a rejection of the claim that the 
actualization of all sensitive and intellectual powers is required for a fully 
flourishing human life (Chapters 8, 9, and 10). 

There are a few lessons in the second group, namely comparisons 
between different medieval claims. First, by comparing philosophers’ 
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accounts of the causes of congenital disabilities with more commonly 
held views in the wider medieval public, we learn that not all medieval 
authors supposed that the causes are explained by one’s parents’ per- 
sonal sins (see Chapters 2 and 6), but rather there are natural causes 
of congenital disabilities in addition to original sin. Second, we learn 
that there were different perceptions of deaf individuals — while some 
(wrongly) inferred from deafness to intellectual impairment, others did 
not (Chapter 6). Third, while some medieval theologians proposed and 
accepted that there is a subclass of human beings called *natural slaves" 
who were thought to be “bestial” and that all of the Amerindian peoples 
are included in this subclass of human beings, there were others who 
firmly rejected this empirical claim, and still others who denied the em- 
pirical claim and denied the equation of human dignity and the use of 
reason (Chapter 5). 

There are a few lessons from the third group too, namely compari- 
sons between different medieval claims and modern, or contemporary, 
claims. First, we learn that it is a rather complicated affair in trying to 
identify the definition of disability (e.g., defectus) in relation to contem- 
porary definitions. It remains an open challenge to identify overlaps and 
non-overlaps between medieval terms for what we call disability and for 
what contemporary philosophers of disability call disability (Chapter 1). 
Second, we learn that a medieval Aristotelian approach to procreation 
clearly establishes the humanity of each and every human fetus, in con- 
trast to modern philosophers like John Locke, who doubt or deny the 
humanity of an *oddly shaped fetus" (Chapter 2). Third, if we accept, 
for the sake of argument, the modern contention that personhood is the 
basis on which one has moral status and equality, then we may do well 
to consider pre-modern accounts of personhood. In doing so, we find 
that if personhood is the basis on which an individual has moral status 
and equality and a disability-positive perspective is correct, then Byz- 
antine and Boethian accounts of personhood are preferable to various 
modern accounts of personhood (Chapter 3). Fourth, some contempo- 
rary Christians claim that being made in the image of God secures each 
human being’s moral status and equality with others, including severely 
cognitively impaired human beings. However, by looking at the medie- 
val history of theorizing about the imago Dei/Trinitatis, we find that this 
claim does not necessarily provide the succor one may wish to find in the 
imago Dei/Trinitatis. The intellectualist interpretation of the imago Dei 
might be rejected in order to try to make it do the ethical work that one 
wishes it to do in ethical theorizing. One might explore a minority re- 
port on the imago Dei tor this purpose; or, one might have independent 
reason to give up this sort of ethical project altogether because the imago 
Dei 1s not technically fit for such a modern ethical project (Chapter 4). 
Fifth, there are some observations to be made about what might be called 
bad seeds (from a disability-positive perspective) planted in the medieval 
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period that were developed in the early modern period and following. 
By connecting the Boethian account of personhood, the intellectualist 
interpretation of the imago Dei, and the equation of human dignity with 
the use of reason, we can better understand how “modern personhood” 
came to be so pervasive. The invention of modern personhood has 
played a significant role in the oppression of cognitively disabled human 
beings (during the modern period and following). But, sixth, despite the 
development of modern personhood as a basis for discriminating against 
cognitively disabled human beings, there are some medieval resources to 
weed out, so to speak, the growth of modern personhood. 

Now that *medieval with a twist? has been opened, I hope that many 
more will join this fellowship of scholars, disabled and temporarily 
non-disabled alike. 
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1 Plurality in Medieval 
Concepts of Disability 


Kevin Iimpe 


Introduction 


In recent years, contemporary history of philosophy has broadened its 
scope in at least two ways. First, previously ignored or under-valued 
figures are receiving increased attention. This increased in breadth of fig- 
ures is good, as the Western canon has often been limited in ways that is 
hard to justify. Second, there is an increase in topics being explored his- 
torically. (And sometimes, these two ways of broadening contemporary 
philosophy's focus go together, as is the case, I think, with the volume 
you are holding as a whole.) While this second increase in scope is also 
good, there are methodological challenges of bringing historical figures 
from different contexts and with different assumptions into discussion 
with contemporary treatments. As the present volume indicates, one of 
the topics of renewed historical treatment is disability. Part of this re- 
newal is an attempt to bring medieval and contemporary figures into 
discussion. As Richard Cross writes, such attempts are *complex and 
contested”: 


One reason is that our contemporary notions of disability are them- 
selves complex and contested: there are popular, pre-theoretical no- 
tions and highly theorized notions, and, between the two, varieties 
of practical and political notions .... Another reason is that the very 
notion of disability is itself modern. So the history of disability in- 
volves the isolation and examination of concepts ancestral to our 
own ones, along with a frank acknowledgement that our own ones 
are far from clear.! 


This chapter acknowledges these difficulties and seeks to further develop 
a particular sort of challenge: that we can't always simply assume, in 
the way that some scholars seem to, that medieval concepts map onto 
the contemporary debates they're often taken to connect with. If the 
concepts don't closely map onto each other, then attempts to foster a 
cross-historical dialogue can be instances of talking past each other, 
even 1f we don't realize it. More specifically, I explore the thought of 
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two medieval theologians and philosophers, Thomas Aquinas and John 
Duns Scotus, with a focus on how they understand the concept of dis- 
ability.^ I begin with Aquinas, where I’m interested in whether he would 
think we have a single univocal concept of disability that applies to all 
disabilities? — that is, to all things that contemporary disability studies 
and philosophical reflection on disability would typically recognize as 
a disability. In her recent book on physical disabilities, The Minority 
Body, Elizabeth Barnes argues that we should work from paradigmatic 
instances of disability toward an account of what disability generally is, 
rather than privileging an account of what disability is that may not ac- 
curately reflect the experiences of those that have the range of disabilities 
that the account is supposed to include: 


A successful account of disability needs to say that paradigm cases 
of disability are in fact disabilities (and that paradigm cases of non- 
disability are not) .... We want to know what these kinds of things — 
deafness, blindness, paralysis, achondroplasia, MS, etc. — are, such 
that they have something in common with each other.? 


Her treatment in The Minority Body is limited to only physical disabili- 
ties. She is supportive of others who work up from different ground, who 
want to focus on other disabilities. But she points out that such projects 
may be aiming at something different than what she is aiming at (namely 
physical disabilities): 


I don't think we should infer that there is a unified category - or 
a unified connection to wellbeing — covering psychological, physi- 
cal, and cognitive forms of disability simply because our word *dis- 
ability" can refer to physical, cognitive, or psychological disability. 


Modifiers like “physically”, “mentally”, “psychologically”, etc. can 
do a lot of work.? 


Barnes isn't committed to the claim that there isn’t a unified category of 
disability. Rather, on her view the mere fact that we use the word *disabil- 
ity” with this range of modifiers doesn’t entail that there is. For Barnes, 


the best way to approach the question of whether and to what extent 
different types of disability form a common kind ... is by first en- 
gaging in detailed analysis of the different varieties of disability and 
then exploring the potential commonalities.° 


Furthermore, she encourages us to keep in mind that there is great varia- 
tion within each kind of disability. Not all physical disability has a particu- 
lar feature in common, and some physical disabilities may be more similar 
to, say, a psychological disability than it is to other physical disabilities.’ 
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Another debate in contemporary philosophy of disability 1s about the 
normative status of disability — that is, whether disability involves, in 
Barnes's terminology, *mere-difference" or *bad-difference."? While 
Aquinas's corpus doesn't offer an extended or systematic treatment of 
the nature of disability, his writings on philosophy of human nature offer 
important insights regarding his understanding of disability. Through 
an exploration of Aquinas's understanding of the nature of concepts, 
I argue that Aquinas would agree with Barnes's suggestion above that 
we should reject the assumption that all disability is of the same kind. 
That is, Aquinas would reject that there is a species which tracks the 
range of what we currently call disabilities and that there thus isn't a 
single univocal concept of disability that captures all and only disabili- 
ties. Relatedly, Aquinas thinks that one can't have scientia of things that 
are only known by the senses or what comes about merely by fortune, 
as opposed to what is necessary given things! natures.^ Aquinas thinks 
that *to know scientifically we must know them all at once in the uni- 
versal.” t? Thus, if there isn't a single univocal concept that captures the 
nature or essence of what disability is, we won't be able to have scientific 
knowledge of disability. 

It follows from the discussion of Aquinas's view that we can't always 
assume that a particular historical figure has the same concept as con- 
temporary discussions, since it may not be the case that they have a sin- 
ele concept in the first place. But bringing historical figures into dialogue 
with contemporary discussions is also difficult given that not all figures 
in a particular discussion have the same concept as others in that same 
period. So if we want to bring, for example, contemporary philosophical 
discussions into dialogue with historical figures such as Aquinas and 
Scotus or if we want to mine the thought of those historical figures to 
offset lacunae in contemporary discussions, we must pay attention to 
the differences between how the relevant historical figures understand 
the concepts in question and how those concepts may not have the same 
parameters as those that we're seeking to deploy. 

I begin, in the first main section, The Concept of a Concept, by briefly 
examining how Aquinas understood the nature of concepts and cog- 
nition. For Aquinas, the ultimate object of human cognition is grasp- 
ing the essences (or quiddities) of things. Complete understanding of 
an object requires the formation of a concept or mental word (verbum). 
Furthermore, an individual cognizes the more universal prior to the less 
universal; this means that an individual comes to know the genus first 
and then the differentia that marks off a particular species within that 
genus (the characteristic of a thing constituting it in its species).!! In the 
second section, Thomas Aquinas on Disability, I then turn toward dis- 
ability. While Aquinas's corpus doesn't offer an extended or systematic 
treatment of the nature of disability, his writings on philosophy of hu- 
man nature do offer important insights regarding his understanding of 
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disability. In the third section, The Differentia of Disability, I argue that 
Aquinas would deny that there is a single concept of disability that cap- 
tures all and only disabilities.!^ In the fourth section, Further Complex- 
ities from Duns Scotus, I look at another medieval figure, Duns Scotus, 
who has an importantly different account of disability than Aquinas. 
Given the difference between figures such as Aquinas and Scotus, we 
can't even assume that two medieval figures have the same concept when 
contemporary discussion seeks to mine those historical texts for insight 
into contemporary debates. In the fifth and final section, Plurality in 
Context, I briefly consider how the multiplicity of concepts of disability 
gives figures like Aquinas a flexibility that isn't always present in con- 
temporary discussions - a flexibility that can be seen in some of the sub- 
sequent chapters to this volume. However, this same flexibility makes 
bringing medieval figures into discussion with contemporary treatments 
a trickier issue than is sometimes expected. The chapter thus seeks to 
show the need for extended and careful treatments of the very sort that 
this volume as a whole seeks to provide. 


The Concept of a Concept 


I begin with some Thomistic philosophy of language. This treatment is 
in no way intended to be exhaustive; rather, I limit the discussion to just 
enough of Aquinas's thought as I think is needed for later purposes in 
the next two sections. 

Aquinas thinks that human language, despite the finitude that makes 
univocal talk about God impossible,'? can capture the essence of that 
which we speak about when we are speaking about creation: 


The universality of our words, on account of which they are related 
not just to one particular sort of thing, a universal, but rather to a 
multitude, indeed, a potential infinity of ordinary things, is the re- 
sult of our ability to conceive of these things in a peculiar manner, 
namely, universally, and to use the word to express this universal 
conception, or as Aquinas often refers to it, the universal ratio of 
these ordinary things. Aquinas's notion of ratio is what we can justi- 
fiably identify as Aquinas's idea of mental content, the information 


encoded by our mental concepts about the things we conceive. ^ 


So, for example, I can speak both of the feline nature but also a poten- 
tially infinite number of cats by employing the English word “cat” and, 
more importantly, the concept picked out by that particular phonetic 
signifier.” 

The cognitive act by which we conceive of what a particular word sig- 
nifies is, for Aquinas, a concept. Human thought and concept appropri- 
ation is linguistic for Aquinas, for he also refers to concepts as “mental 
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words.”!© As Anthony Kenny puts it, “the grasp of a concept ... is ex- 
pressed by the mastery of the use of a word."!/ On Aquinas's view, “to 
think about something is to produce a concept," that is a mental word, 
“of a thing."!? Following “the Philosopher,” Aquinas thinks that not ev- 
ery description of a thing is equally apt regarding that thing in terms 
of what it is per se, in its very being.!” While Socrates is “a snub-nosed 
thing” (1.e., “snub-nosed” is said in Socrates), he is better signified under 
the concept of “rational substance” (i.e., “human” is said of Socrates). 
Some true predications are of a substance, and other true predications 
are of a substance’s accidents. So not all concepts that we use to conceive 
of kinds of objects will be equally good or equally apt in characterizing 
those objects. 

As the previous example indicates, a concept of a rational substance 
can relate to not just the genus as a whole but also all the particulars 
that belong to that genus. This is because, as Aquinas puts it, “the indi- 
vidual shares the nature, or falls under the concept."^? So, continuing 
to use the example of rational substance, the concept can relate to every 
primary substance that falls under that genus. Rational substance as a 
concept relates to every human (and to every angel). But the concept can 
also relate to those species or substances that the genus is “said of.”7! 
At this point we can see the relationship between concepts and the stan- 
dard medieval use of Porphyrian Trees to sub-divide genera. According 
to Eleonore Stump: 


[A] Porphyrian Tree begins with an Aristotelian category (substance 
is the standard medieval example) and moves via a series of dichoto- 
mous differentiae [1.e., a characteristic constituting only one species 
within that genus] from that most general genus through its species. 
(In theory, all its possible species can be uncovered by this means.) 
The dichotomies produce progressively more specific species by the 
application of a pair of complementary differentia to a less specific 
species or subordinate genus already in that tree.^^ 


For Aquinas, the ultimate object of human cognition is the substance in 
which we grasp the essences of things. The concept of a species is “made 
up of its two constituent concepts,"^? namely the concept of the genus 
and the concept of the differentia. So, cognition of a species within a 
genus will require grasping not only the genus but also the differentia 
that distinguishes that species from others in the same genus. Likewise, 
cognition of a particular within a species will require grasping not only 
the right genus and specific difference but also what individuates that 
particular from other members of the same species. In the next section, 
I argue that there is not a single differentia that marks off disability as 
a species within a genus. Thus, there is not a single concept of disability 
that captures all and only what we refer to as disabilities. 
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Thomas Aquinas on Disability 


Like other medieval philosophers and theologians,^* Aquinas doesn't give 
us an explicit or extended treatment of the nature of disability, or what he 
might call a *defect."^? Instead, his discussion of disability is almost always 
in passing when discussing human nature. John Berkman lists a number of 
such instances and concluded that *examples of persons with physical or 
mental disabilities are employed to illustrate general points about human 
nature, its end and its perfections, whether the perfection be physical, intel- 
lectual, moral or spiritual."^* Aquinas does not have a treatise or question 
in which he sets out to give a scientific definition of what he calls a defect. 
In fact, if defects come about per accidens rather than per se, as suggested 
above, then he couldn't give a scientific account. Instead, Aquinas discusses 
defect in many different questions, often when discussing human nature. 
Given his endorsement of a privation view of evil, his account of defects 
needs to be understood within this larger framework of privations — not 
merely lacks — within a thing's nature.^/ So it will be useful to look, even if 
just briefly, at what Aquinas says about human nature as it relates to disabil- 
ities before we examine directly the concept of disability. 

Aquinas's account of human nature, like his account of creation as a 
whole, is inherently teleological. It is in virtue of its formal cause - that 
Is, the rational soul - that human nature has the final cause that it does. 
And that final cause is the beatific vision.^? While the specifically ratio- 
nal faculties that are given by the rational soul are necessary (and must 
also be used in a particular way pertaining to their proper function) to 
achieve their final end,^? humans cannot reach the beatific vision simply 
by proper use of their natural powers. That requires grace. ^" 

As Richard Cross makes clear in his treatment of disability in Aqui- 
nas, Aquinas thinks all post-Fall humans have defects of some sort. Per- 
haps surprisingly, even the human nature united to the Second Person of 
the Trinity in the Incarnation has defects.?! The fact that Aquinas thinks 
that even the Incarnate Christ has defects (with respect to his human na- 
ture) should reinforce the claim that there's not necessarily blame or sin 
involved in every defect. This leads Berkman to claim that for Aquinas 
“all humans, as wayfarers on the road to God, are to a greater or lesser 
degree impaired.”’* Human nature, post-Fall, lacks an internal ordering 
that it had in the pre-lapsarian state. And this disordering is what 
opens the possibility for disability. Furthermore, for Aquinas, particular 
disabilities are defects that themselves serve no ultimate purpose, either 
for the individual who has that defect or for human nature as a whole, 
even if the possibility of defect is a punishment for original sin.?^ 

For Aquinas, then, disabilities are integrally related to how he under- 
stands human nature. According to Richard Cross, Aquinas differenti- 
ates defects into two general classes: *those that do, and those that do 
not, impact on the teleological orientation of an organism."?? But this 
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cannot be the differentia for disability, as it would be too broad. Both 
vice and sin more broadly also impact the teleological orientation of 
the organism. And while, as seen above, Aquinas thinks that disabil- 
Ity 1s caused by sin (in particular, original sin), he does not think that 
all disability is sin (or vice more specifically): *Aquinas sees physical 
impairments - things that constitute a subclass of what he labels *bodily 
defects’ — fundamentally as punishments for original sin. He is (gen- 
erally) very careful to distance his account of defects from notions of 
individual punishment."?? This severing of disability and personal sin 
and punishment is what allows Aquinas to hold that individuals with se- 
vere Cognitive impairment are more capable of achieving happiness than 
we might initially expect.?/ Even though they're not to be attributed 
to individual sins, Aquinas does think that disabilities are defects that 
undermine or completely destroy a natural principle of activity, with- 
out thereby ending the life of the individual. However, note that some 
illnesses also impact an agent’s teleological functioning with regard to 
their natural principles of activity without thereby ending the life of the 
individual. But surely not all illnesses that have these characteristics 
involve disability. Having a cold, for instance, doesn't entail having a 
disability, even temporarily. So “impact on the agent’s teleological func- 
tioning” also cannot be the differentia for a disability, since that concept 
Is too broad and thus too inclusive. For that we have to look elsewhere. 

As mentioned, Aquinas understands disabilities to be a certain species 
(or, if my argument in the next section is correct, certain species [plural] 
of defects in human nature.?? As a result, a fuller discussion of human 
nature than can be done here would be necessary for a complete discussion 
of human disability.?? In one such larger context, Berkman talks about 
five ways that humans can have defects (or, in his language, impairments): 


i The first kind of impairment is at the organic or vegetative level and 
involves impairment of the basic biological functioning of the indi- 
vidual. Berkman writes of this category: 


Aquinas calls all of these ills physical evils, or evils of nature, 
since they are a privation of human physical perfection. Of 
course, if the impairment is great enough, it leads to death, 
which is the greatest of physical evils.*" 


ii The second kind of impairment is a privation in the proper function- 
ing of one of the senses, either the five physical senses (e.g., blind- 
ness) or one of the four internal senses (e.g., amnesia or dementia).*! 

iii The third kind of impairment is one involving the intellect’s use of 
theoretical reason. (Like other kinds of impairments, these impair- 
ments come in degrees, and it may not always be clear where natural 
variation ends and a genuine disability begins.) 
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iv The fourth is also an impairment in the intellect, but this time with 
respect to practical or moral reason. 


This is the inability (or failure) to choose and act well, which 
is encapsulated in the moral virtues and vices. Aquinas is fully 
aware that some who are intellectually virtuous may be morally 
impaired, and vice versa. But in many places Aquinas does place 
clear boundaries between mental and moral disabilities.^* 


v The fifth and final kind of impairment involves spiritual deficiency.^ 


Berkman is also correct to see that “these levels are clearly related, as im- 
pairment at one level can cause or contribute to impairment at another 
level,”** a claim that even a quick examination of the contemporary 
psychological and biological literature on disabilities will attest. 

While much - and perhaps the majority — of contemporary disability 
studies as a discipline focuses on physical or cognitive impairment, for 
Aquinas these two types of disability are not as important as other kinds, 
for two reasons. First, as already mentioned above, Aquinas thinks that 
all humans have defects. Physical and cognitive impairments are just 
part of a Fallen creation and thus aren't as problematic as are other sorts. 
Second, and relatedly, given the fundamental theological orientation of 
all of his thought, an orientation that is not standard in contemporary 
reflection on disabilities, moral and spiritual impairment (1.e., che fourth 
and fifth kinds mentioned by Berkman) are for Aquinas the most signifi- 
cant sorts. However, in the present context I want to engage with con- 
temporary disability studies rather than ethics or theology and thus will 
not focus on those impairments that Aquinas thinks are most important. 


The Differentia of Disability 


In the previous section, we've seen that disabilities, for Aquinas, are a 
kind of defect. But, from the first section, we've seen that for there to be 
a single concept of a species within a genus, there must be a constitu- 
ent differentia that, when Joined with the genus in question, demarcates 
the species. Is there such a concept of disability that can do this work? 
I think the answer is no, though it's an admittedly tentative answer. 
There may be details in aspects of Aquinas's corpus that I’m not aware 
of that would count against the argument to follow. But if we consider 
various elements gleaned from Aquinas's discussions about the nature of 
disability, I chink that we'll see that none of these elements will suffice to 
serve as the needed differentia. 

Consider first defect itself. If the differentia that marks off humans 
with disabilities from those without is defect, then the concept of dis- 
ability would be too broad, as mentioned above, including things under 
the concept of disability that ought not be included under that concept. 
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For some defects are brought about by, or indeed identical with, sins. 
My gluttonous act of consuming too much espresso this morning, for 
instance, is a defect in my moral character and thus an act of sin. But it's 
not a disability. Furthermore, as seen above, all post-Fall humans have 
defects to some degree or other. If the concept of disability was to stretch 
this far, then it's simply not clear that the concept connects with what 
current disability studies aims at.*° Even a specifically physical defect 
won't be sufficient for disability. Having the flu or a bout of gastrointes- 
tinal bleeding (caused either by peptic ulcers or by diverticulitis) doesn't 
entail a disability.*” 

It’s worth noting here, even if just in passing, that Richard Cross has 
developed an account, drawing on Duns Scotus and Hervaeus Natalis, ac- 
cording to which “the model or archetype of human personhood is some- 
thing that is dependent in various ways on some kind of prosthesis." 
Cross suggests that the instrumentality relation can sometimes provide for 
a union between a person and an instrument, such as a prosthetic limb: 


I shall assume that this kind of unity-satisfied merely by relations of 
efficient causation-obtains between a person and an external tool or 
(in effect) a prosthetic limb. But I shall assume too that this unity is 
just as strong as obtains between a substance and an intrinsic part 
(e.g. a limb united to its whole by some kind of relation of formal 
causality). The only significant difference is that external tools and 
prostheses are in principle easier to detach and attach than intrinsic 
parts are (compare a knife with an arm-blade).^? 


If this kind of unity 1s possible, then Cross suggests that in the Incarna- 
tion the assumed human nature becomes a “total prosthesis"? of the In- 
carnate Second Person of the Trinity, where a total prosthesis performs 
*all human vital functions for a person, and [is] the instrument of that 
person in all human causal activity in the world."?! 


On this view, the model or archetype of human personhood 
Is something that is dependent in various ways on some kind of 
prosthesis. ... Given that the incarnate divine person is the norma- 
tive case of what it is to be a human person, the incarnation shows 
that persons, normatively, are substances that include and depend 
on prostheses. Putting it another way, we might say that, norma- 
tively, human persons are intrinsically disabled or impaired.’ 


In a footnote later in the paper, Cross clarifies: 
I distinguish impairment and disability below .... As I make clear 


there, in line with suggestions made in my introduction, above, im- 
pairment is dependence; disability is the failure of the environment - be 
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it the physical environment or the activities of other human agents — 
to provide the conditions for provide [sic] for opportunities for de- 
pendence necessary for flourishing. So, strictly speaking, human 
persons are intrinsically impaired, but not disabled.?? 


Thus, on this view by Cross, it's an intrinsic part of human nature to 
be dependent and impaired: “We are all, in different ways, givers and 
recipients and these kinds of relations clearly fall under the general scope 
of dependence."?? 

Whatever else one thinks of Cross's suggestion, it won't serve as an 
account of disability for Aquinas, for three reasons. First, the view de- 
pends on metaphysical and theological claims drawn from Scotus that 
Aquinas would reject.?? (I come back to Scotus in the next section.) 
Second, on this view the kind of dependency at issue is built into hu- 
man nature. Disability, or impairment in Cross’s terminology, is a good 
part of human nature and thus not a defect, as it is for Aquinas. Third, 
while I agree it's not always clear exactly where to draw the bounds 
between individuals with disabilities and those without, expanding the 
boundaries of disability, or again to use Cross's terminology impair- 
ment, to include all instances of human nature - including the human 
nature assumed by the Second Person of the Trinity — violates Barnes's 
advice with which this chapter began that we should begin by ostension. 
Disability would no longer be recognized as that which disability discus- 
sion aims to be about.°° 

Disability can't be broader than defect, for Aquinas. But we've also 
seen that the genus of defect is too broad to be equivalent with disability. 
Not all defects are disabilities. If all disabilities are defects, then dis- 
ability would be a species of defect — and so a further concept would be 
needed to differentiate those defects that are disabilities from those that 
aren't. But what could serve such a role? It's not clear that any consider- 
ation we've seen from Aquinas will be able to play this role. 

Consider the various kinds of impairments that Berkman categorizes. 
Let's begin with biological impairment at the organic or vegetative level 
of functioning. While such might be sufficient for certain disabilities,” 
biological impairment at the organic or vegetative level isn't necessary 
either for disability. Mild or moderate cognitive impairments, for exam- 
ple, needn't involve an impairment of basic organic functioning"? — they 
involve an impairment of the rational capacities. Similarly, impairment 
in one of the physical or internal senses also won't be necessary, since the 
need for a mobility aid doesn't involve any of the nine senses. Something 
similar is true of the next two categories from Berkman: impairment 
of right reason, that is, theoretical reasoning and moral reasoning. 
Perhaps such impairments are sufficient for disability, but they won't 
be necessary — as should be expected if we can't give a scientific defini- 
tion of disability.?? Finally, I think it's obvious that spiritual deficiency 
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cannot be the relevant sort of defect that demarcates disability; such a 
suggestion reinforces the worst of ableist equating of disability and sin 
that has marked too much of Christian theology.9" 

Now, perhaps there are other concepts in Aquinas that might serve 
the relevant role of differentiating those defects that are disabilities from 
those defects that aren't. My inability to find one might simply be a func- 
tion of failure in my philosophical imagination or my unfamiliarity with 
all of the relevant primary texts. But suppose that I’m right. Suppose 
there isn't a single concept of disability in Aquinas; in such a case, we 
might have reason to doubt that there is a single particular sort of thing 
in Aquinas's thought that is the universal disability, which all and only 
those qualities that are disabilities instantiate. It's possible, of course, 
that there is a universal that simply fails to track our concepts, such 
that the multiplicity of the former doesn't entail the multiplicity of the 
latter.°! But Aquinas's understanding of ratio and its connection with 
concepts gives us reason to think this isn't the case: 


The ratio ot every single thing is what its name signifies, as the ratio 
of a stone is what its name signifies. But names are the signs of in- 
tellectual conceptions, whence the ratio of any single thing signified 
by a name is the conception of the intellect that the name signifies. 
And this conception of the intellect is in the intellect as in its sub- 
ject, but it is in the thing thought of as in that which is represented: 
for the conceptions of the intellect are certain similitudes of the 
things thought of. But if the conception of the intellect were not 
assimilated to the thing, then the conception would be false of that 
thing. ° 


For Aquinas, predications can only be true if the qualities predicated 
of things actually inhere in them. So if there isn’t a single concept of 
disability, then the various predications (e.g., ^2p15-16.1 microdeletion 
syndrome is a disability,” “ paralysis is a 


alexithimia is a disability,” “ 
disability,” etc.) would involve not a single universal of disability but in- 
stead a plurality of qualities that are disabilities. Disability might involve 
ontological multiplicity and not just conceptual multiplicity. 

Finally, if there is no such singular univocal concept of disability, that 
would mean that Aquinas’s use of “defect” was either equivocal or ana- 
logical. Though I can’t rule out here that his use of “defect” 1s equivocal 
and signifies a plurality of different objects with different meanings that 
are, at least at times, unrelated to each other, I’m inclined to think that 
he would understand it analogically, given that I think there is a general 
similarity between the various concepts that the use of the term seems to 
pick out.9? A challenge for thinking that it’s used analogically is specify- 
ing what meaning plays the role of the central unifying concept that the 
analogy is constructed around.°* 
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Further Complexities from Duns Scotus 


The previous sections sought to show some of the difficulties in seeking 
to bring a medieval figure’s thoughts on disabilities into contemporary 
discussion. If, as I’ve argued, Aquinas doesn’t have a single univocal 
concept of disability, then attempts to bring his views into discussion 
with contemporary treatments, as is increasingly happening with dis- 
ability (among other topics), require a great deal of methodological and 
interpretive care. In the present section, I want to further illustrate these 
difficulties by pointing out how this project will be even more difficult 
once we broaden beyond just a single medieval figure. Even two figures 
who in broad strokes are as similar as Aquinas and Duns Scotus are have 
significant differences on the nature of disability. 

There are important similarities between Aquinas and Duns Scotus 
related to how they’d understand the nature of disability. Like Aqui- 
nas, Scotus’s account of individuation of a species includes a specific dif- 
ference that distinguishes two different species within a genus. In fact, 
for Scotus a specific difference is “primarily diverse” from any other, 
meaning that the specific difference involves a concept that is absolutely 
simple and cannot overlap with the concept involved in another spe- 
cific difference.9? For Scotus, haecceities differentiate membership of the 
same species from each other in a way parallel to how specific differ- 
ences differentiate two species within the same genus. However, unlike 
specific differences, haecceities lack shared conceptual contents.°° Like 
Aquinas, Scotus also considers disabilities a kind of defect (defuctum) of 
one's teleologically normative powers. This, however, can't be the spe- 
cific difference for disability in Scotus for the same reasons discussed in 
the previous section. In his discussions of specific disabilities, he under- 
stands them as the absence of one or more properties that are necessary 
for an individual but not included in that individual's essence. “The sub- 
stance is appropriate for the properties, and the properties for the sub- 
stance. In some sense it satisfies the purpose ot each of these things that 
they go together.”°’ This understanding of the kinds of properties that 
are lacking in a disability might provide a way of developing a specific 
difference that might unify disability into a species; but so far as I am 
aware, Scotus does not develop this possibility. In his investigation of 
Scotus on disability, Cross argues that it can be: 


this gets us Scotus's general account of what we would call dis- 
abilities: cases in which human nature fails to cause one or more 
teleologically normative propria |1.e., necessary but non-defining 
properties] - in a human individual - in particular, teleological nor- 
mative powers whatever the explanation for this failure.9? 


If Cross’s interpretation is correct, then unlike Aquinas, one may be able 
to give a univocal concept of disability. 
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Beyond this, however, there are also further differences between the 
two figures. A central difference between Aquinas and Scotus on the 
nature of disability 1s that Scotus rejects the connection between sin and 
disability as punitive that we saw in Aquinas's thought.?^ As Richard 
Cross puts it in a recent article on disability in Scotus, 


Scotus rejects the strong punishment found in Aquinas. He agrees 
that there is de facto a punitive element to disability in the context 
of original sin, but he disagrees with the view that it 1s a necessary 
feature of disability." 


In fact, Scotus thinks that it's possible that there be disability even had 
there been no sin. And the reason for this difference is that Scotus thinks 
that it isn't necessary for God to secure the non-necessary propria of 
creatures in the way that Aquinas does.’! Scotus’s thought not only elim- 
inates the punitive nature of disability that figures into Aquinas’ treat- 
ment but naturalizes disability as a result.’ 

The central thrust of this section ought to be obvious. Philosophical 
discussions of, for example, realism or hylomorphism or accounts of 
the nature of liberum arbitrium trom the medieval period pay care- 
ful attention to the relevant differences between different individuals? 
views. But as these same figures are increasingly explored for what they 
thought about less well-known topics, greater care needs to be taken to 
keep the nuances and differences in their views in mind, elsewise we'll 
flatten a very nuanced and textured landscape. As Joshua Eyler notes, 
this flattening can be found in scholarly work that needs to be more 
careful: 


Beyond this issue of sources, though, lies a more damaging stereo- 
type concerning medieval disabilities. As Irina Metzler has recently 
explained, the *belief of modern authors that ancient or medieval 
societies invariably saw a link between sin and illness appears to 
be the dominant historiographical notion on the subject of disabil- 
ity.” While it is certainly accurate to say that some people in the 
Middle Ages believed disability to be God's punishment for sin, 
this way of understanding medieval disability has only a limited vi- 
ability. In truth, there were many lenses through which medieval 
societies viewed disability, as the current research is beginning to 
demonstrate. 


Plurality in Context 


The previous sections have explored how two medieval figures thought 
about what we now refer to as disability. ’ve argued that, in Aquinas, 
there is not one univocal concept which tracks our contemporary use of 
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disability; rather, disability is a cluster concept that picks out a plural- 
ity of conditions that can’t be unified under a single differentia. I then 
showed how Scotus’s understanding of disability is importantly differ- 
ent from Aquinas's, thus illustrating some of the diversity that needs 
to be recognized in the medieval period. In this final section, I want to 
bring these discussions into dialogue with a number of recent debates in 
philosophy of disability and show two consequences of this conceptual 
plurality. 

First, this conceptual plurality means that we need to be very careful 
when bringing medieval figures into discussion with the contemporary 
debates. As mentioned in the introduction, disability is one of the topics 
where historical treatments are presently being mined to see if they can 
shed light on contemporary discussions. But as with others of these top- 
ics, there’s a methodological challenge in that we can’t always assume 
that medieval concepts map onto the contemporary debates they’re often 
taken to connect with. 

With respect to philosophical discussions of disability, Elizabeth 
Barnes’s work, mentioned earlier, has had a large influence on contem- 
porary debates. Barnes’s objective, very broadly but somewhat crudely 
put, in The Minority Body is to address a gap — a gap between how dis- 
ability is thought of in the disability rights movement and how it’s often 
understood in analytic philosophy. More specifically, she aims to give 
an exposition and defense of the former approach (or at least, a version 
of the former approach) in terms of the language and methodology of 
the latter. While much of the philosophical work on disability focuses 
on issues in bioethics or the justice of resource allocation, these issues 
presuppose a view about what disability is. And that is what Barnes 
aims to give us, though she restricts her project to physical disability. 
She’s well aware of other sorts and the need for philosophical reflection 
on them; they just aren’t her focus. Why this restriction? Barnes gives 
two main reasons. The first is simplicity. “The task of saying what (if 
anything) disability is, or what its connection to wellbeing is, gets com- 
plicated enough given the heterogeneity of things we classify as physical 
disability.”’* The second reason she focuses on physical disability has 
to do with her reliance on the epistemology of testimony. As she writes, 
*psychological and cognitive disabilities raise complicated issues for the 
reliability of testimony that simply aren’t present in the case of physical 
disability.” ? 

The core of Barnes’s book focuses on the relationship between dis- 
ability and well-being and the contrast between what Barnes calls 
*mere-difference" and “bad-difference” views.’° The “rough and 
ready” distinction between the two 1s as follows: those views that hold 
that “disability is by itself something that makes you worse off [are] 
‘bad-difference’ views of disability.”’’ In contrast, mere-difference 
views are those according to which having a disability doesn’t by itself 
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or automatically make you worse off. And while she sometimes refers 
to the bad-difference view and the mere-difference view, each should 
be understood as a family of views. The *connection" between the dis- 
ability and the difference in well-being 1s important here. It is consistent 
with a rejection of a bad-difference view that disabled people are in fact 
worse off than non-disabled people, insofar as that difference may be 
caused by social structures or ableism. Furthermore, there can be bad 
effects of disabilities that would still exist in the absence of ableism. 
But those same disabilities might allow for other goods that are perhaps 
unique to or even just more common for those with the disability. So 
the question is if the effects caused by disability are net-negative and 
these effects are *counterfactually stable — disability would have such 
effect even in the absence of ableism."/? Now, I described this way of 
putting the contrast (following Barnes) as rough and ready, but that will 
be sufficient for the present point. Making it more precise is complicated 
given that she — understandably — wants to be neutral with respect to the 
particulars of the required theory of well-being.” 

If we assume that there is just one univocal concept of disability 
at work, we can ask if disability makes a bad-difference or a mere- 
difference to one's life. And if there is just one thing that the concept 
of disability picks out, we might think that we need to give a single 
answer to this question. But not having a single normative concept of 
disability, medieval authors such as Aquinas have the conceptual flexi- 
bility to see some disabilities as involving bad-differences and others to 
involve mere-differences. Aquinas's position takes the lack of concep- 
tual unity for disability to be an insufficient basis to support a mere- 
difference view or a bad-difference view for all cases. In fact, if disability 
really is a plurality of concepts rather than a single concept, there 1s 
conceptual space for Aquinas to think that some disabilities are good 
things. Given Aquinas’s account of disability, disability as such has no 
such difference-making, precisely because there isn't a single thing that 
is disability as such. Rather, some conditions called disability might be 
eood-differences, while others might be bad-differences.?? 

So one consequence of Aquinas’s conceptual plurality is that we can’t 
assume from the beginning that all disabilities will share some feature 
(such as involving mere-difference or bad-difference, being neutral with 
respect to well-being or counting against well-being) simply because 
some disabilities have that feature.?! It is because of the diversity of the 
concept that one can even find disability positive aspects in the Latin 
medieval tradition,?^ even if the medieval tradition as a whole tends to 
think in ableist ways.°° 

Relatedly, especially given the conceptual plurality of disability from 
medieval Christian philosophers and theologians like Aquinas, we can't 
always assume that the extension of disability (defectum) for these fig- 
ures has the same boundary as does our modern concept of disability.?^ 
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We should expect to find that there are some conditions that amount 
to having a disability, according to one or more of Aquinas's concepts, 
that doesn't fall within the extension of the concept of disability that 
current disability studies and philosophy of disability works with, and 
vice versa. As with other medieval treatments and figures, the project of 
mining historical figures and texts for input on contemporary debates 
needs to be done very carefully lest we fail to recognize the conceptual 
difference. As Romero remarks, *ambiguity on the nature and meaning 
of ‘disability’ ... limits both the analytic stability and theological utility 
of the concept,"?? particularly when speaking across nearly a millen- 
nium of theology and philosophy. This doesn't mean the two can't be 
brought into discussion; rather, it just shows that the care that needs to 
be taken in the process. This care is something that the present volume 
aims to illustrate.°° 
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section *Further Complexities from Duns Scotus." 

9 See Aquinas's Commentary on tbe Posterior Analytics of Aristotle, lecture 42. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Aquinas, ST Ia 85.3. 

12 Though I won't have time to consider why in the present chapter, I think 
that (1f this chapter's arguments are right) Aquinas would have been correct 
to reject a single concept of disability. I develop such an argument in Timpe 
unpublished. 

13 See Aquinas, ST Ia 13; Eleonore Stump, Aquinas, 146f; Rudi Te Velde, 
Aquinas on God, Chapter 4; and Klima, “Theory of Language,” 379ff. 

14 Gyula Klima, *Theory of Language," 373f. See Aquinas, Resp. ad lect. 
Vercell. de art. 108.1 and Aquinas, ST Ia 13.4. 
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15 Jeffrey Brower and Susan Brower-Toland, *Aquinas on Mental Representa- 
tion: Concepts and Intentionality," 1s an excellent discussion of the various 
options for how concepts can be likenesses of the various particulars that 
fall under them. Reductive interpretations hold that the likeness should be 
analyzed, at least partially, in terms of sameness of form. Brower and Brower- 
Toland, on the other hand, favor a non-reductive interpretation as involving a 
primitive and unanalyzable feature of the objects in question. Their account 


takes Aquinas’s notion of intentional likeness as primitive or basic .... It 

accounts for intentionality, not by reducing it to, or explaining it in terms 

of, something more basic [like sameness of form], but rather by postulat- 
ing it as an unanalyzable feature of its possessors. 

(“Aquinas on Mental Representation: 

Concepts and Intentionality,” 225) 


So far as I can tell, nothing in the present chapter hangs on a resolution to 
this particular interpretive debate. 

16 According to Jeffrey Brower and Susan Brower-Toland, Aquinas sometimes 
refers to concepts as “intelligible species”; see ibid., 194. 

17 Anthony Kenny, Aquinas on Being, 56. 

18 Giorgio Pini, *The Development of Aquinas's Thought," 498. 

19 See Aquinas's Commentary on tbe Posterior Analytics of Aristotle, lecture 10. 

20 Anthony Kenny, Aquinas on Being, 198. 

21 See Aristotle, Categories, 1a. 

22 Eleonore Stump, Aquinas, 75; see also ibid., 225: 


The Porphyrian tree of substance begins with substance, which is divided 
into corporal substance and incorporeal. Each of these subaltern genera 
of substance is divided in its turn until the single highest genus substance 
has been divided into all its subaltern genera and species. Medieval phi- 
losophers were fond of this device and extended its use as a means of 
showing structured relationships in many other areas besides the Aris- 
totelian categories. 


23 Anthony Kenny, Aquinas on Being, 18. 

24 For discussions of disability in the medieval period, see Joshua R. Eyler, 
“Introduction: Breaking Boundaries, Building Bridges;” Irina Metzler, Dis- 
ability in Medieval Europe; and Vesa Hirvonen, “Mental Disorders in Late 
Medieval Philosophy and Theology.” 

25 Miguel Romero describes Aquinas’s treatment of a particular kind of dis- 
ability, namely amentia, to be “integrated into his thought as a whole” (“The 
Happiness of “Those Who Lack the Use of Reason’,” 51). But Romero also 
notes the challenge of approaching Aquinas’s thoughts on disability apart 
from his theological anthropology as a whole, including his doctrine of cre- 
ation and Christology. See Miguel Romero, “The Goodness and Beauty of 
Our Fragile Flesh;” see also Deborah Creamer, Disability and Christian 
Theology, 3-33. 

26 John Berkman, “Are Persons with Profound Intellectual Disabilities Sacra- 
mental Icons of Heavenly Life? Aquinas on Impairment,” 84. 

27 It’s also important, for those not used to the privation view of evil, to 
remember that not all evils are moral evils or involve blame in any way. 
See Richard Cross, “Aquinas on Physical Impairment: Human Nature and 
Original Sin,” 317f. 

28 See Aquinas, ST Iallae 1.8 and 2.8. See also Miguel Romero, “The Good- 
ness and Beauty of Our Fragile Flesh." Berkman calls the view that roots 
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human nature primarily in terms of the human telos the *£elos view? (Berk- 
man, *Are Persons with Profound Intellectual Disabilities Sacramental Icons 
of Heavenly Life? Aquinas on Impairment,” 92). He contrasts this with “the 
genesis view according to which *human dignity and significance arise from 
the fact the person is born of human parents” (ibid). Furthermore, there's 
a worry that Aquinas's account of the beatific vision is too cognitive. For 
a version of this worry that Pm sympathetic with, see Christina van Dyke 
* Aquinas's Shiny Happy People: Perfect Happiness and the Limits of Human 
Nature," 269-291. 

29 See Aquinas, ST Iallae prologue. 

30 Aquinas, ST Iallae 5.6 and 109.5. 

31 See Aquinas, ST III 14.1, which states that in the Incarnation, Christ as- 
sumed defects and infirmities of the body, as was fitting. 

32 John Berkman, *Are Persons with Profound Intellectual Disabilities Sacra- 
mental Icons of Heavenly Life? Aquinas on Impairment,” 84. 

33 Given that in assuming a human nature in the Incarnation Christ didn't also 
assume original sin, the human nature assumed by Christ in the Incarnation 
Is a counterexample to the general claim; see Aquinas ST III 15.1. 

34 Richard Cross, “Aquinas on Physical Impairment: Human Nature and Orig- 
inal Sin,” 323. For an account of how disabilities that might be defeated even 
if they are not permitted because they serve a greater good or help prevent a 
worse evil, see Kevin Timpe and Aaron Cobb, “Disability and the Theodicy 
of Defeat,” 100-120. 

35 Richard Cross, “Aquinas on Physical Impairment: Human Nature and Orig- 
inal Sin,” 320. 

36 Ibid., 317; see also 324. Some evils — what we might call moral evils — are 
the results of particular human sins. And these sins can cause defects and 
disabilities. But the point here is that disabilities and defects per se are not 
the result of particular sinful actions. 

37 See Miguel Romero, “The Happiness of ‘Those Who Lack the Use of 
Reason’,” SSf. 

38 Given his endorsement of the privation view of evil, Aquinas also sees dis- 
abilities as evils; see, for instance, Aquinas’s Compendium of Theology, § 
114. However, it is important here to keep in mind that evil for Aquinas is 
not an essentially moral category. See also Terrence Ehrman, “Disability 
and Resurrection Identity,” 732: “Disability is a privation of what naturally 
‘should’ be present, but it does not exclude the person from being imago Dei 
or impair one’s human dignity .... Those who have physical and/or mental 
impairments and disabilities are no less human persons, rather the impair- 
ments and disabilities are frustrated capacities and not an indication of a 
qualitatively different nature.” 

39 While such a discussion would be necessary, it would not be sufficient be- 
cause of Aquinas’s account of grace. See John Berkman, “Are Persons with 
Profound Intellectual Disabilities Sacramental Icons of Heavenly Life? Aqui- 
nas on Impairment,” 89ff; Miguel Romero, “The Goodness and Beauty of 
Our Fragile Flesh,” 206-253; Aquinas, ST Iallae 5.6 and 109. 

40 John Berkman, “Are Persons with Profound Intellectual Disabilities Sac- 
ramental Icons of Heavenly Life? Aquinas on Impairment,” 89. Miguel 
Romero argues, conclusively in my view, that Berkman’s larger discussion 
of the “final end” of individuals with cognitive disability wrongly suggests 
that they’re an outlier to Aquinas’s anthropology. Romero argues instead 
that corporeal vulnerability — including our vulnerability to bodily impair- 
ment, infirmity, illness, or injury — is built into Aquinas’s understanding 
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of human nature; see Miguel Romero, “The Goodness and Beauty of Our 
Fragile Flesh," 231-243. This vulnerability is, as Aquinas puts it, suitable to 
our natural human end (ST I 76.5 ad 1). And that is why, as Miguel Romero 
(“Aquinas on the corporis infirmitas: Broken Flesh and the Grammar of 
Grace," 101-125) argues, one must begin a thorough treatment of what 
Aquinas thinks about disability with a carful investigation of what it means 
to be a human being. Nevertheless, I don't think Romero's corpus, for all 
Its other virtues, succeeds in giving us a differentia of disability. Corporeal 
limitations (defectum), weaknesses (infirmum), and instrumental infirmities 
are too broad, given that such limitations are part of human nature and 
capture things that aren't disabilities (Miguel Romero, *The Goodness and 
Beauty of Our Fragile Flesh," 246; idem, *Aquinas on the corporis infirmi- 
tas: Broken Flesh and the Grammar of Grace," 106, 110). The experience 
of affliction is also too broad, since even the Incarnate Christ does this (see 
Miguel Romero, “Aquinas on the corporis infirmitas: Broken Flesh and the 
Grammar of Grace,” 108). 

See also Miguel Romero, “Aquinas on the corporis infirmitas: Broken Flesh 
and the Grammar of Grace,” 110f for a discussion of infirmity in the exter- 
nal or internal senses. 


42 John Berkman, “Are Persons with Profound Intellectual Disabilities Sacra- 
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mental Icons of Heavenly Life? Aquinas on Impairment,” 90. 

Ibid., 91: “It is extremely important to note that for Aquinas, while moral 
choice is the typical seed of spiritual growth, it is ultimately not necessary 
and certainly not sufficient for the spiritual perfection of human beings.” 


44 Ibid., 89. 


45 This isn’t to say that the other categories are not important. They are, for 


instance, capable of leading to moral and spiritual harms. Berkman himself 
recognizes this (ibid., 85): 


Aquinas is certainly not immune from the difficulties of our life as 
wayfarers brought about by various physical or mental maladies. For 
Aquinas, the chief expression of the virtue of courage lies in responding 
bravely to the ‘infirmities of the flesh’. 

(Aquinas, ST I-I 123.1) 


Nevertheless, a central element of Berkman’s argument is that interpreta- 
tions of Aquinas according to which physical and mental impairment per se 
prevent the attainment of the human telos are misguided, a conclusion with 
which I agree. 


46 One might not think that this is a particular problem. After all, on the pri- 


vation view of evil, any lack of a good that a thing ought to have according 
to its nature 1s an evil. But this broad usage is obviously more expansive than 
the present concept of evil, which is moral in nature. This situation is rele- 
vantly dis-analogous to the suggestion in the text. For in the case involving 
evil, it can be shown that the contemporary (inherently moral) concept of 
evil is a species of the broader usage of evil in the privation view of evil. But 
if we take disability to be coextensive with the medieval concept of defect, 
then we’re no longer talking about what contemporary disability studies 
recognizes as a disability. While I want to allow for some degree of disagree- 
ment regarding the nature of the concept, this suggestion strikes me as too 
revisionary, particularly if the reason for engaging historical figures is to 
bring them into discussion with contemporary debates. The more revision- 
ary we go, the more we risk either misinterpreting the historical figures or 
having them talk past the contemporary debates. Furthermore, elsewhere in 
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this volume Cross and Ward argue that for some medieval theologians there 
can be disabilities in heaven, as I’ve also argued elsewhere (Timpe 2019 and 
2020). If this is right, then “fallen, human nature” won’t be necessary for 
having a disability. And it’s not sufficient given the plausible claim that some 
humans are not disabled. 

47 It may be that some causes of gastrointestinal bleeding, such as angiodyspla- 
sia, do amount to a disability; but not all. 

48 Richard Cross, “Disability, Impairment, and Some Medieval Accounts of 
the Incarnation: Suggestions for a Theology of Personhood,” 647. 

49 Ibid., 645. 

50 Ibid., 646. 

51 Ibid., 650. 

52. Ibid., 647f. 

53 Ibid., 657, note 28; see also 650. 

54 Ibid., 648. 

55 See, for instance, Ibid., 642—646. 

56 I don't deny that our concepts can be revised, but revising the concept of dis- 
ability so that it de facto applies to all humans seems to be replacement rather 
than revision. Furthermore, going this route would undermine many of the 
sought interconnections between historical and contemporary discussions. 

57 For instance, severe cases of Crohn's disease. 

58 Though presumably a failure in basic organic functioning of a certain sort 
could cause a cognitive impairment. 

59 Depending on the details, the failure of having fully developed rational fac- 
ulties being sufficient for disability would perhaps entail that all children are 
disabled. One could perhaps attempt to avoid this implication by invoking 
the capacity/actuality distinction— namely that it’s the capacity for fully de- 
veloped reason that avoids disability, rather than the actualization of that 
capacity. But this move would mean that temporary disabilities, such as the 
cognitive impairments that can follow a traumatic brain injury (TBI), would 
fail to be disabilities. 

60 See Kevin Timpe, “Defiant Afterlife: Disability and Uniting Ourselves 
to God;” Amos Yong The Bible, Disability, and the Church; and Nancy 
Eiesland, The Disabled God. 

61 If this were the case, how the various concepts can represent the universal 
would need to be addressed, since for Aquinas “to represent something [just] 
is to bear the likeness of that thing” (ODV 7.5 ad 2). 

62 Resp ad lect. Vercell. de art. 108, q. 1; as quoted in Klima, “Theory of Lan- 
guage,” 3/4. 

63 For a discussion of Aquinas’s view of analogy along the lines of similarity and 
family resemblance, see Drescher, “Analogy in Thomas Aquinas and Ludwig 
Wittgenstein: A Comparison. According to Drescher,” 7: “the attention he 
[Aquinas] devotes to analogy and the further development of the doctrine of 
analogy, are not undertaken for their own sake. In fact, they have a thoroughly 
practical purpose: on the one hand their aim is to present theology as a mean- 
ingful discourse about God, and on the other Aquinas’s Summas are con- 
ceived as theological and philosophical textbooks to help the reader follow the 
teachings explained there and to elucidate the structure of their arguments.” If 
as Drescher suggests analogical predication 1s needed to have “imprecise, but 
thoroughly meaningful” (ibid., 7) discourse about God, then I think this gives 
reason to think something parallel is true regarding disability. Our imprecise 
but thoroughly meaningful discourse about disability gives some support to 
thinking that ‘disability’ should be understood analogically. 
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64 It may be possible that the core concept differs across contexts and pur- 
poses the concept is put to, as I argue in Timpe unpublished. My account 
there bears a number of relationships with Wittgenstein's understanding of 
language games, which he takes to be “complicated network[s] of similari- 
ties overlapping and crisscrossing: sometimes overall similarities, sometimes 
similarities of detail" are at the heart of ‘family resemblances’ (Ludwig Witt- 
genstein, Philosophical Investigations, 1.66; see also I.67—68). 

65 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio II, d. 3, p. 1, qq. 5-6, n. 183 as quoted in Paul V. 
Spade, Five Texts on the Mediaeval Problem of Universals: Porphyry, Boe- 
thius, Abelard, Duns Scotus, Ockham, 105. 

66 See Duns Scotus, Ordinatio II, d. 3, p. 1, qq. 5-6, n. 177. 

67 Richard Cross, *Duns Scotus on Disability: Teleology, Divine Willing, and 
Pure Nature," 78. 

68 Ibid., 81. 

69 It's important to remember that this connection is between disability and 
original sin, not between disability and individual sins. 

/0 Richard Cross, *Duns Scotus on Disability: Teleology, Divine Willing, and 
Pure Nature,” 73. 

71 This difference is rooted in differences in how Aquinas and Scotus under- 
stand divine justice; see Ibid., 81-86. 

72 Ibid., 94. Scotus’s thought on disability is also more detailed than the dis- 
cussion of this section indicates, as one should anticipate from the subtle 
doctor. Even whether an individual with amentia should receive the sacra- 
ment of baptism, for Scotus, depends on whether the person’s condition is 
congenital or acquired, and if acquired, whether permanent or temporary. 
See Vesa Hirvonen, “Mental Disorders in Late Medieval Philosophy and 
Theology,” 181. Duns Scotus also suggests that disability might serve an aes- 
thetic purpose; see Richard Cross, “Duns Scotus on Disability: Teleology, 
Divine Willing, and Pure Nature," 83f. 

73 Joshua Eyler, *Introduction: Breaking Boundaries, Building Bridge," 3; 
quoting Metzler, Disability in Medieval Europe, 3. See also Jennifer 
Gianfalla, **Ther Is Moore Mysshapen Amonges Thise Beggeres: Dis- 
course of Disability in Piers Plowman,” 120. One also finds a growing 
appreciation for different understandings of disability across the biblical 
texts. See, for instance, Amos Yong, The Bible, Disability, and the Church, 
6: “what we call disability today is anachronistic when applied to the Bible, 
since there is no straightforward biblical notion that captures what the term 
disability has come to mean presently." The most thorough treatment to 
date appears to be Melcher, Parsons, and Yong, The Bible and Disability: A 
Commentary. 

74 Elizabeth Barnes, The Minority Body, 2. This is also why Barnes prefers a 
“ground-up” rather than “top-down” approach. 

75 Elizabeth Barnes, The Minority Body, 3. 

76 We can extrapolate some about how Aquinas and Scotus would think about 
this distinction given their differing views on the relationship between sin 
and disability, discussed above. 

77 Elizabeth Barnes, The Minority Body, 55. 

78 Ibid., 60. 

79 Whether this neutrality is compatible with the normatively rich metaphysi- 
cal frameworks of medieval philosophers and theologians is another import- 
ant question, and one that is addressed at greater length in the chapters by 
Frost, Romero, Cross, and Ward in this volume. 

80 See Cross’s chapter in the present volume. 
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81 In fact, Anita Silvers (“An Essay on Modeling: The Social Model of Disabil- 
ity,” 23), argues that the idea that the range of disabilities “form a class of 
‘the disabled’ is a 20th century invention .... Only during the first part of the 
[twentieth] century was the term ‘the disabled’ introduced to characterize 
and collectivize” the range of disabilities under a single category. 

82 See Christina Van Dyke’s and Richard Cross’s chapters in the present vol- 
ume for two such examples. 

83 See Irina Metzler, Disability in Medieval Europe, and Joshua Eyler, “Intro- 
duction: Breaking Boundaries, Building Bridge.” 

84 As Tom Shakespeare and Nicholas Watson (“The Social Model of Disabil- 
ity: An Outdated Ideology?” 25), put it, “Different societies treat particular 
eroups people with of impairments in different ways. For example, in the 
medieval period, being unable to read was not a problem, because social 
processes did not demand literacy.” 

85 Miguel Romero, “The Goodness and Beauty of Our Fragile Flesh,” 223-225. 

86 A previous version of this chapter was presented at the 2018 Disability in 
Medieval Latin Philosophy and Theology at the University of Notre Dame. 
I am indebted to the other participants not only for their helpful comments 
and question on my chapter but also for the ways in which their projects have 
helped me refine the present projects. In particular, Pd like to thank Rich- 
ard Cross, Miguel Romero, Cheyne Joslin, Mark Spencer, and Jeff Brower 
for their useful input. Scott Williams in particular gave extended and very 
useful feedback on the penultimate version of this chapter; his patience as an 
editor is quite commendable. 
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2 Medieval Aristotelians on 
Congenital Disabilities and 
Their Early Modern Critics! 


Gloria Frost 


Introduction 


This chapter explores medieval Aristotelian perspectives on the phenom- 
enon which we refer to today as *congenital disability." According to 
the World Health Organization, congenital disorders, also called *birth 
defects," are *defined as structural or functional anomalies (e.g. meta- 
bolic disorders) that occur during intrauterine life and can be identified 
prenatally, at birth or later in life.” The contemporary category includes 
conditions that are the result of genetic inheritance or mutation, as well 
as those caused by environmental factors during pregnancy. Though we 
know much about the general causes of congenital impairments, medical 
professionals are unable to identify the specific causes of an individual 
child's congenital disability in about 5096 of cases.? This chapter pres- 
ents and analyzes medieval theories about the causes of congenital dis- 
abilities, as well as medieval views about the humanity and moral status 
of people born with severe disabilities. The chapter highlights respects in 
which medieval theories about congenital disabilities are significant for 
both the history of medicine and the history of philosophy. 

The chapter shows that in the medieval period the Aristotelian thinker 
Albert the Great developed a detailed taxonomy of types of congenital 
defects and their physical causes. He recognized a distinction between 
conditions that were caused by defects in the organic material contrib- 
uted by the parents and those which arose from a defect in the embryo's 
environment. Though writing long before the modern science of genet- 
ics, Albert had a theory about how medical conditions could be inher- 
ited from parent to child. In contrast with Albert's focus on the natural 
causes of congenital disabilities, many in the medieval period believed 
that the primary causes of congenital disabilities were parental sexual 
sin or the mother's misuse of her imagination during pregnancy. 

In addition to being relevant to the history of medicine, medieval 
Aristotelian discussions of congenital disabilities are significant for the 
history of philosophy, particularly with regard to the downfall of Aris- 
totelian metaphysics in the early modern period. Modern thinkers, such 
as John Locke, claimed that congenital defects disproved the Aristote- 
lian hylomorphic conception of nature. Locke's rejection of Aristotelian 
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forms paved the way for him to reject the humanity of those born with 
severe cognitive impairments. The chapter discusses this objection and 
these other aspects of Locke's views in order to further analyze the mer- 
its and significance of the Aristotelian account of congenital disabilities. 
It will be shown that one strength of Aristotelian hylomorphism is that it 
provided a metaphysical framework for upholding the full humanity and 
equal moral status of those born with severe disabilities. 


The Medieval Concept of the Monster 


There have always been people born unable to see, or walk, or with 
limited cognitive abilities. However, the concept of a *disability" is a 
fairly recent notion. It was not until the 19th century that the myriad 
of physical and mental limitations were generalized together under the 
single class known as *disability."* To uncover past ways of thinking 
about a uniquely modern concept, one must first identify appropriate 
ancestral concepts.? In the case of disability, this task is complicated by 
the uncertainty that surrounds this concept today. In present discourse, 
there is disagreement about whether disabilities arise purely from the 
biological level or also from contemporary social organization. On the 
medical model, biological impairments are the sole cause of the limita- 
tions which those with a disability face. By contrast on the social model, 
biological impairment is not sufficient for disability. A disability arises 
through the “poor fit” between an individual body and its environment. 
On this model, lacking eyesight is not sufficient to be disabled. It is this 
medical condition together with a lack of societal accommodation that 
disables. The medical model seeks to improve lives through cures and 
treatments, while the social model seeks to change society so that those 
with disabilities are more able to participate. Both the social and the 
medical models agree that a biological impairment is at least a necessary 
condition for a disability.Ó In order to produce historical research which 
is relevant on both models, this chapter focuses on medieval views about 
the biological impairments involved in disabilities. 

While medieval thinkers had no generalized concept of a class of peo- 
ple who were disabled, they had a concept which ranged over all people 
with atypical bodily conditions, namely the “monstrous.” To the con- 
temporary ear, the term “monster” evokes that which is frightful, hor- 
rific, or perhaps even morally depraved. To medieval thinkers, however, 
the term signified merely an organism born with an unusual physical 
structure.’ Such conditions include paralysis, blindness, missing limbs, 
and severe cognitive impairments. The sorts bodily impairments which 
we today consider to ground disabilities fall under the medieval concept 
of the monstrous. Yet, the medieval concept also included conditions 
which we would not consider as grounding disabilities. For instance, 
twins were considered monstrous since multiparous pregnancies are 
not the norm for humans. For some medieval figures, the concept also 
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ranged over bodily conditions that we would deem impossible, such as 
hybrid species.? While the medieval concept of a monster is by no means 
the same concept as the contemporary concept of a disability, it is an 
appropriate ancestral concept since it includes under its extension the 
bodily structures that are a necessary feature of disability. 


Common Views on the Causes of Monsters: Sin and 
Maternal Imagination 


Two different lines of ancient and patristic sources shaped medieval con- 
cepts of the monstrous. In Aristotle's Gezeration of Animals, he ex- 
plains monstrosities as happenings which are contrary to nature's usual 
operations. In his view, natural causes sometimes intersect with each 
other to produce a result which is infrequent or rare.” Aristotle’s thought 
also includes the notion that monsters are instances of nature failing to 
reach its goal. The sense in which Aristotle thought that natural pro- 
cesses intended goals will be explained further on. 

Other classical and Patristic sources offered a different perspective on 
monsters.! The Latin roots of the word monster are monstrare and mo- 
nere, which respectively mean *to show" and *to warn." Thus, among 


many Latin authors, monsters were seen as conveying special revelations 
from God. In his City of God (XXI.8) Augustine writes: 


Therefore, just as it was possible for God to make such natural 
kinds as He wished, so it is possible for him to change those natu- 
ral kinds into whatever he wishes. From this power comes the wild 
profusion of those marvels which are called omens, signs, portents, 
prodigies .... The various names monstra, ostenta, portenta, prodi- 
gia come from the verbs monstrare “show,” because they show 
something by a sign ... [and] predict the future .... To us these ... 
monstra ... should demonstrate ... that God will do what he has 


declared he will do ....!! 


For Augustine, monsters both reveal God's power over nature and warn 
that God is about to do something important. Particular monstrous 
births in the period were considered as divine warnings of subsequent 
historical calamities.!^ So, while Aristotle saw monsters the result of 
nature's failure to achieve its purpose, Christians were inclined to view 
monsters as fulfilling an extrinsically ordained divine purpose. 
Medieval explanations of the more immediate created causes of con- 
genital disabilities frequently appealed to religious and moral phenom- 
ena. It was quite common to blame parental sexual sin as the cause of a 
monstrous birth. Hildegard of Bingen (1098-1180) writes the following: 


often in forgetfulness of God and by the mocking devil, a mixture 
(mistio) is made of the man and the woman and the thing born 
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therefrom is deformed, for parents who have sinned against me re- 
turn to me crucified in their children." 


A 13th century church synod in France stated that children conceived 
in illicit sex would be born deformed.!^ A wide range of sexual activ- 
ities were considered sinful in the medieval period. It was not merely 
fornication or adultery. Sex between married people was considered 
sinful if it occurred at the wrong time, such as after childbirth or during 
menstruation, or in the wrong position, that is, not in the missionary 
position. All of these actions were seen as a potential cause of an off- 
spring with a bodily defect. “Hybrid species" births were attributed to 
bestiality.'? 

It was common in the period to lay exclusive blame on the mother 
for birth defects. Misuse of the maternal imagination was commonly 
appealed to as a cause of monstrous birth.'® It was believed that if the 
mother were to imagine something unusual either during conception or 
pregnancy, her child would bear a resemblance to that which she had 
imagined. The 14th century thinker Giles of Rome adopted this theory. 
He recounts a story of a fair-skinned woman who looked at a picture of 
an Ethiopian prior to having intercourse with her Caucasian husband. 
Giles claims that as a result of imaging the Ethiopian at the time of con- 
ception, she gave birth to a black child. The origin of the “maternal 
imagination" theory is the biblical story of Laban and Jacob.!? In this 
story, Laban promises to give Jacob all of the striped and spotted sheep 
from his flocks. Jacob then places striped and spotted rods in the drink- 
ing water near where solid-colored sheep mated. Gazing upon these 
sticks causes the ewes to give birth to striped and spotted offspring. 
Giles cites this story as evidence that maternal imagination influences 
fetal development.!” To a contemporary reader, the proposal that the 
mother's imagination can impact fetal development sounds fantastical. 
However, this theory had many supporters up through the modern pe- 
riod in both natural philosophy and medicine. Perhaps one of its most 
well-known adopters was Rene Descartes, often dubbed the father of 
modern philosophy and science.^" 


Medieval Aristotelians on the Causes of Monsters: 
Albert the Great's Taxonomy 


Background: Aristotle's Hylomorphism, Theory of the 
Four Causes, and Human Generation 


Medieval Aristotelian approaches to the causes of congenital defects 
de-emphasized the religious and moral realm and instead focused 
more on physical causes. Their causal explanations of congenital de- 
fects presupposed many Aristotelian theories about the natural world, 
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particularly Aristotle's theory of hylomorphism and the four causes. Hy- 
lomorphism is the theory that material substances are composed of two 
correlative principles: matter and substantial form. A substantial form 
is that which accounts for a substance's actual existence, its being of a 
determinate species, and its possession of the attributes that are proper 
to Its species. By contrast, matter is characterized as a mere receptivity 
or potentiality for taking on form. Matter was conceived of as lacking 
any actual qualities of itself. Aristotle's motivation for developing the 
theory of hylomorphism was to provide an account of how one sub- 
stance could be generated from the corruption of another. In his view, 
when substance A passes out of existence and substance B comes to be 
from A, the substantial form of B informs the prime matter which was 
previously actualized by A's substantial form. Prime matter accounts for 
the continuity in substantial change, while substantial form accounts for 
the novelty or difference.?! 

The prime matter which carries over from the corrupted substance into 
the generated one does not have any actual quality or quantity of itself. 
Nevertheless, not just any substance can be generated from any other. 
Forms must be actualized in prime matter according to a certain order. 
Matter must be prepared by certain forms in order to take on another 
one.^^ Thus, the forms that matter is actualized by just prior to a sub- 
stantial change constrains the range of qualities and quantities which can 
be actual in the newly generated substance. This aspect of the theory will 
be extremely relevant to understanding how some congenital defects are 
explained. 

Though matter and form are central to explaining change, Aristo- 
tle recognized that matter and form alone could not explain why ac- 
tual changes in the material world begin to be.^? When one substance 
changes, this change must be initiated by another substance known as 
an agent or efficient cause. Efficient causes are the sources of the move- 
ments by which matter gains and loses a form. Aristotle thought that 
even the activities of non-rational, natural substances must be ordered 
toward a determinate goal known as a final cause. Aristotle thought that 
without assuming that natural substances act for the sake of a deter- 
minate result, there is no explanation for why the same type of natural 
processes regularly terminate in the same results. 

While medieval thinkers generally agreed with Aristotle's account of 
the four causes (matter, form, agent, and final/end), there was disagree- 
ment about which substances played these causal roles in human gener- 
ation. According to Aristotle, the male alone was an agent or efficient 
cause of generation. The woman only supplied the matter upon which 
the male acted. According to this theory, the male sperm acted upon 
the female menstrual blood until it was gradually changed, eventually 
passing out of existence, to give way to a series of new substances and fi- 
nally a new human being. In contrast with Aristotle, the early physician 
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Galen (c. 130 AD-c. 210 AD) maintained that both the male and the fe- 
male contributed actively in generation. He thought that both produced 
sperm.^* John Duns Scotus and many Franciscans likewise granted ac- 
tive causality to the female.^ However, Albert and his student Thomas 
Aquinas followed Aristotle in maintaining that only the male was an 
active efficient cause in generation. 


Albert tbe Great on tbe Causes of Congenital Disabilities 


With this background in place, we can examine some medieval Aristote- 
lian views on congenital disabilities. I focus on Albert the Great since the 
comprehensiveness and detail of his account of congenital defects goes 
far beyond other major scholastic figures. After discussing Albert's views, 
I will show that his more well-known student Thomas Aquinas adopted 
the main points of his theory about the possible causes of congenital de- 
fects, though he did not go into the level of detail which Albert does. 

Albert's fullest and most systematic discussion of the causes of con- 
genital defects is found in his commentary on Book II of Aristotle's Phys- 
ics. This text was a popular locus for medieval Aristotelians to discuss 
the topic. The text contains Aristotle's response to the ancient thinker 
Empedocles's rejection of final causality in nature. According Empedo- 
cles, the fact that natural processes sometimes have unusual outcomes is 
supposed to prove that natural processes are not ordered to determinate 
effects as their goal (i.e., there is no final causality). In his commentary 
Physics II, Albert follows Aristotle in rejecting Empedocles's inference. 
Albert argues that the reason why natural processes sometimes fail to 
reach their goals is because of a defect in the particular natural princi- 
ples which are involved in a particular case. Defects in the efficient cause 
or material cause can thwart a process from reaching its proper end. He 
then explains how this applies in cases of human generation. 

Before going into the details of his taxonomy of the causes of congeni- 
tal defects, it is useful to clarify the sense in which Albert and his scholas- 
tic counterparts thought that the process of human generation could “fail 
to reach its goal.” They thought that if this process terminated in a live 
birth, the organism which is born could be nothing other than a human 
organism. But sometimes the human which was born lacked the usual 
qualities, size, or abilities which human beings typically have. This is the 
respect in which the process was thought to have “missed its goal.” The 
male formative power tended toward producing a human being with all 
of the attributes which typically belong to human beings.~° Sometimes, 
however, it is impeded from reaching this goal. In such a case, the new 
organism would have a human substantial form; however, it would be 
missing some of the attributes which typically belong to human beings. 

In his commentary on Physics II, Albert describes approximately fif- 
teen different types of atypical bodily structures. He groups these body 
types into four categories.^/ He then describes the particular causes 
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Categories of Monster Bodily condition Particular Cause 


Lack of Matter 


Superabundance of Matter 


Disproportionateness of Quality 


Defect in that which Surrounds 
the Embryo 


l. 


Atypically small members 


Missing members or members 
unable to sustain acts 


Both 1 and 2 


Entire body 1s atypically large 
(with members proportionate to 
each other in size) 


One or more members are 
disproportionally large 


Bodily members arisen before 
natural time (e.g. infants born 
with teeth, sexual maturity) 


Extra bodily members 


Twins / Conjoined Twins 


Either 4 and 7, or 5 and 7 


. Hermaphrodite 


|l. Excessively lean or fat body 


. Missing, curved, disjointed or 
separated bodily member 


. Conjoined twins 


. Body parts resembling parts of 
a different species of animal 





Insufficient amount of matter 
or weakness in the formative power 


Defect in matter or weakness in 
formative power 
Lack of matter and weakness in 


formative power 


strength of the formative power 
and abundance of matter 


Abundance of matter 


strength of the formative power 


Abundance of matter 


Division of sperm in mother's 
womb-—complete or incomplete 


strength of the formative power 
and abundance of matter 


Contrary qualities “conquer” each 
other and both characterize the 
embryo (in different material parts) 


Disproportion between elemental 
qualities 1n the forming of the 
embryo 


Rupture in amniotic sac (which 


causes matter to flow out) 


Ruptured sac with multiple 
embryos which become fused 


Defect in the heat which contains 
the power of the heavenly bodies 


Figure 2.1 Albert's taxonomy of monsters and their causes (In Phys. II.3). 


which explain why the particular bodily structure occurred. Figure 2.1 
above summarizes Albert's account of the types of monstrous bodies 
and their particular causes. Each category is explained in greater detail 
in the following subsections. 


Lack of Matter 


1. ATYPICALLY SMALL BODILY MEMBERS 


The first type of monstrous body Albert discusses is the body which 
lacks matter. This type of body can be either atypically small or missing 
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bodily parts. In cases in which all bodily members are present, but they 
are atypically small, Albert claims that the cause is either that (1) the 
matter from which the fetus was generated (i.e., the female menstrual 
blood) was of an insufficient quantity or that (2) the father's formative 
power was too weak. When the formative power is weak, Albert ex- 
plains: *[I]t is only able to form a part of the matter and it rejects the 
rest."^? The mother supplies enough menstrual blood, but the father's 
power is too weak to form all of it. With the father's power acting on 
only a part of the menstrual blood, there is an insufficient quantity of 
matter transformed, and so, the offspring’s body is atypically small. 


2. MISSING BODILY MEMBERS 


When a child 1s born missing a bodily member, this can be either because 
of a defect in the matter provided by the mother or because of weakness 
in the father's formative power. Albert notes that what he means by those 
which lack members is both a complete absence of a member “as if it's 
been cut off” as well those who lack actions performed through a member 
on account of “weak or curved members which cannot sustain acts."^ 
Albert believes that it is possible to discern whether the mother's or fa- 
ther's contribution was responsible in a particular case of a weak or miss- 
ing member by considering which part of the body is missing. He explains: 


The sign of this [1.e. missing members due to weakness in the forma- 
tive power] is that they especially lack members far from the heart 
and distant from the liver in which the power for forming the mem- 
bers is especially located, as for example when they lack a hand or 
foot or some extrinsic member on their head.?? 


Albert believed that the male's formative power, which continued to act 
on the developing embryo throughout the pregnancy, was located in the 
embryo's heart and liver. A weak power cannot extend to form the parts 
of the organism that are farthest from its own location. Thus, when 
members are missing far from the liver and heart, Albert reasons that 
weakness of the formative power was to blame. 


3. BOTH MISSING MEMBERS AND THE MEMBERS THAT 
ARE PRESENT ARE AT YPICALLY SMALL 


When a person is born both with atypically small members and missing 
members, Albert thinks that both lack of matter and a weakness in the 
formative power are to blame. The lack of matter explains the body's 
small size, while it is the weakness in the formative power which ex- 
plains the missing members.?! Albert claims lack of matter alone does 
not cause members to be missing. Even when the mother supplies an 
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insufficient quantity of matter, a strong formative power forms every 
member of the body in the matter given. So, Albert thinks that when 
members are missing in addition to atypically small members weakness 
in the formative power must also be at fault.?^ 

Before moving on to discuss the next type of monstrous body and 
Its causes, it is worth considering how it can be that the quantity or 
quality of the matter out of which the fetus is generated can be causally 
responsible for a congenital defect. Recall that in Aristotle's theory of 
hylomorphism the matter which carries over from one substance to the 
next in generation and corruption is prime matter, and it has no actual 
qualities and or even quantity of itself. It is purely a receptivity for form. 
Given this view of prime matter, it is initially puzzling that Albert thinks 
that the quantity (and as we will see also the quality) of the woman's 
menstrual blood can be causally responsible for a congenital defect in 
the fetus. If that which carries over from the menstrual blood into the 
new fetus is prime matter and it bears no quality or quantity of itself, 
how is it that the properties of the menstrual blood can be explanatory 
of the fetus's properties? The answer to this question lies in the nature of 
prime matter and how it must be actualized. Though prime matter has 
no actual properties of itself, it must receive forms of different species 
according to a determinate order. It must be prepared by lower forms in 
order to be actualized by higher ones. This is why certain types of sub- 
stances can only be generated from certain other types. For example, a 
human cannot be immediately generated from a rock. The prime matter 
which composes the rock must be actualized by other higher forms be- 
fore it can eventually be actualized by the form of a human being. The 
same is true with accidental qualities and quantities. In natural change, 
prime matter cannot be actualized first by the form of whiteness and 
then immediately afterward, with no forms intervening, by the form of 
blackness. It must be gradually and successively actualized by the inter- 
mediate forms between whiteness and blackness. Likewise, prime matter 
cannot be composing a substance which is ten feet tall and then imme- 
diately at the next moment composing a substance which is two feet tall 
without being actualized by intermediate quantitative forms. In natural 
change, there is a determinate order in which matter must be actualized 
by form. Given this fact, the substantial and accidental forms of one sub- 
stance place constraints on the forms which can actualize any substance 
which is immediately generated from it. Since not just any form can 
follow upon any other, the qualities and quantity of the mother’s men- 
strual blood constrain the forms that can actualize the new fetus which 
is generated from it. If the quantity of the menstrual blood is too small, 
quantities which fall within the typical range tor a human body cannot 
be actualized in the substance which comes to be from the blood. We 
will see in the next category how it is that an excess of menstrual blood 
can likewise lead to an atypical bodily structure. 
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Superabundance of Matter 


4—6,9. EXCESSIVE SIZE OF BODY 


Albert notes that sometimes infants are born with a whole body of ex- 
cessive size, while in other cases the body as a whole is normal in size 
and only a certain member of the body is excessively large. If the en- 
tire body 1s enormous and all bodily members are proportioned to each 
other, Albert claims that the cause was both strength of the formative 
power and abundance of matter. When only one member is large and 
not proportioned to the rest of the normal sized body, Albert claims 
that the cause was only an overly strong male formative power. Since the 
power is not proportionate to the matter (as in the case in which there 
Is an excessively strong formative power and an abundance of matter), 
Albert claims that the power forms some parts of the matter better than 
others. It will form the interior organs in normal proportions since these 
are closer to the site of the power and thus “easier” for it to form and 
then will err in forming the external members, such as hands and feet, 
making these of an excessive size.^? 


7-9. EXTRA MEMBERS (INCLUDING CONJOINED TWINS) 


There are different ways in which an animal might be born with an extra 
member. First, it might happen that an infant is born with body parts 
having arisen before their natural time. He gives the example of infants 
born with teeth having already descended and an infant girl, who, he 
claims, was born in his time, with breasts and menstruation. Albert says 
the cause of such births is excessive strength of the heat (i.e., the forma- 
tive power) that forms and matures the embryo.?^ Second, a child might 
be born with more members than usually present in the human body, 
such as a sixth finger on a hand. The cause of this is an abundance of 
matter.?? Albert notes, however, that when there is a case in which there 
are two heads or two conjoined bodies, the cause is different. This is due 
to the dividing of the sperm in the mother's womb. When the sperm di- 
vides in the womb, there are two instances of the formative power, each 
forming a distinct embryo. Albert thought that twins were born through 
a complete division of the sperm and infants born with two bodies or 
two heads were the result of an incomplete division.?? He writes: 


| l ]here are certain women and certain animals who take much plea- 
sure in sexual intercourse, and in that pleasure the mother moves 
when the sperm pours over her sensible nerves, and in that motion 
the sperm is divided. When the division is totally completed, then 
there will be twins, if the semen coalesces in a fetus. If, however, the 
division is not completed, but the sperm divides as 1f into branches, 
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then there will be a two-bodied animal either in its lower half, 
upper-half or even in the middle depending upon the way in which 
the sperm is divided.?/ 


Albert says that the incomplete division of the sperm in the mother is 
likewise the cause of why infants are born with too many openings in 
their bodies. Presumably when the sperm is divided, the various quan- 
tities of sperm act on the developing body in an uncoordinated fashion, 
each attempting to form the same parts over again. He claims that in his 
time there was a fetus which died before birth which had eleven mouths 
and tongues and twenty-two incomplete lips.?? 


Quality Disproportionate to the Matter 


10-11. HERMAPHRODITES, AND THOSE WHO ARE LEAN OR FAT 


In discussing the category of “disproportionate quality,” Albert cites 
infants born with bodies which are too lean or too fat, as well as her- 
maphrodites. What these seemingly diverse conditions have in common 
is that they are caused by either an excessive or a defective proportion of 
one or more of the elemental qualities (hot, cold, wet, dry) which char- 
acterize the forming embryo’s body.?? A body which is too lean is caused 
by excessive heat, while a body which is too fat is caused by excessive 
cold.^? Albert does not explain exactly what it is that causes the body 
to have disproportionate qualities when it is being formed. Presumably 
there could be many possible causes since the precise degree of hot, cold, 
wet, and dry that characterized the various parts of the embryo body 
would depend both on the qualitative characteristics of the male sperm 
and on the matter supplied by the female, as well as many environmental 
factors.^! 

In his De animalibus, Albert offers a more detailed account of how 
hermaphrodites were generated. The general theory of sex differentia- 
tion was that sex was determined based on the proportion between the 
heat of the male formative power and the moisture of the matter it acted 
upon. If the male formative power was hot enough to dry the mois- 
ture, a male was formed. If the moisture was too great for the formative 
power to dry, then a female resulted. The first condition needed for a 
hermaphrodite to be generated is an abundance of matter in the genital 
region. But this was not by itself a sufficient cause. Hermaphrodites were 
formed when in one part of the matter, the heat of the formative power 
overcame the moisture of the matter, but yet in a different part of the 
matter, the moisture overcame the heat.^^ This led to the forming of the 
genital organs of both sexes. In some cases of hermaphroditism, one sex 
was the principal sex. But in other cases, Albert claims it is not clear 
whether one sex is principal.^ 
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Albert claimed that there are two categories of monsters which are 
caused by a defect in the embryo’s surrounding environment. The two 
categories are based on the two different surroundings: first, that which 
“contains [the fetus] as a skin” (i.e., the amniotic sac) and second, the 
heat that surrounds the fetus and contains the power of the heavenly 
bodies.^^ Albert, like other Aristotelians, held that in addition to the 
male semen, the heat and light of the sun was as a general active cause 
in the generation of new organisms of any species. In the case of higher 
species, the celestial bodies needed to be positioned in particular ways 
favorable to the generation of the species in question. 


12-13. DEFECIS IN THE AMNIOTIC SAC 


Many sorts of monsters result from a rupture in the amniotic sac. Albert 
writes: “|S]ometimes matter flows out and so a member is missing or 
curved or too large or disjointed or separated from those near it.”* If 
the sac is ruptured when there are multiple embryos, the bodies of two 
different embryos can become fused together.*° 


14. DEFECTS IN THE HEAT CONTAINING THE POWER 
OF THE HEAVENLY BODIES 


Albert was influenced by a work attributed to Ptolemy, the De nativi- 
tatibus, which attributed atypical births to the position of the celestial 
bodies at the time of conception.*’ Presumably changes in the positions 
of celestial bodies altered the strength of the light and heat that acted 
on both the matter involved in generation and on the male semen. Fur- 
thermore, Albert claimed that figures of the rays and stars can draw 
the embryo into a different shape from the one which is the goal of the 
male semen.^? Albert claimed that from a defect in the heat surrounding 
the embryo, there could arise animals born with body parts resembling 
animals of diverse species. He claims to have seen a human born with 
truncated arms and legs who lacked a human bodily appearance. He 
attributed this to the heavenly bodies being positioned in a way that 
impeded the causal influence of the sun.^? 

Albert discussed the case of pigs and cows born with human-appearing 
heads.?? Albert claims that organisms such as these cannot be the result 
of the two diverse species mating since he says the male and female con- 
tributions of such diverse species would destroy each other.?! According 
to him, animals of one species which have parts resembling a different 
species are caused as a result of the sperm deriving a quality from the 
heavenly bodies. Such a derived quality goes beyond its innate formative 
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power.^^ Albert maintained that the heavenly bodies could be responsi- 
ble for a non-human animal having the shape of a human being, yet he 
denies that the heavenly bodies could cause an actual buman being to 
be generated from a non-human animal.?? The heavenly bodies have the 
power to cause figures and shapes, but they lack the power to cause a 
new member of the species; only the semen has the power to cause a new 
member of the species. 

According to A.W. Bates, there is a well-known story in which Albert 
the Great saved the life of a herdsmen accused of bestiality when his cow 
gave birth to an offspring which appeared human-like. Albert argued 
that it was through the influence of the power of the heavenly bodies that 
the cow offspring had a human-like figure.°* Albert's explanation was so 
persuasive that the herdsman was spared from the punishment of death. 


Albert on tbe Causes of Intellectual and Sensory Impairments 


A question one might have about Albert’s taxonomy is whether it offers 
any explanation of the causes of intellectual or sensory impairments. 
Most of Albert's attention seems to be focused on classifying the causes 
of atypical physical structures of the body. However, in his view, both 
sensory impairments and cognitive impairments are rooted in bodily 
structures which would fall under the taxonomy above. One such exam- 
ple he gives in his Ozaestiones de Animalibus 1s excessive fleshiness of 
the head which was thought to impair the senses and intellect. Excessive 
fleshiness would fall under the category of a disproportionate quality 
since it is an imbalance of qualities that causes more flesh, rather than 
bone, to form.?? Ancient philosophers and physicians maintained that 
animal bodies contained spirits or preuma.?? These were not thought 
to be immaterial entities, but rather they were an extremely rarified ma- 
terial substances derived ultimately from breath. The spirits travelled 
from one bodily organ to another and were responsible for tasks such as 
bringing about muscle movement and conveying sense information from 
bodily parts to the brain. They played a role similar to the role of the 
nervous system in modern physiology. The way in which excessive flesh- 
iness of the head obstructed thought and sensation was by obstructing 
the spirits’ pathway by impeding the body's natural erect posture. As a 
result of the lack of alignment in the body, the pneuma or spirits could 
not travel directly from the heart to the brain. This, according to Albert, 
resulted in a weakness of the senses.?/ While Albert, like his medieval 
Aristotelian counterparts, denied that the intellect used a material organ 
to operate, he nevertheless claimed that the intellect could be impeded 
in its operation through weaknesses of the senses. The intellect cannot 
operate, in the Aristotelian view, apart from a phantasm gained through 
the senses.?? 
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Significance of Albert’s Views: Decoupling Congenital 
Defect from Parental Sin and Rejecting Exclusive Blame 
on the Mother 


Many of Albert’s theories about the causation of congenital defects were 
derived from Avicenna’s medical works.?^ Nevertheless, Albert played a 
crucial role in introducing these theories into Latin scholastic philoso- 
phy. Against the larger backdrop of theories about monsters on offer in 
the Middle Ages, Albert's view is significant insofar as it offers an alter- 
native to the widespread view that monsters were caused by the sexual 
sins of the child's parents. Albert's alternative naturalistic approach to 
explaining why children were born with impairments no doubt would 
have lifted the stigma and shame which followed from the other theory. 

In Albert's view, it remains the case that some monstrosities are a 
result of the particular manner in which the parents had intercourse 
when they conceived the child. For instance, as we have seen, motions 
of the mother during intercourse can cause the sperm to divide, which 
in turn can lead to conjoined twins. Furthermore, sex at the “wrong 
time” with respect to astronomical phenomena can likewise result in a 
monster through the interference of the heavenly bodies’ causality. It is 
unclear, though, whether Albert would have regarded the couple’s ill- 
times or ill-positioned sexual activity as sinful.°? Furthermore, Albert 
recognized other causes of monsters which were not tied to the man- 
ner in which the parents had intercourse. Among these causes were de- 
fects in the male's formative power. If the male's power were excessively 
strong or weak, a monstrous offspring would result regardless of how 
the couple had sex. By recognizing that some monsters simply followed 
from the state of the male or female's biological contribution to the off- 
spring, Albert separated the causation of monsters from the moral realm 
of human choice. 

In addition to de-coupling monstrosity from sexual sin, Albert's views 
are significant insofar as he denied that the female parent was exclusively 
to blame for this phenomenon. Irina Metzler, a leading scholar of medi- 
eval views on disability, has claimed that medieval views on the causes 
of monsters were misogynistic. According to her, even those who took a 
more naturalistic or medical approach to disability traced all monstros- 
ity in offspring to failures of the mother in her biological contribution 
to generation.®! It should be clear that this is not an accurate character- 
ization of Albert’s views. As we have seen above, Albert traced several 
types of atypical bodily structures to the excessive strength or weakness 
of the male formative power. In his view, even with the female making 
a perfect contribution to the generation of the new child, a monstrosity 
may nevertheless follow because of the condition of the male's formative 
power. In other texts, Albert even offers a theory about how disabling 
bodily illnesses, such as leprosy, can be passed on from father to child.9^ 
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Reception of Albert’s Views in Aquinas 


Aquinas did not have the level of learning or interest which Albert had 
in biology and medicine. Nevertheless, there are passages in Aquinas's 
works which show that he adopted the same general range of causes to 
explain congenital disabilities as his teacher did. Like Albert, Aquinas 
admits that some birth defects arise through a weakness in the male's 
formative power. He writes: “A defective operation always proceeds 
from a defect of some principle just as from a defect in the semen pro- 
ceeds monstrosity of the offspring.”°? He also acknowledges that birth 
defects can arise from matter which is not properly disposed to receive 
a form or from an interfering action of a more powerful agent (e.g., the 
heavenly bodies).°* 

Aquinas never attributes birth defects to divine punishment for the 
personal sins of an individual. Yet, in his view had Adam and Eve not 
committed original sin, nature would have remained in a state of perfec- 
tion such that no failures of natural causes would have been possible.9? 
In the state of innocence (i.e., the state humans were in prior to original 
sin), there would be no defective formative powers or matter which was 
ill-disposed to receive a form. Thus, for Aquinas defects in this life arise 
from biological conditions which are punitive in response to original 
sin. Nevertheless, Aquinas claims that the failures of biological causes 
which give rise to various monstrosities fall under God's providence.°° 
Aquinas more generally maintains that God only permits causes to fail 
and defects in their effects because he is able to bring a greater good out 
of these failures.?/ He never discusses what these greater goods are in 
the case of monstrosities. He believed that oftentimes we are unable to 
know how the suffering which we undergo brings a greater good to us.9? 


An Early Modern "Anti-Aristotelian" Perspective 
on Congenital Disabilities 


To further highlight the conceptual and historical significance of medi- 
eval Aristotelian views on congenital disabilities, this section considers 
later developments in thinking about this topic. Though often omitted 
from narratives about the rise of modernity, congenital disabilities were 
an important battleground for Aristotelians and their early modern op- 
ponents.°” The congenitally impaired were seen as a vivid counterex- 
ample to the Aristotelian world of fixed essences and regular patterns 
of natural causation. This section will first discuss John Locke's (1632- 
1704) objection to substantial form based on congenital impairments. It 
will then analyze the implications of Locke's rejection of real essences 
for his understanding of the moral status of the congenitally impaired. 
Comparison with Locke's perspective brings out some significant aspects 
of the Aristotelian understanding of those with congenital impairments. 
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Congenital Disabilities and the Challenge to 
Substantial Form 


Medieval Aristotelians had no doubt about the humanity of monsters. 
Regardless of their outward appearances or differences from other hu- 
man beings, the fact that they were generated by human parents en- 
tailed that they themselves were members of the human species. It was 
generally accepted in the period that substances which were capable of 
generating new substances could only generate a substance of the same 
species./ Thus, even those with the severest of disabilities were believed 
to be, in virtue of their human parentage, substances actualized by a 
human substantial form and, thus, fully human. 

According to John Locke, the belief that monsters are animated by 
substantial forms specifically the same as individuals with more typical 
attributes demonstrated the incoherence of the doctrine of substantial 
form. Substantial forms are supposed to be invariable principles which 
actualize in a substance all of the attributes which naturally belong to 
its species. Thus, Locke reasons that if there are substantial forms, then 
individual members of the same species should not be able to vary with 
respect to the attributes which are proper to the species. Locke, however, 
sees monsters as organisms which vary from the attributes standard to 
the species. Thus, he construes them as disproving substantial form. He 
writes the following in his Essay Concerning Human Understanding: 


[The opinion] which supposes these Essences, as a certain number 
of Forms or Molds, wherein all natural Things, that exist, are cast, 
and do equally partake, has, I imagine, very much perplexed the 
Knowledge of natural Things. The frequent Productions of Mon- 
sters, in all the Species of Animals, and of Changelings, and other 
strange Issues of humane Birth, carry with them difficulties, not 
possible to consist with this Hypothesis: Since it is as impossible, 
that two Things, partaking exactly of the same real Essence, should 
have different Properties, as that two Figures partaking in the same 
real Essence of a Circle, should have different Properties. 

(IIL.iii.17) 


In Locke’s view it cannot be the case both that there are monsters and 
that all human beings are human in virtue of being animated by a hu- 
man substantial form. This is because the substantial forms, if they did 
in fact exist, would have guaranteed that any member of the species has 
all of the attributes proper to the species. 

Locke's objection may initially seem quite devastating; however, Aris- 
totelians have some resources that they can draw on to respond. Briefly 
considering these resources will help further our understanding of the 
metaphysics underlying atypical bodily structures on the Aristotelian 
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paradigm. It is useful to begin with a distinction medieval Aristotelians 
made between two different types of attributes which belonged to a sub- 
stance in virtue of its species: an essential attribute and a necessary acci- 
dent (proprium). An essential attribute is a quality which is included in 
a substance’s essence or nature. Rationality and animality are essential 
attributes of humans because these qualities are included the very na- 
ture or definition of humanity. What it is for a substance to be human 
just is for it to be a rational animal. Necessary accidents (propria), by 
contrast, are not included in the very nature or definition of a substance. 
However, these attributes naturally arise or follow from that nature. Put 
otherwise, the substance’s nature is a sufficient explanation for why the 
substance has the necessary attribute in question. Examples of necessary 
attributes of humans are the capacity to see or having two legs. These 
attributes are not the very heart of what it is to be human. However, if 
a human being has these attributes, they are sufficiently explained by 
the substance’s being human. By contrast a human’s black skin color 
or particular height or weight is not grounded simply in the substance’s 
being human.’! There will be other particular causes which explain why 
these accidental features are present in a substance. They do not follow 
from its very nature. 

The distinction between essential attributes and necessary accidents is 
crucial for thinking about Locke’s objection to substantial forms. With 
regard to essential attributes, it is not logically possible for a substance 
to be of a particular kind and lacking essential attributes proper to that 
kind. For instance, what it is to be human just is to exist as a rational 
animal. So what would an Aristotelian say about human beings with 
severe cognitive impairments (“changelings”) whom Locke judges to be 
lacking in rationality? Our medieval Aristotelians would likely say that 
Locke is simply wrong in his judgment that they are not rational sub- 
stances. In the context of considering the question of whether those with 
severe cognitive impairments ought to be baptized, Aquinas considers an 
objection which compares humans with severe cognitive impairments to 
irrational (1.e., non-human) animals. Aquinas writes: 


[T]he mentally ill and cognitively impaired lack the use of reason 
accidentally, namely on account of some impediment in a bodily 
organ, not however on account of lacking a rational soul, as brute 
animals do. Hence the comparison between them does not hold.’ 


Aquinas’s point is that humans with severe cognitive impairments are 
still rational animals with a rational soul. Defects in their bodies impede 
them from using their intellectual power, but that power is nevertheless 
present. Those with severe cognitive disabilities are not in fact examples 
of humans who lack rationality. 
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Regarding necessary accidents, at least some medieval Aristotelians 
allow that individual organisms can lack at least some of the attributes 
which naturally arise from their species. Scotus, for example, explicitly 
discusses a class of necessary accidents which follow from a nature only 
for the most part.” While these attributes are explained by the sub- 
stance's nature when they are present, they are not logically entailed by 
the species. But how can it be that substantial forms are invariable and 
that there are some attributes which are proper to a given species but 
nevertheless missing from some individuals within the species? Shouldn't 
the substantial form invariably actualize every attribute which is natural 
to a substance's species? The details we have seen in Albert's taxonomy 
of the causes of congenital disabilities can help to answer these questions. 

In Albert's taxonomy, we saw that the general reasons for why a hu- 
man being might have an atypical bodily structure is (1) because the mat- 
ter from which the human being was generated did not have a suitable 
quality or quantity or (2) because the male formative power which trans- 
formed that antecedent substance (1.e., menstrual blood) into a human 
being was weak or (3) because an extrinsic cause interfered in the process 
of generation. In each of these cases, it happens that the prime matter 
which carries over from the corrupted substance into the new human be- 
ing is suitably prepared to receive the human substantial form. However, 
it is not suitably prepared to receive some of the accidental forms which 
naturally follow from that substantial form. The substantial form itself 
is invariable and perfect. What explains why certain accidental forms 
which naturally follow from it were not actualized is the fact that the 
matter which received that substantial form was not adequately prepared 
to receive these further accidental forms. Though the prime matter which 
carries over from the substance out of which the human was generated 
into the new human has no actual quality and quantity of itself, it must 
be prepared by being actualized by a series of prior forms in order to take 
on further determinate forms. Through weakness of the efficient cause, 
interferences by other agents or defects in the original material substance 
(i.e., the menstrual blood), it happens that the matter is not suitably pre- 
pared to receive all of the accidents which naturally follow trom the new 
substantial form. Thus, although the substantial form is itself invariable, 
there are variations in the accidents which arise from it on account of 
differences in the preparation of the individual matter of each individual 
substance. The prime matter which makes up each individual substance 
varies with regard to its history of which prior forms it was under, and 
this variability is what accounts for why on occasion some substances 
lack necessary accidents which are proper to their species. 


Rejection of Substantial Form Leads to Rejection of tbe 
Humanity of tbe Severely Disabled 


Once Locke rejects substantial forms and real essences, there is nothing 
left to secure the sameness in kind between those with severe cognitive 
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impairments and other human beings. In Locke’s view nothing in the in- 
ternal constitution of individual beings determines their species. Bound- 
aries between species are not fixed in nature. According to him, the 
sorting of individuals into species is a system of classification which we 
as humans actively create. In Locke's view, we form abstract ideas of dis- 
tinct species, and then we use these abstract ideas to classify individuals 
into groups./^ Locke claims that those with severe cognitive disabilities 
are not rightly classified as human because they cannot reason. The ab- 
stract idea of a human being is a rational animal, and in Locke’s view, 
the cognitively impaired do not fit this idea because they do not reason. 
In his view, the severely cognitively impaired are better represented by 
the abstract idea of “the shape, motion and life of a man without rea- 
son,” and he notes that this abstract idea is distinct from the abstract 
ideas of both “man and beast.” Thus, in his view those with severe 
cognitive disabilities make up their own species different from both hu- 
man and other species of non-human animals. 

Not only does Locke deny that the cognitively impaired belong in the 
same class or kind as human beings with typical attributes but he also 
denies that there is any evidence that they have souls as typical human 
beings do. Locke claims that attributing souls to the cognitively impaired 
on the basis of their human bodily appearance is like attributing a soul 
to a human corpse because of its outward appearance. He writes: 


For it may as rationally be concluded, that the dead body of a man, 
wherein there is to be found no more appearance or action of life 
than there is in a statue, has yet nevertheless a living soul in it, be- 
cause of its shape; as that there is a rational soul in a changeling, 
because he has the outside of a rational creature, when his actions 
carry far less marks of reason with them, in the whole course of his 
life, than what are to be found in many a beast.’° 


We saw above that Aquinas explicitly claimed that those with severe cog- 
nitive disabilities nevertheless have rational souls. Regardless of whether 
they can use their power of intellect to actually think, Aquinas would 
say, we can know they are humans, animated by a rational soul because 
they were generated by two human parents. Locke, however, goes on 
from this passage above to urge his reader to abandon the idea that there 
are species or essences in nature and instead “examine [things] by what 
our faculties can discover in them as they exist." // In Locke's view, if an 
existing being does not actually engage in acts of reasoning, then there is 
no rationale for placing him in the category of human being since he, as 
he actually is, does not fit the abstract idea of a rational animal. 

We also saw above that Aquinas defended the view that those with 
severe cognitive disabilities ought to be baptized. He believed that even 
those who lack the opportunity to cause acts of reasoning nevertheless 
retained the same moral status as other human beings in virtue of hav- 
ing the same specific type of substantial form, that is, a rational soul.’° 
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In Locke's view we find a different account of the criteria which must 
be met for moral status. Once it is rejected that there is some common 
nature or essence which secures the metaphysical sameness between 
all human beings, some other foundation must be sought for securing 
the moral and political rights. In his Second Treatise on Government, 
Locke claims that human persons are *equal and independent, no-one 
ought to harm anyone else in his life, health, liberty, or possessions" 
in part because “we have the same abilities.”’” In Locke's view, beings 
have moral status and political rights because they are able to do certain 
things. This leaves those with severe disabilities in a dangerous place. 
The merits of the medieval Aristotelian position are clear when com- 
pared with Locke's alternative. Rather than making moral status hinge 
on one's abilities, the Aristotelian framework makes it possible to hinge 
moral status on sameness of natural kind. All human beings, regardless 
of abilities or impairments, have equal moral status because they are all 
the same kind of being.?? 

Of course, any view that maintains that species or essences are real 
in nature can similarly hinge moral status on sameness of natural kind 
to secure the equal moral status of both typical humans and those with 
severe disabilities. Nevertheless, Aristotelian hylomorphism has an ex- 
planatory power which may go beyond other forms of essentialism. In 
order to make essentialism plausible in light of the range of disabilities 
that individual organisms face, it is necessary to have some account of 
how essence can be real in nature and yet there can be such a wide of 
range of diversity among members of the same species. Hylomorphism 
offers a metaphysic which can meet this challenge. Hylomorphism can 
explain how it can be the case both that all members of the same species 
share the same specific essence and, nevertheless, that it is possible for 
some of them to be impaired with respect to the attributes and powers 
which naturally follow from this essence. As we have seen, hylomor- 
phism posits that in addition to a principle which confers species (form), 
there is also a receptive principle in each individual (matter). Positing 
this receptive principle provides a way of accounting for how there can 
be variation in individuals even with respect to what is proper to a spe- 
cies. As we have seen, matter can be well- or ill-prepared to receive a 
given form, and this explains why individuals can be lacking in certain 
forms which naturally follow from their substantial kind. 


Conclusion 


As noted in the introduction, even today we do not understand the 
particular causes which are responsible for half of all cases of con- 
genital birth defects. Studying medieval views on this matter certainly 
will not help us solve that problem. Yet, there are a number of reasons 
why medieval views on the causes of congenital disabilities remain 
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important. First and foremost, those who live with congenital disabil- 
ities deserve to know their place in history. If we believe that under- 
standing the history of ideas is valuable in and of itself, we should care 
about how minorities have been understood in the past and how those 
past concepts influence today's attitudes. Second, studying the views of 
medieval Aristotelians, particularly Albert the Great, reveal that the 
Middle Ages may not have been so dark after all. Though it was wide- 
spread in his time to attribute congenital disability to religious and 
moral causes, Albert the Great took a reasoned, scientific approach 
to explaining the causes of particular congenital disorders. Beginning 
from the Aristotelian conception of the four causes, he applied logic 
to determine what particular types of failures of natural causes would 
give rise to particular types of atypical differences in bodily structure. 
We have also seen that his theory, contra Metzler, was not misogynis- 
tic. Far from laying exclusive blame on women for atypical births, he 
maintained that congenital disorders could be caused by a weakness in 
the male's formative power. Lastly, examining the early modern rejec- 
tion of substantial forms and Locke's alternative views on those with 
severe cognitive disabilities reveals some of the philosophical merits 
of the hylomorphic approach to the material world. Aristotelian hylo- 
morphism provides a metaphysical framework which allows for main- 
taining the humanity and equal moral status of those born with severe 
impairments. By thinking of substances as composed of an invariable 
principle which confers species, as well as a receptive principle, hy- 
lomorphism can make sense of the individual differences (including 
impairments) of those with severe disabilities without sacrificing their 
more important shared humanity.?! 
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12 One very well-known example was the *Monster of Ravenna," who was 
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Monsters, 22—24. 

13 Quoted from Joseph Needham, A History of Embryology, 85. In other 
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15 Vincent de Beauvais (c. 1190-1264) writes in his Speculum Naturale: “|t|his 
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of coitus between two different species” (quoted from Bates, Emblematic 
Monsters, 118). 

16 On the theory, see Marie-Heléne Huet, Monstrous Imagination. 

17 See Anthony Hewson, Giles of Rome and the Medieval Theory of Concep- 
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Jerome, quoting Quintilian. See Jerome, Liber quaestionum Hebraicarum 
in Genesim cap. 30.32-33, 38. For a discussion of Albert the Great’s refer- 
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Licet enim materia prima sit in potentia ad omnes formas, tamen quodam 
ordine suscipit eas. Per prius enim est in potentia ad formas elementares, 
et eis mediantibus secundum diversas proportiones commixtionum est in 
potentia ad diversas formas: unde non potest ex quolibet immediate fieri 
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See also Thomas Aquinas, ScG III.22. All Aquinas texts are from Thomas 
Aquinas, Opera Omnia. 

23 For Aristotle’s general discussion of the four causes, see Physics, 194b16- 
195b30, and Metaphysics, 1013a24—1014b25. 

24 For an overview and analysis of both the Aristotelian and Galenic theories 
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25 On Franciscan views of the active role of the mother in generation, see James 
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Franciscan school 1285-1315," 30-105. 

26 More specifically, Aristotle believed that the male formative power tended 
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and earlier ancestors were thought to be the result of a process that failed 
(to some extent) in reaching its goal. For a discussion of Aristotle's views, 
see Thomas V. Upton, “Aristotle on Monsters and the Generation of Kinds,” 
21-36. Aquinas likewise accepts that the male seed tends toward producing 
a male, but he affirms that with respect to human nature as such and God's 
intentions, the female is not a failure of purpose. See Aquinas, ST I 92.1 ad 1. 

27 Albert the Great, II Phys. 3.3 (ed. Col. 4.1, p. 136, Il. 55—61): 
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4.1 (Münster: Aschendorf, 1993). 
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such as leprosy, and other bodily defects can be inherited from the male 
parent to child, see Resnick, Marks of Distinction, 176—177. 

42 Albert the Great, De animalibus, Bk. 18, tract. 2, c. 3, 1220-1224. 

43 Albert the Great, I Phys. 3.3, 138, Il. 10-12. 

44 Ibid., II Phys. 3.3, 138, ll. 20-24. 

45 Ibid., 25-28: “[Q]uandoque enim materia effluit, et sic deficit membrum 
vel curvatur vel grandescit vel discontinuatur et dislocatur a membro sibi 
vicino.” 

46 Ibid., II Phys. 3.3, 138, ll. 28-30. 

47 B.B. Price, “Physical Astronomy and Astrology,” 180-181. Price discusses 
Albert's own experience of witnessing non-human animals born with human- 
appearing heads. 

48 Luke Demaitre and Anthony A. Travill, “Human Embryology and Develop- 
ment in the Works of Albertus Magnus,” 436. 

49 Ibid. 

50 Albert the Great, I Phys. 3.3, 138, Il. 33-34. 

51 He says that when the species are close or similar to each other, a middle 
species of animal can be generated, as with the mule generated from a horse 
and an ass. See ibid., II Phys. 3.3, 138, ll. 43-47. The mule is not understood 
by Albert as an animal that shares in two distinct species but rather as an 
animal of its own third species. 

52. Ibid., II Phys. 3.3, 138, ll. 38-40: “Sed potius fit ad constellationem ad illam 
formam sperma extra suam qualitatem moventem ....” 

53 B.B. Price, *Physical Astronomy and Astrology," 181. For a primary text in 
Albert, see VIII Phys. 2.10, 613, ll. 18-24: 


Id ideo si dispositiones et contemporationes seminis possunt sufficienter 
haberi per stellas, tunc posset fieri homo de eo semine, quod non est 
abscisum ab homine, vel capra et esset eiusdem speciei cum aliis, quia 
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virtutes caelestes, quae inducunt seminis causas specificas, operarentur 
ad eandem speciem, ad quam dispositum est semen. 


54 A.W. Bates, Emblematic Monsters, 118. 

55 Albert the Great, OO. de animalibus XIV, q. 10. This work, which is a 
reportatio of Albert's teaching, is available in English translation. See 
Albert the Great, Albert the Great’s Questions Concerning Aristotle's “On 
Animals.” 

56 On Albert’s positions on pneuma in general and with regard to ancient 
debates about the organ from which they originated, see Miguel de Asua, 
“Medicine and Natural Philosophy in Albert the Great,” 277-281. 

57 Albert the Great, OO. de animalibus XIV, q. 10. 

58 See especially ibid., OO. de animalibus XIV, q. 10, ad 2. 

59 On Albert’s medical learning and the influence of Avicenna, see N.G. Siraisi, 
“The Medical Learning of Albertus," 379-404. 

60 According to John T. Noonan, Albert's views on sexual morality were 
non-standard in comparison with his counterparts. See Noonan, Contra- 
ception, 275-289. In addition to recognizing like other medieval authors 
that sexual intercourse had the natural end of begetting children, he believed 
that the act had the end of “recalling the sacramental good of marriage.” So 
there is some question as to whether Albert would have believed that certain 
acts that other medieval would have regarded as sinful, such as ill-times sex, 
would be permissible if they helped the couple “recall the sacramental good 
of marriage.” Noonan also cites the following study of Albert’s views on 
sex: Leopold Brandl O.F.M., Die Sexualethik des heiligen Albertus Magnus, 
171-178. 

61 Metzler writes the following in her “Disabled Children: Birth Defects, Cau- 
sality, and Guilt,” 179: 


Since in medieval medical discourse, taken on from classical traditions, 
the female tended to be viewed purely as a vessel receiving the procreative 
powers that resided exclusively in the male it was readily assumed that 
when things went wrong, this was the result of maternal malfunctioning, 
whether at a purely anatomical or at a moral level, which caused the 
pristine paternal seed deposited in the maternal body to be corrupted. 


62 Albert the Great, OO. de animalibus XV, q. 13. 

63 Thomas Aquinas, De malo 16.6 co.: *Defectiva autem operatio semper pro- 
cedit ex defectu alicuius principii, sicut ex aliquo defectu seminis procedit 
monstruositas partus, ut dicitur in II Physic.” See also ibid., De malo 1.1 
ad 8 & 1.3 co. and ScG IV.51. Aristotle seemed to be open to the idea that 
at least some monstrosities arise through weakness in the male sperm. In 
Generation of Animals, Bk. IV 768b 25-27, Aristotle writes: 


Now that which is acted on escapes and is not mastered, either through 
deficiency of power in the concocting and moving agent or because what 
should be concocted and formed into distinct parts is too cold and in too 
great quantity. 


64 Thomas Aquinas, ScG III.99: 


multae enim naturalium causarum effectus suos producunt eodem modo 
ut frequenter, non autem ut semper; nam quandoque, licet ut in pauciori- 
bus, aliter accidit, vel propter defectum virtutis agentis, vel propter mate- 
riae indispositionem, vel propter aliquod fortius agens; sicut cum natura 
in homine generat digitum sextum. 
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65 Thomas Aquinas, De veritate 18.6 co: “Unde, sicut in conceptione humani 
corporis in statu innocentiae nulla monstruositas accidisset, ita etiam in in- 
tellectu eius nulla falsitas esse posset." 

66 Thomas Aquinas, ST II-II.51.4 co.: *... sicut monstruosi partus animalium 
sunt praeter ordinem virtutis activae in semine, tamen cadunt sub ordine al- 
tioris principii, scilicet caelestis corporis, vel ulterius providentiae divinae." 

67 See for instance Thomas Aquinas, ST Ia 22.2 ad 2. 

68 This 1s apparent in his commentary on the book of Job. See especially 
Thomas Aquinas, I7 Job c. 9, lec. 4. 

69 In their book Wonders and tbe Order of Nature 1150—1750, 9, Lorraine Das- 
ton and Katharine Park write: *Bacon, Hobbes, Leibniz, Locke—all put mon- 
sters on the front lines of their campaigns to reform natural philosophy ...." 

/0 Aquinas expresses this principle as applied to human beings in ST Ia 100.1 
co.: “Respondeo dicendum quod naturaliter homo generat sibi simile secun- 
dum speciem." See also ST Ia 98.1. 

71 See Colleen McCluskey, “Black on the Outside, White on the Inside: Peter 
Abelard's Use of Race," 135-163. 

72 Thomas Aquinas, ST III.68.12 ad 2: “furiosi vel amentes carent usu rationis 
per accidens, scilicet propter aliquod impedimentum organi corporalis, non 
autem propter defectum animae rationalis, sicut bruta animalia. Unde non 
est de eis similis ratio." 

73 See Richard Cross, “Duns Scotus on Disability: Teleology, Divine Willing, 
and Pure Nature," 79-80. Locke and perhaps other early moderns received 
from their logic textbooks an understanding of the relationship between 
substantial forms and propria that did not accurately capture the scholas- 
tics’ view. Burgersdiijk's logic textbook, which Locke was assigned, states 
that the relationship between an essence and its propria is logical necessity; 
one is inconceivable without the other. On these points, see Michael Jaco- 
vides, Locke's Image of the World, 20-24. 

74 John Locke, Az Essay Concerning Human Understanding Bk. III, c. 4, n. 
22 and 30. He goes on to argue that the fact that we can disagree about the 
species of an individual organism proves that boundaries of species are not 
set in nature. See Bk. III, c. 4, n. 22. 

75 For the full passage, see John Locke, Az Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing, Bk. IV, c. 4, n. 13: 


It would possibly be thought a bold paradox, if not a very dangerous 
falsehood, if I should say that some changelings, who have lived forty 
years together, without any appearance of reason, are something be- 
tween a man and a beast: which prejudice is founded upon nothing else 
but a false supposition, that these two names, man and beast, stand for 
distinct species so set out by real essences, that there can come no other 
species between them: whereas if we will abstract from those names, 
and the supposition of such specific essences made by nature, wherein 
all things of the same denominations did exactly and equally partake; if 
we would not fancy that there were a certain number of these essences, 
wherein all things, as in molds, were cast and formed; we should find 
that the idea of the shape, motion, and life of a man without reason, is 
as much a distinct idea, and makes as much a distinct sort of things from 
man and beast, as the idea of the shape of an ass with reason would be 
different from either that of man or beast, and be a species of an animal 
between, or distinct from both. 


He goes on to consider and respond to a number of objections against the 
thesis that *changelings" are a species between man and beast. 
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76 Ibid., Bk. IV, c. 4, n. 15. 

77 Ibid., n. 16. 

/8 Thomas Aquinas, ST Ia.29.3 ad 2: *Et quia magnae dignitatis est in ra- 
tionali natura subsistere, ideo omne individuum rationalis naturae dicitur 
persona ...." 

79 John Locke, Az Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Ch. 2, n. 6. 
https://ebooks.adelaide.edu.au/l/locke/1ohn/181u/1ndex.html 

80 It should be noted, however, that some medieval Aristotelians, including 
Aquinas, maintained that by sinning a human could in certain respect lower 
his or her dignity. See Thomas Aquinas ST II-II 64.2 ad 3: “homo peccando 
ab ordine rationis recedit, et ideo decidit a dignitate humana, prout scilicet 
homo est naturaliter liber et propter seipsum existens, et incidit quodam- 
modo in servitutem bestiarum, ut scilicet de ipso ordinetur secundum quod 
est utile aliis ...." For a discussion of medieval views on dignity, see Bonnie 
Kent, “In the Image of God? Human Dignity after the Fall,” 73-98. 

81 I am grateful to Harm Goris and Scott Williams for comments on an earlier 
draft. Earlier versions of this chapter were presented at the University of 
Notre Dame, Georgetown University, Universitat Bonn, the University of 
St. Thomas and the 2019 meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association. I am grateful to the audiences at these presentations for helpful 
questions and comments. I am also grateful to the Terrence Murphy Insti- 
tute at the University of St. Thomas for a summer research fellowship, which 
supported my work on this project. 
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3  Personhood, Ethics, and 
Disability 
A Comparison of Byzantine, 


Boethian, and Modern 
Concepts of Personhood 


Scott M. Williams 


Introduction 


The question *Who is an equal member in the moral community, and 
who has more or less status than others?" arises in contemporary ethics. 
One answer, at least since Kant, is that personhood gives one equal, and 
intrinsic, moral status. If one is a person, then one has intrinsic moral sta- 
tus and is equal to others in this regard. If one is not a person, then one's 
moral status is less than those who are persons. (It is noteworthy that in 
Terence Irwin’s three-volume text, The Development of Ethics: A His- 
torical and Critical Study, which totals 2,743 pages, “person” does not 
appear until the third volume that begins with Kant.) Philosophers dis- 
agree, however, on the criteria for personhood. This chapter assumes, for 
the sake of argument, the stipulation that personhood gives one intrinsic 
and equal moral status compared to others in the moral community. It 
then evaluates different accounts of personhood, namely some medieval 
accounts and some modern accounts, by whether they are supportive of 
a disability-positive perspective. By a “disability-positive perspective," 
I mean that all disabled human beings (1.e., physically or cognitively or 
developmentally disabled human beings) are equal members of the moral 
community and are intrinsically so. In other words, if we assume (for the 
sake of argument) that personhood gives one equal and intrinsic moral 
status, then it would be helpful to know which accounts of personhood 
are supportive of a disability-positive perspective and which are not. 
This chapter argues that the medieval accounts of personhood that are 
discussed are preferable to the modern accounts of personhood on the 
assumptions that personhood gives one equal and intrinsic moral status 
and that the disability-positive position is correct. (The historical treat- 
ment of disabled individuals, particularly the cognitively disabled, is what 
partly animates the disability-positive position. The history of violence 
against disabled human beings - including the eugenics movement of 
the 19th and 20th centuries that animated state-sanctioned violence and 
mass murder — should ever be on our minds when theorizing about the 
moral status of disabled human beings.)! 
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This chapter is divided into three sections. The first section surveys 
some modern accounts of personhood. The second section surveys early 
medieval accounts of personhood. I divide these early medieval accounts 
into Byzantine accounts and Boethian accounts. The Byzantine accounts 
begin with the Cappadocians (e.g., Gregory of Nyssa), who influence 
later “scholastic” Greek and Latin theologians (e.g., Leontius of Byzan- 
tum, John Maxentius, Maximus the Confessor, and John of Damascus); 
the Byzantine approach also influenced various Christian ecumenical 
councils.^ Further, Boethius initiated a different way of understanding 
personhood than Byzantine theologians, namely, he stipulated that 
*rationality" should be added to the definition of *persona." This stip- 
ulation is not in Byzantine accounts of personhood (i.e., hypostasis, 
prosopon). The third section compares the modern accounts of person- 
hood with these early medieval accounts of personhood and argues that 
the medieval accounts are preferable over the modern accounts if we 
assume that personhood gives one equal and intrinsic moral status and 
we assume a disability-positive perspective regarding morality. It is not 
assumed that personhood in fact gives one equal and intrinsic moral 
status. The conclusion of this chapter is a conditional: if personhood 
gives one equal and intrinsic moral status and the disability-positive per- 
spective is correct, then the medieval accounts of personhood (that are 
surveyed) are preferable over the modern accounts (that are surveyed). 

Before proceeding there is an important caveat to be made regarding 
methodology. There are different ways for historians of medieval Chris- 
tian philosophy and theology to engage with the philosophy and theol- 
ogy of disability. Historians of philosophy or theology typically adopt 
the method of trying to understand the historical texts on their own 
terms. In hermeneutics this has been called “understanding” a text — 
aiming to explicate the text’s meaning. Another method has been called 
“overstanding” a text — aiming to explain how a text addresses the con- 
temporary reader’s own questions, that is, the significance of the text for 
the reader's own questions.” This chapter aims to explicate the meaning 
of certain medieval texts (understanding the texts) and then to discuss 
their significance for questions raised in contemporary philosophy of 
disability (overstanding the texts). It will be important for understand- 
ing what follows to keep this distinction in mind; otherwise, the reader 
may misinterpret various claims. (Chapter 4 employs a similar method- 
ology by examining different accounts of the image of God and then 
evaluating whether they can provide a basis tor the equal, and intrinsic, 
moral status of profoundly cognitively disabled human beings.) 


Modern Concepts of Person 


To be a person, or “a human being in the moral sense,” is to be a self- 
conscious agent. At least, that is what a modern account would stipulate. 
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Modern and contemporary philosophers disagree on the details of per- 
sonhood but in general take being a self-conscious and voluntary agent 
as central. I contend that to posit such a concept of personhood is an 
expression of ableism when it is taken as the basis for equal membership 
in the moral community. That is, those who posit it are very likely to 
discriminate against human beings who are cognitively impeded from 
self-conscious activities of one sort or another. Why suppose that these 
concepts of personhood support discrimination against some cognitively 
disabled human beings? The connection is fairly direct. Assume a mod- 
ern concept of personhood. Then, assume that personhood is the sole 
basis on which an entity has intrinsic moral status. Consider a human 
being that is not a person in this sense. Conclude that such a human 
being does not have intrinsic moral status. A modern concept of person- 
hood is ableist to the extent that either it is used in an argument to sup- 
port the conclusion that some human beings do not have intrinsic moral 
status or it is the basis for treating disabled human beings as morally 
inferior to non-disabled human beings. (More than this needs to be said 
in order to establish the conclusion. I give a more extended argument for 
this conclusion elsewhere.)* 

I take John Locke as historically significant for such a modern concept 
of personhood.’ When Locke considered what a person is, he considered 
it within the context of moral and legal responsibility. What sort of en- 
tity is morally or legally responsible for its actions? Locke’s reply is that 
only an entity that is an “incommunicable consciousness” can be mor- 
ally and legally responsible.© He names this entity a person. This makes 
some sense. When considering moral or legal responsibility, we ought 
to suppose that the entity in question is aware of the relevant issues, 
is aware of one’s own deliberating about what to do, is aware of one’s 
doing a particular action, and has chosen to do that particular action. 

Kant is well known for distinguishing between persons and things and 
ascribing intrinsic moral dignity to persons alone. 


Beings whose existence rests not indeed on our will but on nature, 
if they are non-rational beings, still have only a relative worth, as 
means, and are therefore called things, whereas rational beings are 
called persons, because their nature already marks them out as ends 
in themselves. 


Peter Singer quotes Kant on how non-human animals fit into this ethical 
framework. “Animals are not self-conscious and are there merely as a 
means to an end. That is end man.” Singer then comments on how this 
ethical position relates to cognitively impaired human beings, saying: 


Kant's argument for why human beings are ends-in-themselves is that 
they are autonomous beings, which, in terms of Kantian philosophy, 
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means that they are capable of reasoning. Note that Kant goes from 
defending the value of autonomy or self-consciousness to maintaining 
that “man” is the end. If we really take his argument seriously it means 
that human beings who are not self-conscious — because perhaps they 
are so profoundly mentally retarded that they lack self-consciousness 
or self-awareness — are also merely means to an end, that end being 
autonomous or self-conscious beings. So the Kantian approach is not 
going to help those whose objective is to demonstrate that all human 
beings have superior status to nonhuman animals.? 


Despite Singer's presentation of Kant, it is important to note that Kant 
himself conceded that human children have the “seed of rationality” 
and should, for practical purposes, be treated as ends in themselves.” 
Still, it is clear from Kant that the expectation of children’s future self- 
consciousness, autonomy, and voluntary choices are the basis for treat- 
ing children as ends in themselves. 

The centrality of conscious reasoning and voluntary choice for 
personhood is ubiquitous in modern and contemporary discussions of 
personhood. Consider A.J. Ayer, who says, “it is characteristic of per- 
sons in this sense that besides having various physical properties ... 
they are also credited with various forms of consciousness." Consider 
Robert Pasnau's use of the term “person” in this modern sense in his 
book Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature. Pasnau discusses modern 
criticisms of Aquinas on self-knowledge that appeal to the need for one 
to have a direct awareness of oneself. 


The worry is that Aquinas will be unable to give an account of 
human beings as persons. Instead of a human person we would have 
Hume’s bundle of experiences; instead of Descartes’s I think we have 
Lichtenberg’s It thinks. ... There is nothing in Aquinas’s account to 
license any sort of direct experiential self-awareness of the self.!! 


Further, while Therese Cory disagrees with Pasnau’s claim that for 
Aquinas, there is no direct experiential self-awareness, we find a similar 
acknowledgment of modern personhood in Cory’s monograph, Aquinas 
on Human Self-Knowledge, in which she has a chapter titled 
“Self-knowledge and psychological personhood.”!* Further, consider 
the Protestant theologian Karl Barth, who references modern and 
premodern notions of personhood in talking about the Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity - the claim that there is one God and there are three 
persons who are this God. 


What is called “personality” in the conceptual vocabulary of the 
19th century is distinguished from the patristic and medieval per- 
sona by the addition of the attribute of self-consciousness. This really 
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complicates the whole issue. One was and is obviously confronted by 
the choice of either trying to work out the doctrine of the Trinity on 
the presupposition of the concept of person as thus accentuated or of 
clinging to the older concept which since the accentuation in usage 
has become completely obsolete and is now unintelligible outside 
monastic and a few other studies.'? 


Barth bears witness to a departure from an *older concept" of per- 
sonhood that is *now unintelligible outside monastic and a few other 
studies" and to an arrival of a modern trend in thinking of a person as 
something that is self-conscious. (One may wonder whether Augustine’s 
discussions of self-awareness and the like imply that he has a concept 
of person that is similar to modern concepts. I strongly doubt this be- 
cause in his famous discussion of “persona,” Augustine says that it is a 
“seneric name” and that what it names can be numbered. There is no 
mention or use of self-awareness as a condition for persona.)!* 

This preference for self-consciousness as a requirement for person- 
hood as such shows up in expanded form in Mary Anne Warren’s five 
criteria for personhood, all of which she claims are “obvious” and 
“self-evident.” 


I suggest that the traits which are most central to the concept of 
personhood, or humanity in the moral sense, are, very roughly, the 
following: 


1 Consciousness (of objects and events external and/or internal to 
the being), and in particular the capacity to feel pain. 

2 Reasoning (the developed capacity to solve new and relatively 
complex problems). 

3 Self-motivated activity (activity which is relatively independent 
of either genetic or direct external control). 

4 The capacity to communicate, by whatever means, messages of 
an indefinite variety of types, that is, not just with an indefinite 
number of possible contents but on indefinitely many possible 
topics. 

5 The presence of self-concepts, and self-awareness, either indi- 
vidual or racial, or both.” 


Warren applies her criteria for personhood to the case of disabled human 
beings, saying, “defective human beings, with no appreciable mental 
capacity, are not and presumably never will be people.” 1° I take Warren’s 
analysis of personhood to be morally troubling because it excludes many 
cognitively disabled human beings from personhood and in turn from 
having intrinsic moral status. This is ableist at its core.!’ 
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But suppose someone sympathetic to a modern concept of person- 
hood wondered if the charge of ableism is misguided. One might ask, 
“Doesn’t morality require self-conscious awareness of what one thinks 
and does? Doesn’t morality apply only to self-conscious agents? Why 
can’t we name morally responsible beings by the name ‘person’?” My 
reply is that such a position assumes that intrinsic moral status can only 
apply to moral agents. Why can’t there be moral patients too? That is, 
beings capable of being morally wronged or harmed whether or not they 
are also moral agents at some time. (For example, an infant is a moral 
patient, even if not a moral agent. And, one might suppose, plausibly, 
that humans can wrong non-human animals and the environment too.) 
Moreover, why should it be the case that morality construed as exclusive 
to moral agents alone is the sole context in which we consider person- 
hood? After all, if we look to the history of thinking about personhood, 
we find that discussion of personhood was not always constrained by 
considerations of moral and legal responsibility. For over a thousand 
years, philosophers who were Christians discussed personhood within 
a different context, namely theological discussion of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation. The very term “person,” from the Latin persona rose to 
philosophical prominence because of Christian theorizing about Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom they believe is one person with a divine nature and 
a human nature. They also theorized about personhood in relation to 
their beliefs that there is one God and there are three persons who are 
this God.!? 

If modern philosophers must have a name for moral agents, why not 
stick with “moral agent”? Why add the name “person”? One reason that 
Locke adopted the name person for the sort of entity that is morally and 
legally responsible was the Christian belief that there is nobility that 
comes with being a person, something that is rational or intellectual. 
(Another reason has to do with personal identity through time in re- 
lation to Locke's belief that persons will be resurrected from the dead; 
that is, the same persons who die will be resurrected.)!^ The association 
between personhood and dignity is found among scholastic theologians 
too (and also in Boethius, whom I discuss below). For example, Thomas 
Aquinas ascribes dignity to human beings because of their being rational 
and denies that non-rational animals have dignity.~? Further, Henry of 
Ghent puts it like this: 


“Person” names something that is simply of dignity in creatures and 
in the creator. For, it names the feature of [being] incommunicable 
from its significate ..., which comes from its perfection that it has 
in itself what cannot be communicated to another .... Moreover, 
it names this concerning a rational or intellectual nature, each of 
which is of dignity and nobility.7! 
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Note that Henry includes “rational or intellectual nature" in his defini- 
tion of “person”; as I discuss below, this reflects Boethius’s influence on 
Latin scholastic theologians. Further, Henry claims that to be a person is 
to be something incommunicable. This 1s reminiscent of Locke's descrip- 
tion of a person: a person is an *incommunicable consciousness."^^ Talk 
of “incommunicability” is absent from much contemporary discussion 
of personhood. In its place we find terms like “individual” or *single."^ 
This is not a trivial difference of terms. For, when most medieval Chris- 
tian theologians discussed personhood, they explicitly denied that being 
an individual or singular and being incommunicable are the same. Duns 
Scotus, for example, distinguishes something’s being communicable by 
identity, inherence, or division. “Communicable by identity” means that 
numerically the same thing can be shared among more than one sub- 
ject (suppositum). (Duns Scotus posits that the divine essence is com- 
municable by identity among the divine persons.) “Communicable by 
inherence” means that an accident, which is a contingent property, can 
characterize a substance. “Communicable by division” means that a 
common nature can be multiplied into numerically distinct instances. 
For example, human nature is divisible such that it can be multiplied into 
numerically distinct human beings. In contrast to communicability is its 
negation: incommunicability. Duns Scotus argues that a divine person’s 
personal property (e.g., God the Father’s paternity) 1s incommunicable 
by identity, inherence, and division; and, that the divine essence is com- 
municable by identity, but not communicable by inherence or division. 
All this shows that, for example, Duns Scotus distinguishes between 
singularity and incommunicability in order that “person” is applicable 
to the kind of cases it was meant to describe, namely how it is that there 
are three persons who are the same singular God, and that these persons 
are non-identical with each other on the basis of their incommunicable 
properties. (This account of “person” is also used in his account of how 
it is that Jesus is one person with a divine nature and a human nature.)^^ 
This medieval focus on personhood will be, so I argue, a reason why 
the medieval accounts are preferable over the modern accounts surveyed 
above if personhood is the sole basis for intrinsic moral status and the 
disability-positive perspective is correct. 


Early Medieval Concepts of Person 


In contrast to modern accounts of personhood, there are Byzantine 
accounts and Boethian accounts. Later Byzantine accounts of person- 
hood were influenced by Cappadocian theologians like Gregory of 
Nyssa. The core idea or root intuition among Byzantine accounts is 
that “hypostasis” or “prosopon” should be understood, in some way, 
as what names an individual in comparison to a universal or shareable 
nature, which is named by “ousia” or “phusis.” In the 5th-7th centuries 
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Christian theologians slightly revised the Cappadocian posit because 
of concerns about the metaphysics of the Incarnation of God the Son. 
While there are fine-grained details that differentiate these Byzantine 
theories of the Incarnation,~> for my purposes what is important is that 
all of these approaches share something in common: none of these stipu- 
late that hypostasis or prosopon as such require rationality, and all take 
these terms to refer to what exists in itself or is a complete individual. As 
Joseph W. Koterski, S.J., puts it, “Even the ancient Greeks, who prover- 
bially had a word for everything, seem not to have had a word for what 
divine, angelic, and human beings have in common." ^? This is in stark 
contrast to Boethius, who stipulates that rationality is included in the 
definition of persona (which Boethius takes to name what prosopon, but 
not hypostasis, names). 

Boethius’s definition of a person (persona) as “an individual substance 
of a rational nature” was quite influential in Latin scholastic theology, 
as is reflected in the quotation from Henry of Ghent above. It will be 
important to understand that Boethius added “rational” to the defini- 
tion of “person” and why he did this - especially in the contemporary 
context of personhood being used as a basis for one’s intrinsic moral 
status. 

Boethius discusses persona in the Treatise against Eutyches and 
Nestorius. He reports in the beginning of his treatise that questions were 
raised about how to understand the union of divine nature and human 
nature in Jesus Christ. Boethius says that a letter from some Scythian 
monks to Pope Symmachus (which Boethius heard read aloud) is what 
prompted him to try to work out for himself what the connection is be- 
tween nature (natura) and person (persona). 


But the proper definition of person is a matter of very great perplex- 
ity. For if every nature has person, the difference between nature 
and person is a hard knot to unravel; or if person is not taken as 
the equivalent of nature but is a term of less scope and range, it 
is difficult to say to what natures it is may be extended, that is, 
to what natures the term person may be applied and what natures 
are dissociate from it. For one thing is clear, namely that nature is 
a substrate of person, and that person cannot be predicated apart 
from nature.~’ 


Boethius reports the claim that every nature “has person.” This claim 
was shared by Eutychians and Nestorians; one way to put this is that the 
number of natures is equivalent to the number of persons. This suggests 
that nature and person have the same extension. (Note that this is a 
fairly general claim.) But Boethius doubts whether they have the same 
intension or extension. The next sentence (“if person is not taken as 
equivalent of nature but is a term of less scope and range ...") suggests 
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the claim that going from the term “nature” to the term “person” is a 
case of increasing intension. Later he develops a response to this sentence 
by stipulating which natures are to be associated with person, that is, 
which natures fall under the extension of the intensional meaning of 
persona. Boethius concludes this passage by saying what is evident to 
him is that some, but not all, natures are to be associated with person. 

He goes on to distinguish substance and accidents and claims that per- 
sona is predicated of substance and not of accidents, “for who can say 
there is any person of whiteness or blackness or size? It therefore remains 
that persona is properly predicated of substances."^? This is a significant 
claim. Persona is not properly predicated of accidents, for example, qual- 
ities (colors) or quantities (size). Further, since he insists that persona is 
properly predicated of substance and denies that it is properly predicated 
of accidents, one may wonder whether he allows that persona is predi- 
cated of the conjunction of a substance and its accident, for example, an 
action such as an occurrent thought. But given that he explicitly says that 
persona is properly predicated of substance to the exclusion of accidents, 
it is likely that he would deny that persona is properly predicated of the 
conjunction of a substance characterized by certain accidents.^^ On this 
reading, persona is not properly predicated of thoughts (whether self- 
conscious or unconscious) or volitions (whether categorized as actions, 
passions, qualities, or relations), nor is persona properly predicated of, 
for example, a substance that is characterized by, for example, an occur- 
rent thought, that is, a thinking substance. A thinking substance goes 
beyond the scope of persona. 

Boethius continues, saying, 


Now from all this it is clear that person cannot be predicated of 
bodies which have no life (for no one ever says that a stone has a 
person), nor yet of living things which lack sense (for neither is there 
any person of a tree), nor finally of that which is bereft of mind and 
reason (for there is no person of a horse or ox or any other of the 
animals which dumb and without reason live a life of sense alone), 
but we say there is a person of a human, we say [there is a person] of 
God, and we say [there is a person] of an angel.?? 


This is the crucial passage in the treatise where Boethius exclusively 
associates personhood (persona) with rationality. Prior to this pas- 
sage Boethius stipulated that a reason why the (intensional) meaning 
of “person” is not equivalent to the (intensional) meaning of (every) 
‘nature’ is that there must be some difference between them. So, in the 
passage just given, he reports that “no one ever says” there are horse 
persons, or ox persons, and the like. And, he appeals to what “we say.” 
This shows that he is looking at his examples of when person is associ- 
ated with a nature. 
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Boethius continues his investigation into the difference between per- 
son and nature by observing that, 


Universals are those which are predicated of individuals, as man, 
animal, and stone, plank and other things of this kind which are 
either genera or species; for man is predicated of individual men just 
as animal is predicated of individual animals, and stone and plank 
of individual stones and plans. But particulars are those which are 
never predicated of other things, as Cicero, Plato, .... But in all these 
things person cannot anywhere be predicated of universals, but only 
of particulars and individuals; for there is no person of man as ani- 
mal or a genus; only of Cicero, Plato, or other single individuals are 
single persons named.?! 


Boethius denies that person is predicated of universals and affirms that it 
Is predicated of *particulars and individuals." Directly after this passage, 
he gives his definition of a person: a person is an individual substance of 
a rational nature. This definition evidently shows the difference between 
nature and person, and so Boethius’s initial perplexity is resolved. 

However, it is unclear why Boethius felt it necessary to distinguish 
person and nature by including some natures (rational natures) and ex- 
cluding others (non-rational natures). He could have found the relevant 
difference between person and nature by distinguishing, as he and Byz- 
antine theologians do, between universals and particulars, and claiming 
that a person is an individual substance of a nature. (There are further 
nuances on the metaphysics of individuality that were debated, but for 
my purposes, this is sufficient.) While his stipulation makes some sense 
in itself (1.e., that rational modifies nature in the definition of person), 
it seems unnecessary for his Christological purposes, especially when 
we compare his definition with Byzantine Christian theologians’ defi- 
nitions of person (persona) (in Greek the terms are “hypostasis” and 
*prosopon?) in the context of Christology or Trinitarian theology. 

In what follows I begin discussion of the Byzantine tradition with a 
contemporary Latin theologian of Boethius, namely John Maxentius, 
and afterward discuss some Greek theologians (Gregory of Nyssa and 
Leontius of Byzantium). Contrasting Boethius with a contemporary 
Latin writer shows that Boethius represents a subgroup in Latin Chris- 
tian theology in the 6th century. John Maxentius was an influential 
Scythian monk who adhered to the extant ecumenical councils. Of par- 
ticular note is the council of Chalcedon that held that Jesus is one person 
with a divine nature and a human nature. It was of great importance to 
Catholic Christians (like Maxentius and Boethius) to distinguish person 
and nature in order to uphold the council and make (some) sense of the 
mystery of the Incarnation of God the Son. Maxentius wrote a Dialogue 
against the Nestorians. The Nestorians did not distinguish person and 
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nature; they held that Jesus Christ is one human person, and God the 
Son is a divine person. In a crucial passage he gives his definition of 
person: 


Person [persona] 1s discerned from nature [natura] because person 
signifies one individual thing of a nature, but nature is known to 
declare the common material from which many persons are able to 
subsist. Therefore, every person simultaneously contains a nature, 
but not every nature equally grasps a person; otherwise, just as there 
are three persons, so also [there would be] three natures of that holy 
and ineffable Trinity.?^ 


Maxentius takes person to signify what is an individual and nature to 
signify what is common in individuals. He uses this definition in order 
to explain to his Nestorian opponent how Christ can be one person yet 
have two natures: a human nature and the divine nature. The Nestorian 
opponent denies a difference between nature and person and concludes 
that if Christ is human, then there is a human person in addition to a 
divine person. So, by distinguishing nature and person as he does, Max- 
entius can deny that Christ’s human nature is itself a person. 

Further, the last sentence above is a reductio argument. The absurd 
(rejected) claim is that the number of divine persons is equivalent to the 
number of divine natures. Maxentius assumes that the Nestorian agrees 
with him that there is just one divine nature, even though there are three 
divine persons. It should be accepted, then, that person and nature are 
not equivalent and their distinction has to do individuality for person 
(or what later theologians call incommunicability by identity) and com- 
monality for nature (or what later theologians call communicability by 
identity in the case of the divine nature, and communicability by divi- 
sion for created natures). 

It is important to notice that rational is not included in Maxentius's 
definition of person.?? If he supposed that rational should be a part of 
the definition of person, then he would have included it. But he does not 
include it. So, it 1s likely that he does not suppose that rational is a part 
of the definition of person. Further, there are no passages in Maxentius's 
writings (of which I am aware) in which he includes rational in his defi- 
nition of person. So, the burden of proof (it seems to me) is on those who 
would insist that (i) he assumes that rational is in the definition of person 
and (11) he believes that including rational in the definition is not relevant 
for any of the Christological debates in which he took part. 

John Maxentius's definition of person reflects influential Greek-speaking 
theologians’ ways of distinguishing “ousia” and “hypostasis.” In Basil of 
Caesarea's (or Gregory of Nyssa's, the authorship is uncertain) Letter 38 
(c. 369-370 CE), clarification is given on how Christian theologians ought 
to understand and use the terms “ousia” and “hypostasis.” 
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Those nouns, which are predicated of subjects plural and numeri- 
cally diverse have a more general meaning, as for example “man.” ... 
Other nouns have a very specific denotation, whereby it is not the 
common nature that is indicated by the term employed, but rather a 
limitation to a particular thing, this delimitation implying no par- 
ticipation in the genus so far as the individuality of the object is 
concerned; for example, *Paul" or *Timothy." For such expressions 
no longer have reference to the properties common to the nature of 
the objects, but by setting apart certain delimited objects from the 
comprehensive term, specify what they are by means of these names. 

... T his, then, is our statement of the matter; that which is spe- 
cifically referred to is indicated by the expression “hypostasis.” For 
if you say “man,” by the indefiniteness of the term used you have 
produced in our minds a sort of vague concept, so that, although 
the nature of the thing is indicated by the noun, yet the thing which 
subsists in that nature and is specifically indicated by the noun is not 
made evident to us. But if you say “Paul,” you have indicated by the 
noun the nature subsisting .... 

This, then, is subsistence or “hypostasis.” It is, however, not the 
indefinite notion of *ousia," which by reason of the generality of the 
term employed discloses no “sistence”; it is the conception which, 
by means of the specific notes that it indicates, restricts and circum- 
scribes in a particular thing what is general and uncircumscribed .... 

. [T]ransfer to the divine dogmas that principle of differentia- 
tion which you recognize as applying to “ousia” and “hypostasis” 
in human affairs, you will not go astray. In whatever manner and as 
whatever thing your mind conceives of the *ousia" of the Father (for 
it is of no avail to press upon a spiritual thing a definitely prescribed 
conception, because we are sure that it 1s beyond all conception), 
this you will hold for the Son also, and likewise for the Holy Spirit.°* 


In sum, ousia names a common nature, and hypostasis names an indi- 
vidual of some nature - that which subsists. Further, one hypostasis is 
different from another hypostasis on the basis of unique characteristics 
(called *idiomata").?? When these terms are applied to the Trinity, ousia 
names what is shared by Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and hypostasis 
names each separately by reference to their unshared characteristic(s). 
For my purposes, there are two points to draw from Letter 36. 

First, the author does not try to differentiate ousia and hypostasis by 
limiting which specific species (or natures) can be included in the refer- 
ence of the term *hypostasis." In another text, To tbe Greeks: Concern- 
ing the Commonality of Concepts, Gregory of Nyssa uses hypostasis to 
refer to rational beings and to non-rational beings; he uses it to refer to, 
for example, God the Father, individual human beings, and to individual 
horses.? This more expansive use of hypostasis was common among 
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Byzantine theologians. For example, Leontius of Byzantium (a rough 
contemporary of Boethius) predicates hypostasis of “this horse, this 
ox, and this man."?/ (John of Damascus even predicates hypostasis of 
olives, olive trees, and date palms.)?? Leontius claims that “hypostasis 
does not simply or even primarily signify that which is complete, but 
that which exists for itself, and secondly that which is complete; while 
the nature signifies what never exists for itself, but most properly that 
which is [formally] complete.” *? Given this broad description of hypos- 
tasis, Leontius has no problem predicating hypostasis of *this horse, this 
ox." By contrast, Boethius supposes that he must identify which specific 
species or natures can be referred to by the term “persona.” 

Second, the author of Letter 38 does not distinguish hypostasis and 
prosopon; there is simply no mention of prosopon. By contrast, Boe- 
thius supposes that there must be a difference between hypostasis and 
prosopon for his theological purposes.” Still, we know that in Gregory 
of Nyssa's To tbe Greeks: Concerning the Commonality of Concepts, 
he uses prosopon, hypostasis, and ousia. For my purposes there are 
two observations to make about this text. First, Gregory mentions the 
difference between rational (logikos) natures and non-rational (alogos) 
natures, but this distinction plays no role in how he distinguishes proso- 
pon or hypostasis and ousia. (This is mirrored in John of Damascus's 
Institutio Elementaris.)*! Second, we know that “prosopon” and 
“hypostasis” have different Greek etymologies, but it is noteworthy that 
Gregory uses these terms interchangeably; that is, he uses them as syn- 
onyms.^^ Gregory says, for example, 


Therefore it 1s firmly established for us, rightly and logically, 
grounded in scientific reasons, that we profess one God, the Creator 
of the Universe, even if God is contemplated in three prosopa or 
hypostases, that of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.*” 


(Maximus the Confessor also claims they are equivalent terms and also 
does not include rationality in his account of hypostasis and proso- 
pon.)^^ Furthermore, this synonymy between hypostasis and prosopon 
Is repeated in all ecumenical councils from the second one in 381 CE to 
the seventh one in 787 CE.? 

It is important to recognize that there is evidence of a disagreement 
about whether rational belongs in the definition of persona in the gen- 
eration after Boethius. Rusticus the Deacon wrote Against Acephalos 
(553—564 CE) and in it explicitly represented his miaphysite opponent 
as rejecting his contention that rational should be in the definition of 
persona. Rusticus claims that *there are many individuals of a nature 
that are not also persons, for example [individuals] of inanimate na- 
tures and irrational natures.”*° By comparison, John Maxentius also 
wrote a Response against Acepbalos, but unlike Rusticus, Maxentius 
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does not posit rationality as a requirement for personhood. Rationality 
is not even mentioned in his discussions of persona. Instead, Maxentius 
focuses on the difference between common natures and what subsists or 
is a singular person. For example, he writes, *[I]|t is clear that there are 
two natures in the Son of God after the Incarnation - that is, divinity and 
humanity — of which and in which the one and singular person [persona | 
of Christ subsists [subsistit].”*’ Further, Maxentius gives a reductio ar- 
ecument to establish that nature and person are not equivalent. The claim 
that is to be rejected is that nature and person are equivalent. (That is, if 
x is a person, then x is a nature, and, if x is a nature, then x is a person.) 
In the following passage Maxentius reports his miaphysite opponent’s 
position and reduces it to absurdity (from an orthodox Catholic point 
of view).*° 


If there is no nature without person, how much more is person not 
able to be without nature. Therefore, there is no nature without per- 
son and there is no person without nature; therefore, there are three 
natures of divinity, not one, because there are three — without a 
doubt — subsistences or persons, of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit. But those who say this [associate with Arians and are 
known to blaspheme].^? 


Maxentius's way of distinguishing nature and person mirrors the way 
that the Cappadocians use ousia and hypostasis (and prosopon). It does 
not reflect Boethius's way of distinguishing these terms to the extent that 
Boethius stipulates that rational is part of the definition of persona. 

All of this suggests that some segment of Latin-speaking theology in 
the 6th century held that rational belongs in the definition of person 
(Boethius and his followers, including Rusticus the Deacon) and other 
segments of Latin-speaking theology did not (e.g., Scythian theologians 
like John of Maxentius). Why, then, does Boethius feel inclined toward 
choosing which natures should, and should not, be associated with 
person? One answer, given above, is that it was his first pass at distin- 
guishing person and nature. But another reason is also significant, and 
possibly more explanatory of Boethius's proposal to include rational in 
the definition of person. 

Boethius's Latin Roman context suggests an explanation for why he 
includes rational in his proposed definition of persona and why per- 
sona applies only to humans, angels, and God. In Roman Law the term 
*persona" was used as a synonym for “homo” (human). (While some 
scholars speculate whether persona was applied to only a subclass of 
human beings, namely legally free human beings, this is likely not the 
case.) “Persona” taken as a synonym for “homo” is found in book 
one of Gaius's Institutes (and repeated in Emperor Justinian's Institutes 
and Digest).?! (Gaius was an influential Roman lawyer.) Boethius knew 
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Gaius's Institutes, and so it 1s a plausible influence on Boethius with 
regard to the common understanding of “persona” and “homo” as syn- 
onyms.°~ Gaius, as quoted by Justinian in Justinian’s Institutes Chapter 
3 *On the Law of Persons," says that: 


[T]he highest division of the rights of persons is that all humans 
are either free or a slave. Liberty (from which we are called free) is 
one's natural faculty, which [humans] have of acting, as we please, 
if not hindered by force or refrained by the law. Slavery is that by 
which one human is made subject to another according to the law of 
nations, although contrary to nature.? 


Roman Civic Law claims that human slaves are persons, because they 
are human beings, and they are things, because of having no or few 
rights and no or few obligations.?^ Boethius claimed elsewhere that hu- 
man beings are “mortal rational animals."? Now, if human nature is 
defined this way, and human nature is associated with personhood, we 
can begin to understand why Boethius was inclined to associate per- 
sonhood and rationality. If one of the natures (i.e., human nature) that 
can be a prerequisite for personhood is a certain rational nature, and 
if a divine person (God the Son) is also associated with rationality (or 
maximal rationality, namely omniscience), then for Boethius there is the 
suggestion that personhood should be associated with rationality. He 
differentiates person and nature by limiting person to a subclass of na- 
tures (the rational ones) and by limiting person to individuals of that 
subclass of natures. So, it is plausible that Boethius associated person- 
hood and rationality because the examples of persona with which he 
was familiar were associated with rationality in one way or another. 
Boethius's association between person and rationality was influential 
in Latin philosophy and theology. It is common to find in Latin-speaking 
scholastic theologians the distinction between an individual that exists 
in itself (usually named *suppositum") and an individual that exists in 
itself and is rational (usually named “persona”).°° What is distinctive in 
comparison with Byzantine theological discussions is the Boethian stipu- 
lation of a class of entities called persons that are not only different from 
universal natures because they are individuals but also because they are 
rational individuals. And, this class of entities is supposed to be relevant 
in understanding (at least in part) the Incarnation and the Trinity. Nev- 
ertheless, many Latin scholastic theologians recognized that rationality 
did not do any substantive work in their discussions of persona as such 
because the details of rationality were not directly relevant to the meta- 
physics of personhood in the context of discussion of the Trinity and In- 
carnation. For example, in Duns Scotus's brief narrative of the history of 
the term “persona”, rationality plays a minor role. On this narrative, per- 
sona begins as a name of theatrical masks of famous human beings, then 
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persona is used as the name for an intellectual substance taken as a sec- 
ondary substance (i.e. a universal or common nature), and lastly persona 
is used as the name for a metaphysically incommunicable suppositum.°’ 

It was common among scholastic theologians to accept that the term 
“rational” had one meaning when referencing God and angels, and 
another meaning when referencing human beings. Aquinas is represen- 
tative of this in saying that: 


“Rational” is said in two ways. Sometimes it is taken strictly and 
properly, according to which “reason” implies a certain shadow of in- 
tellectual nature, as Isaac says that reason arises in the shadow of in- 
telligence. It is clear from this that [reason] does not immediately have 
the truth, but finds [the truth] through investigation by discoursing. 
And in this way “rational” is a difference of [the genus] animal, and 
does not belong to God nor to angels. Whenever [rational] is taken 
commonly for any cognition by a power [virtute] that is not impressed 
in matter, it does apply commonly to God, angels and human beings. 
Hence even Gregory, calls an angel a rational animal, and Dionysius 
also says that sensibility and rationality are in angels in a superior 
way compared to us; and he even includes “rational” among the 
divine names; and Boethius accepts [rational] in this way.? i 


Aquinas introduces some distinctions in order to identify the sense in 
which rational is predicated of God, angels, and human beings. First, 
some rational beings require discursive reasoning in order to gain the 
truth (true beliefs or knowledge) and others do not. Second, some 
cognitive powers are “impressed in matter” (i.e., the senses and imagi- 
nation) and other cognitive powers are not “impressed in matter” (1.e., 
rational powers (intellect and will)). The commonality between human, 
angelic, and divine reason is that in each case the rational power is “not 
impressed in matter.” The upshot regarding Boethius’s associating per- 
sonhood and rationality is that it is a way to group together individual 
entities that have non-material cognitive powers. On the basis of rational 
or intellectual powers, which are non-material powers, Boethius claims 
that such entities with these have a higher dignity than irrational indi- 
vidual substances.” 

One consequence of Boethius’s stipulation that persona is not predi- 
cated of accidents but rather of an individual rational substance is that 
debates about the metaphysical details of persona did not occur within 
the context of philosophy of mind or philosophy of will where various 
acts (actions, qualities, relations, etc.) were discussed. We do not find 
debates about whether there can be persons who are unconscious or 
impeded from making voluntary decisions whether temporarily, for the 
most part, or always. Instead, we find debates about the metaphysics of 
individuality or incommunicability. It is typical among Latin scholastics 
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to say that an individual substance that is called a suppositum requires 
being separate from others and not being a part of something else." 
Still others argued that a suppositum requires being incommunicable.°! 
Details regarding rationality were treated as a separate issue. All that is 
said about rationality in the context of discussion of personhood is that 
it implies rational power. The exercising of rational power is not stipu- 
lated as a necessary condition for personhood; rather, only the rational 
power is required. To be a person as such does not imply or require any 
occurrent rational acts (e.g., thoughts, volitions). It is in other contexts 
that scholastics claim that rational power implies intellect and will — 
whether distinct faculties of intellect and will (as for Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus) or a simple rational soul (as for Ockham) that can cause intellec- 
tual acts and volitional acts.°~ Henry of Ghent, for example, claims that 
all humans are equally rational in the sense that they have specifically 
the same nature, which entails that each human being is a composite of 
rational soul and body. Rational power is grounded in one’s rational 
soul and not in contingent facts of one's material cognitive organs (e.g., 
eyes, brain). Further, human beings are more or less rational with regard 
to their intellectual acts because intellectual acts in some way depend 
on contingent facts of one's material cognitive organs. (I leave aside the 
details here; let it suffice that for Henry, the intelligible content of most 
intellectual acts derives from what one has sensed. Sensory impairments 
have a knock-on effect regarding the content of one’s intellectual acts.)9? 

So, a consequence of Boethius's stipulation that a person is a person 
whether or not they have occurrent or dispositional rational acts is that 
in Latin scholastic circles personhood is compatible with a wide range of 
cognitive or volitional activity and inactivity. For, personhood does not 
depend on rational activity (understood as occurrent acts or as habits) 
but rather on the metaphysics of individual rational substances. 


Comparing and Evaluating Medieval and Modern 
Concepts of Person 


Thus far I have surveyed two traditions within early medieval theology 
regarding personhood, namely a Byzantine tradition and a Boethian tra- 
dition. On the Boethian account, persona as such requires rationality 
(taken as rational power). On a Byzantine account, persona or hypos- 
tasis or prosopon as such does not require rationality in any sense. On 
both traditions, persona (or hypostasis or prosopon) requires subsistence 
or being an individual or what exists in itself. Having distinguished 
these branches of early medieval accounts of personhood, and surveyed 
some modern accounts of personhood, we can evaluate them by using a 
disability-positive criterion. 

Which of these accounts, the modern ones that I’ve referenced or the 
medieval ones, is more supportive of a disability-positive perspective? 
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Before answering this question, it should be made clear what a disability- 
positive perspective is. A disability-positive perspective regarding mo- 
rality holds that disabled human beings have as much moral status as 
any other non-disabled human beings. It rejects the claim that morality 
should come in degrees among human beings, according to which the 
most morally significant human beings are entities associated with 
higher-order conscious activity and volitions, and the less morally signif- 
icant human beings are associated with lower-order cognitive activity. 
(See Chapter 8 for a discussion of differing scholastic theories of sen- 
sory, imaginative, and intellectual cognitions.) In the philosophy of dis- 
ability there is a parallel debate whether disabilities or impairments 
as such make a bad-difference, mere-difference, or good-difference to 
one’s well-being.” Although it may be tempting to say that a disability- 
positive perspective with regard to morality must endorse either the 
mere-difference or the good-difference position, this is not necessary. 
One can have a disability-positive perspective regarding morality and 
not yet be decided on the general question whether all disabilities make 
a mere-difference, bad-difference, or good-difference to one’s overall 
well-being. After all, one might be of the mind that not all disabilities 
or impairments are the same such that some of them might make a bad- 
difference (or even a horrendous-difference),°° others a mere-difference, 
and others a good-difference to one's well-being. All of these views on 
difference-making to well-being are consistent with upholding the claim 
that all human beings have equal intrinsic moral status. 

Now we can compare the significance of these modern and medieval 
concepts of personhood in relation to a disability-positive perspective re- 
garding morality. Assume that personhood is the basis on which one has 
equal intrinsic moral status with others. A modern concept of person- 
hood (at least, the ones I’m considering) implies that human beings who 
do not have occurrent self-conscious cognitions and volitions do not 
count as persons. But human beings who have occurrent self-conscious 
cognitions and volitions count as persons. Consequently, (1) if person- 
hood is the basis on which one has equal and intrinsic moral status and 
personhood is modern (as understood above), then human beings who 
are modern-persons have a higher moral status than human beings who 
are not modern-persons. 

On the Boethian account, a human being is a person just in the case 
he or she is an individual substance of a rational nature. Personhood 
as such does not require any rational activities (accidents, 1.e., actions, 
qualities, etc.); on this view, human beings with, or without, occurrent 
self-conscious cognitions and volitions are persons.” Individual human 
beings who do not have occurrent self-conscious cognitions and voli- 
tions are persons because each is an individual that is a composite of a 
human substantial form and body. Moreover, a very common medie- 
val position, including Boethius and most scholastic philosophers and 
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theologians, is that human rational power is grounded in one's immate- 
rial substantial form, and not in a material organ (e.g., the brain).9? All 
human beings are Boethian-persons (setting aside complications about 
the Incarnation). Consequently, (2) if personhood is the basis on which 
one has equal intrinsic moral status and personhood is Boethian, then 
all human beings have equal intrinsic moral status. 

On a Byzantine account the requirements for personhood are that one 
is an individual of some nature. (The qualification “of some nature” 
excludes there being an individual that fails to be some kind or species. 
Admittedly, there are fine-grained differences among various Byzan- 
tine theologians on how to understand being an individual, but for my 
purposes these details do not make a relevant difference here.) Given 
this account, all individual human beings are Byzantine-persons (again, 
setting aside complications about the Incarnation). Consequently, (3) if 
personhood is the basis on which one has equal intrinsic moral status 
and personhood is Byzantine, then all human beings have equal intrinsic 
moral status. 

Further, let the following conditional be the disability-positive crite- 
rion by which to evaluate claims (1)-(3): (4) if a definition of person 
claims or entails that all individual human beings, including disabled 
human beings, have equal intrinsic moral status, then that position 1s 
to be preferred over definitions that exclude any disabled human beings 
from having equal intrinsic moral status. Given (4) it is evident that the 
Byzantine and Boethian accounts of personhood are preferable over the 
modern views that I surveyed. Consequently, (5) if personhood gives one 
equal and intrinsic moral status and the disability-positive perspective 
is correct, then the Byzantine or Boethian accounts of personhood are 
preferable over the modern accounts that I have surveyed. 

Having compared the Byzantine and Boethian accounts of person- 
hood with the modern accounts surveyed, it is informative to ask: which 
is friendlier to a disability-positive perspective, the Byzantine account or 
the Boethian account? Recall that a significant difference between these 
accounts of personhood is rationality: the Byzantine account does not 
require rationality, but the Boethian account does. 

For Boethius, persona requires a rational nature. Further, according 
to his metaphysics (and many others, including Thomas Aquinas’s), 
rational power is an immaterial cognitive power.°’ This metaphysical 
claim is a part of scholastic hylomorphism, according to which an in- 
dividual human being is a composite of an immaterial substantial form 
(or forms)” and matter. (Iam speaking roughly here; for my purposes the 
fine-grained details don’t make a difference.) Boethius’s account of per- 
sonhood plus the claim that rational power is immaterial are consistent 
with a human being having an unexercised rational power. For example, 
Aquinas (along with many others) holds that in this life, for human be- 
ings to exercise their rational power depends on, and is consequent to, 
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exercising their external cognitive powers (e.g., visual power, auditory 
power) and internal sensory powers (e.g., imagination). External sensory 
powers require material organs (e.g., eyes, ears), and internal sensory 
powers (e.g., imagination) also require material organs (i.e., the brain).’! 
This is a broadly Aristotelian understanding of the prerequisites for 
rational activity. A human being obtains information through sensory 
experiences of material objects and then abstracts from this information 
so as to have universal concepts applicable to what was sensed. Given 
all of this, even if a human being were to lose the use of their sensory 
organs, or lose the use of parts of their brain, or even lose a sensory or- 
gan (or organs) altogether, or lose parts of one’s brain, it would remain 
the case that such a human being has (unexercised) rational power. For, 
rational power is grounded in one’s immaterial substantial form and is 
not grounded in a material organ (e.g., one’s brain). 

Given the metaphysical distinction between immaterial soul and 
human body, all human beings are Boethian-persons (again, setting 
aside the Incarnation) because all have rational power that is grounded 
in their rational soul and not in any material organs. But what if some- 
one had reason(s) to reject this metaphysical account of rational power? 
Suppose one is a materialist about human beings; that is, a human being 
is entirely a material being and has no immaterial parts or immaterial 
properties. On such a view, a human being could lack rational power if 
they were missing relevant (material) parts of their brain — assuming that 
rational power is grounded in parts of one's brain.’~ If one were a mate- 
rialist about human beings, and one adopted Boethius’s definition of per- 
son, then one would be open to the possibility that some human beings 
(namely ones who lack relevant parts of their brain) are not Boethian- 
persons. Given Boethius’s account of personhood, and a materialist 
metaphysics of human beings, it would follow that some human beings 
are Boethian-persons and some human beings are not Boethian-persons. 
So, the conjunction of Boethius’s definition of person and the stipulation 
that rational power itself does not require a material organ implies that 
all human beings (setting aside the Incarnation) are Boethian-persons. 
But, the conjunction of Boethius’s definition of person plus a materialist 
metaphysical framework for human beings implies that some human 
beings are Boethian-persons, and some are not Boethian-persons. These 
two conjunctions show that Boethius’s definition by itself does not se- 
cure that all human beings are Boethian-persons. For, this definition 1s 
consistent with all human beings counting as Boethian-persons, and it 
is consistent with some human beings counting as Boethian-persons and 
some human beings not counting as Boethian-persons. 

While Byzantine theologians have much to say about human souls 
and organic bodies, their discussion of hypostasis, prosopon, and ousia 
does not depend on these details. For, their way of distinguishing these 
terms is more general because hypostasis and prosopon are not limited 
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to some natures and excluded from other natures. Hypostasis (and 
prosopon) names what is an individual of some nature, and ousia names 
what is common in individuals. Given that this account does not in- 
clude rationality (logikos) as a requirement for hypostasis or prosopon, 
the question about whether one has a certain kind of (cognitive) power 
and whether one exercises that power does not directly arise from this 
account of hypostasis and prosopon. Of course, Byzantine theologians 
believed that human beings consist of an immaterial soul and human 
organic body. But given the generality of the Byzantine account of 
hypostasis or prosopon, the details about human beings are external to 
personhood as such. Consequently, the Byzantine account by itself 1m- 
plies that all human beings (again, setting aside complications regarding 
the Incarnation) are Byzantine-persons (i.e., hypostasis or prosopon) — 
assuming that all human beings are individuals. (Byzantine theologians 
had different metaphysical analyses of individuality - but all conceded 
that there are individuals.) The conjunction of a materialist metaphys- 
ics of human beings (assuming that there are individual human beings) 
and the Byzantine account of hypostasis and prosopon also implies that 
all human beings are Byzantine-persons (setting aside complications re- 
garding the incarnation of God the Son). Likewise, the conjunction of 
a hylomorphic account of human beings plus the Byzantine account of 
hypostasis implies that all human beings are Byzantine-persons. 

By comparing the Byzantine account and the Boethian account in 
this way, we have reason to suppose that the Byzantine account is even 
friendlier to a disability-positive perspective than the Boethian account. 
For, the requirements for personhood are fewer (and easier) to satisfy 
on the Byzantine account compared to the Boethian account. In light 
of this comparison, we can rank these different accounts of personhood 
according to a disability-positive perspective. The modern accounts sur- 
veyed here are the least friendly, the Boethian account is friendlier, and 
the Byzantine account is the friendliest of these three. 

Still, if one were to base moral status on a Byzantine account of per- 
sonhood, then it would likely be thought to be too inclusive. With that 
concern in mind, one might suppose that the modern project of basing 
moral status and equality on some general account of personhood is a 
dead-end. However, 1f one insists on personhood, then it would be better 
to go with a medieval account of personhood (Byzantine or Boethian) so 
as to avoid ableist assumptions about which human beings have moral 
status and equality and which do not. The worry about the Byzantine 
account being too inclusive might begin to be addressed by stipulat- 
ing that when the Byzantine account is used to refer to, for example, 
human beings or certain other animal species, then it is not too inclu- 
sive. But then another worry arises: why are these species picked out 
and not others? If they are selected on the basis of higher-order cogni- 
tive functioning, then again, we have discrimination against the severely 
cognitively disabled./^ 
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By comparing medieval and modern concepts of personhood, we be- 
come aware of the fact that personhood is no innocent or self-evident 
concept and that whatever it is, it can be used as an explanans for dif- 
ferent explananda. For Byzantine Christian theologians and Latin medi- 
eval Christian theologians, personhood is an explanans for the miracle 
of the Incarnation, in addition to the mystery of the Trinity. For modern 
philosophers like John Locke, personhood is the name for who counts 
as a moral agent. Some philosophers use personhood in ethics in order 
to establish who has intrinsic and equal moral status and who does not. 
This consideration of personhood also has played a role in normative 
debates in the philosophy of disability. Some philosophers use person- 
hood in order to argue that some human beings, namely severely cog- 
nitively impaired human beings, do not have intrinsic moral status or 
membership in the moral community. Elsewhere I have argued that this 
use of personhood is a failure. But here I have argued that if one is go- 
ing to use personhood for this role in normative ethical theorizing, and 
if one affirms a disability-positive perspective (which I do), then one is 
better off using a medieval concept of personhood (whether Byzantine 
or Boethian). 

Still, one might have doubts. One concern is whether personhood 
should be the basis for moral status and equality. Another concern is 
whether one is open to endorsing a hylomorphic account of human be- 
ings (and living beings in general). If one finds hylomorphism, in gen- 
eral, to be less plausible than other general theories (e.g., materialism), 
then Boethius’s account of personhood (i.e., an individual substance of 
a rational nature) would not be believed to refer to all human beings. 
Given materialism about human beings, one may doubt whether certain 
human beings have rational powers if they, for example, lack signifi- 
cant physical parts of their brain that are (believed to be) directly rele- 
vant to self-consciousness, abstract reasoning, and decision making. So, 
given materialism about human beings, Boethius’s persona would not be 
supportive of a disability-positive perspective. But given hylomorphism, 
Boethius’s concept of personhood is supportive of a disability-positive 
perspective. By contrast, a Byzantine account of personhood is support- 
ive of a disability-positive perspective whether one endorses a materialist 
account of human beings or a hylomorphic account of human beings. 
So, the disability-positive advocate may prefer the Byzantine over the 
Boethian account of personhood because it does not require any debate 
about the rationality of a particular human being. In Chapter 6 Miguel 
Romero discusses some debates about the rationality of the Amerindians 
among 16th century Christian theologians within the context of Spanish 
colonialism. The stakes were extremely high in these debates. These 
debates suggest that if we take rationality to be required for a human 
being’s intrinsic moral status, then we may be taking high-stakes moral 
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risks. If one gets it wrong in theorizing about rationality, then there 
might be (and historically there were) profound and extensive moral 
harm for those deemed - and treated as - non-rational. It may be mor- 
ally safer to take the Byzantine route over the Boethian route in order to 
identify the moral community, assuming that one takes personhood as 
the basis for intrinsic moral status. Of course, if one goes the Byzantine 
route, then one has no immediate way to distinguish which individuals 
have equal and intrinsic moral status and which individuals do not. This 
may be reason, then, to worry whether personhood by itself ought to do 
the substantive ethical work that some modern and contemporary moral 
philosophers have assigned to it. 
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human beings, cf. Marilyn McCord Adams, Some Later Medieval Theories 
of the Eucharist: Thomas Aquinas, Giles of Rome, Duns Scotus, and 
William Ockham, 4-30. 

71 See Robert Pasnau, Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature, 284tt. Also, see 
Richard Cross, Duns Scotus’s Theory of Cognition, 81-101. 

72 For a discussion that raises concerns about potentiality and actuality regarding 
rational power, see Hans S. Reinders, Receiving the Gift of Friendship, 91-115. 

73 See, for example, Gregory of Nyssa, On the Soul and tbe Resurrection, 37—48. 
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74 For a contemporary discussion of this worry, see Eva Feder Kittay, “At the 
Margins of Moral Personhood,” 100-131; Eva Feder Kittay, “The Personal 
Is Philosophical Is Political: A Philosopher and Mother of a Cognitively Dis- 
abled Persons Sends Notes from the Battlefield,” 393-412; Eva Feder Kittay, 
“Deadly Medicine: Project T4, Mental Disability, and Racism,” 715-741. 
For a discussion of Christianity and morality, see Terence Irwin, The Devel- 
opment of Etbics: A Historical and Critical Study, Volume 1: From Socrates 
to the Reformation, 360—396. 
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4 The Imago Dei/Trinitatis 
and Disabled Persons 


The Limitations of 
Intellectualism in Late 


Medieval Theology 


John T. Slotemaker 


Introduction 


Christian reflection on Genesis 1:26 throughout the patristic and 
medieval periods often supported what can be called an intellectualist 
interpretation of the imago Dei: the idea that the image of God in 
humanity is to be found in human noetic faculties and their proper func- 
tioning. This tradition perhaps originated with Origen of Alexandria 
(254), who speculated on the relationship of the Father to the Son in 
psychological terms, such that the Son of God is the will (theléma) pro- 
ceeding from the divine mind (nous).! For Origen, there was an analogy 
between the generation of the Son from the Father and an act of the will 
proceeding from the human mind: a theological position adopted by 
Gregory of Nyssa and other theologians in the Greek-speaking East.* In 
the Western Latin tradition it was Augustine of Hippo who developed 
the most extensive and influential intellectualist account of the imago 
Dei. Augustine explored this theory throughout various writings, but 
most significantly in the latter books of De Trinitate.? 

The question at the heart of this chapter is whether the intellectualist 
account of the imago Dei that dominated medieval Latin theology pro- 
vides a useful or an adequate resource for thinking about individuals 
who have a significant cognitive impairment. I will begin by consider- 
ing two distinct accounts of the imago Dei in Thomas Aquinas (t274) 
and William of Ockham (347). These accounts are not intended to 
be representative of the entire medieval tradition but to give two vari- 
ants of the intellectualist account that were the most influential in the 
13th and 14th centuries. This discussion will be followed by a brief 
consideration of two responses to this intellectualist account: Gregory 
of Rimini’s (t358) rejection of the models proposed by Thomas and 
William, and Irenaeus of Lyons's (¢.202) alternative to the intellectu- 
alist account. The chapter concludes with some reflections on the value 
of the intellectualist tradition of the imago Dei and whether or not it 
provides sufficient resources for thinking about persons with severe 
cognitive impairment. 
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Augustine and the Imago 


Augustine's theory of the imago Dei — often referred to as the psycho- 
logical analogy — would come to have a significant influence on the 
development of medieval trinitarian theology as well as conceptions of 
the human person made in the image of God.^ In the present section 
I will be examining briefly Augustine's account of the imago Dei and the 
reception of this account in Thomas Aquinas. 

Augustine's theology of the imago Dei is intricately linked to an un- 
derstanding of the human mind (mens)? In De Trinitate he writes, 


For as not only the most true reason, but also the authority of the 
Apostle himself declares, man was made to the image of God, not 
according to the form of the body, but according to the rational 
mind. For it is a vain and degrading thought which represents God 
as circumscribed and limited by outlines of corporeal members. ... 
[I]t, therefore, we are renewed in the spirit of our mind, and it is 
precisely the new man who is renewed unto the knowledge of God, 
according to the image of Him who created him, then no one can 
doubt that man has been made to the image of Him who created 
him, not according to the body, nor according to any part of the 
mind, but according to the rational mind where the knowledge of 
God can reside.? 


Here Augustine is clear that the image of God is to be found in the ra- 
tional mind (rationalem mentem), and he rejects any attempt to locate 
the image in the human body or some other part of the human soul/ 
mind (quamlibet animi partem). The image is to be located secundum 
rationalem mentem. But what does this mean? 

Throughout the latter books of De Trinitate, Augustine attempts to 
define in what sense the rational mind can be understood to be made 
in the image of God. He is clear throughout that the image resides not 
simply in the mind but in the mind when it contemplates eternal things. 
He writes that “in that part alone, to which belongs the contemplation 
of eternal things, there is not only a trinity but also an image of God.”’ 
The image of God, therefore, is not simply the trinitarian structures one 
finds in the mind - such as memoria, intelligentia, and voluntas — but 
those faculties eternally contemplating eternal things. 

The image, therefore, is not some structural similarity or likeness be- 
tween the Father emanating the Son and the Father and Son emanating 
the Holy Spirit, just as intelligentia emanates from memoria, or voluntas 
from memoria and intelligentia. In a certain sense this is an image that 
one can find in the human being - an image of the divine Trinity — but 
Augustine in the passage noted above argues that while such a structural 
similarity may be an image of the triune God, the imago Dei is actually 
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something quite distinct. The imago is the mind contemplating God. 
Here, we can do no better than to quote Rowan Williams, who writes, 


If we want to find where the image of God really 1s, we have to 
think of the mind thinking of itself in relation to the supreme, 
unique immaterial reality, God. So the image of God in us is not a 
structure of correspondence between our minds and God's mind; it 
is the mind completely caught up in contemplating God - aware of 
itself before God, opening its intelligence to God (though God can 
never be captured in a concept), directed in love towards God - held 
by this infinite “object” which is endless awareness, intelligence 
and love.? 


The image, therefore, is not some structural analogy based on the sim- 
ilarities between the faculties of memoria, intelligentia, voluntas and 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; the image is, instead, those faculties of 
the human mind actively knowing and loving God. This basic position 
would come to have a significant influence on Thomas Aquinas, who 
works through various interpretations of the imago as presented in 
Augustine. 


Thomas Aquinas and the Imago Dei/Trinitatis 


Thomas Aquinas's account of the imago Dei/Trinitatis was worked 
out over a considerable period of time and is an extensive reflection of 
Scripture, the Augustinian heritage described above, and Aristotelian 
psychology. In what follows we will present a brief overview of Thomas's 
position as it developed between the Scriptum and the Summa tbeolo- 
giae." We begin, however, with Peter Lombard. 

Peter Lombard treats Augustine's noetic triads in distinction 3 of the 
first book of his Sentences and in distinction 16 of the second book. In 
his account of the imago Dei, Peter considers the triads of mind, knowl- 
edge, and love (mens, notitia, amor) and memory, understanding, and 
will (memoria, intelligentia, voluntas). The second triad - of particular 
interest to Aquinas — was interpreted by the Lombard as “three proper- 
ties or powers of the mind itself.” tt This interpretation of memory, un- 
derstanding, and will as three powers of the mind was initially accepted 
by Thomas, only to be rejected in his later works. Here we will briefly 
trace aspects of the development of Thomas's thought through the Scrip- 
tum, the Lectura romana, and the Summa theologiae. 

The development between the Scriptum and the Lectura romana — 
on the question of memory, understanding, and will as powers of the 
mind - demonstrates Thomas's considerable shift concerning his reading 
of Augustine. In the Scriptum, Thomas considers whether the mind is the 
subject of the image (Sent. I, d. 3, q. 3).'^ Further, in defining memory, 
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understanding, and will, Thomas argues that these three distinct powers 
of the soul (in potentiis mentis) are the image of God. 

In his study of Thomas's theology of the imago Dei/Trinitatis, Juvenal 
Merriell argues that in the Scriptum, Thomas has interpreted memoria, 
intelligentia, and voluntas as three powers (potentiae), or Aristotelian 
faculties, of the soul.!* The problem, as Merriell points out, is that within 
Aristotelian psychology, understanding (intelligentia) and will (voluntas) 
are considered parts of the intellective soul, while memoria is not. Mem- 
ory, instead, “is a capacity of the faculty of intellect to retain the forms 
or intelligible species of things to which the intellect can recur in order 
to reactivate its knowledge of those things."'? In this sense, memory is 
to be assigned to the faculty of imagination and has more to do with sen- 
sation per se. Thus, the Aristotelian model of faculties, or powers, inter- 
jects a tension into the model because, strictly speaking, memory is not 
part of the intellective faculty. Further, Thomas understands the image 
to be active, in the sense that it imitates the divine nature.!? The mind, 
when it is actively knowing and loving God, is said to be in the perfect 
image of God, and the problem, as Thomas notes, is that this seems to 
demand constant knowing and loving.' What happens, on this model, 
If one is not presently in the act of knowing or loving? Is the image of 
God permanent or temporary? Is it present when one is first born, asleep, 
drunk, or in a coma? Thomas responds - with an *uncomfortable an- 
swer" in the words of Juvenal Merriell — by arguing that there is an on- 
going and a consistent “preconceptual activity of memory, intellect and 
will” in human beings.!? This preconceptual activity is what guarantees 
the permanence of the imago. 

The Lectura romana was written over a decade after the Scriptum and 
originates from Thomas's lectures to the Dominicans at Santa Sabina, 
Rome." The discussion of the psychological analogy occurs, follow- 
ing Peter Lombard, in distinction 3, questions 2 and 3. Having estab- 
lished in article 1 of question 3 that the essence of the soul (essentia 
animae) consists in memory, understanding, and will, Thomas considers 
in the second article how precisely these three faculties can be under- 
stood both as an image of God and as pertaining to the human mind.^" 
The third objection of the second article (Lectura Romana I, d. 3, q. 
3, a. 2, ob. 3) argues that the three potentiae — in particular memoria, 
intelligentia, and voluntas — are not an image of the Trinity. This is 
because in God one person is from another (i.e., as the Son is from the 
Father), whereas when talking about the human mind, it is not proper 
to talk about one potentia being from another.^! In his response to this 
objection Thomas makes the distinction between the positions of Peter 
Lombard and Saint Augustine. Rejecting the opinion of the Lombard, 
Thomas argues, “It would seem that the Master did not understand the 
intention of Augustine."^^ The Master — as Thomas understands him - 
argues that the trinitarian image of memory, understanding, and will 
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are three powers of the soul (tres vires animae) or three potentiae.^ The 
Lombard's reading of Augustine, according to Thomas, is suspect (sed 
hoc Augustinus non vult!);^^ Augustine does not argue that memory, 
understanding, and will should be understood as three potentiae (or 
powers) but instead as the habitual decision to act and to the acts them- 
selves.^ In his more mature works — De veritate, the Lectura Romana, 
and the Summa tbeologiae — Thomas argues that the image of God is 
found in the habits corresponding to memory, intellect, and will, such 
that a person's actual knowledge and love of God in the human soul is 
the imago Trinitatis. It is worth briefly considering Thomas’s account of 
this position in the Summa. 

Thomas's fullest account of the imago Dei/Trinitatis in its mature 
form is found in Summa Theologiae Ia, question 93. Thomas argues that 
there are three ways in which human beings are created in the image of 
God: (1) through the capacity or natural aptitude to understand and love 
God, (2) through habitually knowing and loving God, and (3) through 
knowing and loving God perfectly.^? These three *images" move from 
the least perfect to the most perfect image of the Trinity in human beings 
but represent Thomas's complete break with his earlier position defended 
in the Scriptum. The emphasis in his later works is not on the potentiae 
of the soul but on the habits of knowing and loving God. 

Here it is necessary to say a bit more about the first and second levels 
described by Thomas. The image of God is linked explicitly to the in- 
tellectual nature (intellectualem naturam). In article 6 Thomas specifies 
that the intellect or mind is *that whereby the rational creature excels 
other creatures” such that the “image of God is not found even in the 
rational creature except in the mind (secundum mentem).”~’ The image, 
therefore, is only in the human person secundum mentem — and, while it 
Is correct here to insist that this is not some accidental property added to 
the human person, the image is limited to the intellectual nature.^? This 
Is Important in two ways. First, it is correct to insist that for Thomas 
the intellectual nature is the rational soul. Second, however, it must be 
insisted that this is only the most basic or limited sense of the imago. 
Thus, if we apply this to the question at hand, one could note that while 
it would be accurate to state that someone with severe cognitive im- 
pairment would participate in the imago Dei at this basic level, it is just 
that, the most basic level. Thomas consistently points out that the image 
of God is that by which humanity excels other animals and is rational 
(here, presumably, he is most often talking about not just a bare capacity 
of the soul, which all human beings have qua souls, but human beings 
actually reasoning and willing).*? But what are the implications of this 
position? 

Thomas maintains that there are three levels of the image. The first 
level is the only one, by definition, that would apply to someone with 
severe mental impairment. A person who does not have the ability to 
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remember, understand, or will (love) only has the image in the most 
basic sense: as some unactualized power, or ability, latent in the human 
person. There are several problems that one could level against Thom- 
as's claim, and here I want to focus on just one point. Thomas says that 
at the first level the person has the image “in so far as a person pos- 
sess|es] a natural aptitude for understanding and loving." Now, a person 
with a severe mental impairment would have this level of the imago, 
according to Thomas, because on his philosophical psychology, such a 
person would have certain capacities that are unactualized because the 
person's sense organs have been damaged. That is, Thomas thinks that 
the person's mind in question has the natural aptitude for loving and 
understanding per se; it is just the case that because this person's sense 
organs are damaged, he or she cannot be said to “actually and habit- 
ually know and love God" (to use Thomas's language). But, does this 
account work given what we know about human cognitive functioning 
and those who suffer from severe cognitive impairment? Is Thomas right 
that individuals with severe cognitive impairment are simply lacking the 
correct sensory data and that with proper functioning eyes, ears, and 
so on, they would be able to know and will and love? We will return to 
this question in the concluding section of the chapter, but I think that, 
in short, there are good reasons to think that Thomas's account remains 
insufficient, given what we know about individuals with severe cognitive 
impairment. 


William of Ockham and the Imago/De1 Trinitatis 


William of Ockham treats the imago Trinitatis in distinction 3, question 
10, of the first book of his commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lom- 
bard.?? Ockham divides the material into two distinct questions: (1) In 
what way can one creature be called an image with respect to another 
and (2) in what way is anything the image of God??! 

In the second question Ockham attempts to describe the nature of 
the imago Trinitatis as found in the rational creature, and he begins 
with a consideration of the common opinion. The common opinion, 
according to Ockham, asserts that aspects of the image of God (Trinity) 
are found in the faculties of the rational soul. In particular, he maintains 
that the common view understands the Augustinian triad of memoria, 
intelligentia, and voluntas to be powers (or faculties) of the rational 
soul (potentiae animae).?^ Ockham is not clear about who, precisely, 
he thinks holds this common view; however, the editors are perhaps 
correct to think that Ockham has in mind Peter Lombard, Bonaven- 
ture, Thomas Aquinas (in the Scriptum), and Henry of Ghent.?? Regard- 
less, Ockham simply states that this common view is probably not true. 
He argues that the three powers under consideration are not distinct 
in the substance of the rational soul before the distinction of the acts 
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consequently produced.?^ That is, because Ockham denies that there 
Is a real distinction (distinctio realis) between memory, understanding, 
and will in the human soul,?? this triad understood as three powers of 
the soul cannot be a strict analogy of the divine Trinity because there 
is a real distinction between the three divine persons.?? But, Ockham is 
not prepared to reject either the authority of sacred Scripture or Saint 
Augustine, and consequently he develops a slightly modified version of 
the common opinion. 

Ockham’s interpretation of the imago Trinitatis emphasizes a passage 
from Augustine — which was also the focus of Peter Lombard?’ - that is 
centered on the capax Dei, the capacity for God. Reflecting on Augus- 
tine’s argument in book 14 of his De Trinitate, Ockham argues that if 
it is true that “the soul according to its substance is capable of God and 
can participate in him,” it is also true that “the soul according to its sub- 
stance is the image of God."?? Thus, Ockham holds that the imperfect 
image of God (imago Dei imperfecta) consists of the soul according to its 
substance, while the perfection of the image (perfectio imaginis) consists 
of the substance of the soul and its two acts.” Thus, the perfect image of 
God (1.e., the Trinity) is not found in the substance of the soul simpliciter 
but in the substance of the soul and the corresponding acts of the soul: 
understanding (intelligere) and willing (velle). Ockham, unlike some of 
his medieval predecessors, ^? strongly emphasized the corresponding acts 
of the soul because he denied that there is either a real or a formal dis- 
tinction between the powers of the soul per se. Here it is perhaps useful 
to expand a bit upon this central intuition. 

The Venerable Inceptor argued explicitly that there is not a real or 
a formal distinction between the powers of the human soul. Unlike 
Thomas Aquinas and John Duns Scotus - who argued for a real distinc- 
tion and a formal distinction respectively - Ockham argues that there 
Is no distinction in the powers of the soul per se. As Armand Maurer 
explicates Ockham's position, there are two ways in which Ockham 
interprets the term “powers of the soul”: (1) the term designates the 
*nominal definition? of the powers in question; and (2) the term des- 
ignates “that which is named” by the term of the power in question.*! 
Considered under the first aspect, the powers of the soul are distinct 
because they have different nominal definitions. The nominal definitions 
are *the intellect is the substance of the soul capable of understanding," 
and *[the will] is the substance of the soul capable of willing.” Further, 
these definitions can be understood in three distinct ways: (1) as refer- 
ring to words (voces), (2) as referring to concepts (conceptus), or (3) 
as referring to things (res). When analyzing these definitions as words, 
concepts, and things, Ockham argues that if the definitions are under- 
stood as referring to words, they are really distinct, as concepts they are 
conceptually distinct, and as things they are really distinct (in part).^^ 
Thus, for Ockham, when the nominal definitions of the powers of the 
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soul intelligere and velle are analyzed there are various distinctions that 
can be made between the corresponding words, concepts, and things. 
However, when the term *powers of the soul" indicates that which is 
actually named, Ockham argues that there is neither a real nor a formal 
distinction between the powers of the soul.^? The distinction between 
the powers of the soul is found, therefore, in the acts that correspond to 
the powers of understanding and willing. 

Ockham's argument that there is no distinction between the powers of 
the soul (understood as that which is named) had significant implications 
for how he interpreted Augustine's triad of memory, understanding, and 
willing. If, as other theologians had held, there was a real or formal dis- 
tinction between the powers of the soul, Augustine's triad of memory, 
understanding, and willing would qualify as a fitting analogy of the 
three persons of the Trinity: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The analogy 
would be fitting because there would be both unity and distinction in 
the two analogates: the divine Trinity and the human mind. However, if 
Ockham is right that there is no distinction between the powers of the 
soul (understanding and willing), the analogy threatens to dissipate be- 
cause of the lack of distinction. Thus, when Ockham discusses the two 
powers of the soul and their corresponding acts, his emphasis has shifted 
to the distinction between the two acts. It is, in the end, the distinction 
between the two acts (and their corresponding habits) of the respective 
powers that ultimately allows Ockham to retain Augustine's psycholog- 
ical analogy. Thus, it is important here to consider more fully Ockham's 
understanding of the two acts. 

Returning to the notion of the *capacity for God" (capax Dei), Ock- 
ham argues that the capax Dei is intricately related to the perfection of 
the image of God. This capacity for God is defined by Ockham in the 
following way: “the complete ratio of the image consists in the substance 
of the soul itself and its two acts."^^ The two acts in question, knowing 
and willing, and their corresponding habits are therefore the perfection 
of the image of God and entail the capax Dei. For Ockham the imago 
Trinitatis consists both in the substance of the soul and in its two noblest 
acts, such that the imperfect image (imperfecta) found in the substance 
of the soul is brought to perfection through the habitual acts of right 
knowing and right loving. The soul, thus ordered, reflects the inner trin- 
itarian life of God as the Father produces (generates) the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, and communicates the fecundative power of generation to 
the Son. The act of understanding proceeds from the essence of the soul 
as the Son proceeds from the Father, and the act of willing proceeds 
from the essence of the soul and understanding just as the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father and the Son.? 

Ockham focuses on how, precisely, the human being is created in the 
image of God: in particular, Ockham considers the various opinions de- 
veloped by the Lombard and Thomas Aquinas regarding the powers of 
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the soul and its two acts.*° Rejecting the position of the Lombard (and 
the early Thomas), as he understood it, Ockham develops a position that 
is much closer to that of Aquinas in his later works. The critical differ- 
ence between Thomas and Ockham is that Ockham's understanding of 
the imago is grounded in a radically different account of human psy- 
chology. Because Ockham denies any distinction between the powers of 
the human soul (pace Aquinas and Scotus), the acts and corresponding 
habits of the soul are accentuated because it 1s the only way of retaining 
the imago Trinitatis as an analogy of the divine Trinity. 

Here we can glean a couple of lessons with respect to whether the 
image is in fact the powers in question or their corresponding acts. 
What is interesting, and what Ockham highlights, is that there is a real 
problem - depending on one's philosophical psychology - in claiming 
that the image is found in some latent way in the powers of the soul. 
Thus, what Ockham points out is that unless one is willing to state that 
there is some kind of distinction between memoria, intelligentia, and 
voluntas in the human person (and not just the corresponding acts), the 
entire discussion of an imago Trinitatis must be forced into the arena 
of the acts themselves. And, well, what this highlights is that to accept 
Thomas's most basic level of the imago - the latent image that is found 
in the “the capacity or natural aptitude to understand and love God” - is 
to accept a very particular philosophical psychology. 

It is perhaps useful to take stock here: I presented Thomas and Ock- 
ham because they represent two basic claims. Thomas, in the Scriptum, 
linking the image with the powers of the soul, and not necessarily the two 
acts, and the later Thomas and Ockham, insisting that the real image is 
found in the corresponding acts of the soul (not just the powers). These 
two views would be discussed by most of the 14th century doctors, with 
many debating the two options at length. What is interesting, however, 
is that the latter view - that of the later Thomas and Ockham - certainly 
was preferred by many of the later scholastics. That is, the true image 
of God, the complete ratio of the image, is understood to consist in the 
substance of the soul itself and its two acts. This is the dominant medi- 
eval heritage and supports explicitly an intellectualist view of the image 
of God. The true image - the image perfecta, not imperfecta — 1s to be 
found in acts of understanding and willing. This, of course, has seri- 
ous implications for how one thinks about those with severe cognitive 
impairment who are not able to understand or rationally will something 
in a particular way. 


Gregory of Rimini, Irenaeus of Lyons, and the 
imago De1/ Irinitatis 


The intellectualist account of the imago Dei/Trinitatis found in Augus- 
tine, Thomas, and Ockham is not, of course, the only way in which 
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Christians have imagined human beings as bearers of the image of God, 
and here it is useful to consider two possible alternatives. First, we will 
consider a response to the intellectualist tradition by the Augustinian 
theologian Gregory of Rimini, who would take a critical stance toward 
the theologies of Thomas and Ockham considered above. Second, we 
will examine briefly an account of the imago Dei that predates the ori- 
eins of the intellectualist account, in the writings of Irenaeus of Lyons. 
Thus, we will consider both a critique of this tradition and an alternative 
proposal. 

Following the Lombard's treatment of the imago Trinitatis, Gregory 
of Rimini places his own discussion of the triad memoria, intelligentia, 
and voluntas in book II, distinction 16/17. However, Gregory does 
not consider the theological topic addressed by the Lombard (i.e., the 
imago) and instead considers in the first article the distinction between 
the sensitive soul and intellective soul,^/ and in the second article how 
one should understand, within the intellective soul, the triad memoria, 
intelligentia, and voluntas.^? The content of the second article analyzes 
whether or not the intellect and the will are distinct powers of the soul, ^? 
and Gregory elicits arguments both pro and con from Augustine's De 
Trinitate. Two of the five arguments supporting the contrary opinion 
are from Anselm and Peter Lombard, but these arguments are not the 
focus of Gregory's concern: Gregory devotes only a couple of lines to 
refuting the arguments of Anselm and the Lombard.°! Thus, the article 
is really a sustained attempt to explicate the position of Saint Augustine 
on whether or not the terms memoria, intelligentia, and voluntas reter 
to acts of the soul or powers of the soul. His conclusion is that when 
referring to the human person, the three terms refer to acts of the soul 
not powers of the soul.?^ However, one reads in vain for any discussion 
of the imago Trinitatis; only occasionally does Gregory relate this dis- 
cussion of human psychology to the divine nature.?? In short, Gregory 
makes it particularly clear that there is no analogy between the divine 
nature and human nature that warrants a discussion of the imago Trini- 
tatis in the form of memoria, intelligentia, and voluntas. 

For Gregory of Rimini there is no clear image of the Trinity found in 
human cognitive capacities or acts. Gregory,?^ in both of the loci classici 
of the imago Trinitatis (Sent. I, d.3; Sent. II, d.16), argues that there 
is no strict analogy between the divine nature and the human nature 
that is particularly informative. This argument of Gregory clearly breaks 
with the previous tradition of theologians like Henry of Ghent, Thomas 
Aquinas, and John Duns Scotus, but it is closer to the Oxford tradition 
that developed in the 1320s and 1330s and followed closely the theology 
of William of Ockham. Russell Friedman is certainly correct to locate 
Gregory Rimini alongside both Walter Chatton and Robert Holcot in 
articulating a trinitarian minimalism that rejects the use of the psycho- 
logical analogy.^? 
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The upshot is that one can chart out three basic positions in the writ- 
ings of Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, William of Ockham, and 
Gregory of Rimini. (1) Peter Lombard and the early Thomas (Scriptum) 
held that the imago Trinitatis is found in human memory, understand- 
ing, and willing understood as three powers of the soul (tres vires ani- 
mae) or three potentiae. (2) The later Thomas and Ockham reject this 
reading (for different reasons) and argue that the imago is not three 
powers of the soul but the corresponding acts and habits associated with 
memory, understanding, and willing. Finally (3), Gregory of Rimini de- 
nies that there is a strong analogous relationship between human noetic 
faculties and the divine Trinity, arguing that there is more dissimilitude 
than similitude; in effect, Gregory seems to reject the broader intellec- 
tualist tradition of the imago Trinitatis found in the Lombard, Thomas, 
and Ockham. 

While Gregory’s critique of the previous scholastic tradition is perhaps 
instructive, he does not provide a positive re-interpretation of how to 
understand the image of God. Here, therefore, it is perhaps instructive 
to return to the early Christian theologian, Irenaeus of Lyons, who pre- 
dates the origins of the intellectualist tradition in either the East or the 
West. Irenaeus presents a unifying and Christological-Pneumatological 
reading of how human beings are created in the image and likeness of 
God.°° First, throughout his discussion the emphasis is on precisely how 
the entire human person - not just a part or an aspect — is made in the 
image and likeness of God. Thus, he is explicit that the body, soul, and 
spirit are made in the image and likeness of God, in that the soul and 
spirit are essential to the likeness of God, and the body is essential to the 
image, such that if a human person were to lack one of the three, he or 
she would cease to be in the image and likeness of God.?/ To this end, 
he will employ various biblical passages that justify this reading: for ex- 
ample, I Thessalonians 5:3, *... and may your spirit, and soul, and body 
be kept sound and blameless at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Further, as in the biblical passage just cited, Irenaeus links this under- 
standing of the image and likeness with Christ.?? It is Christ who knows 
the Father and has seen the Father, and Christ who is the perfect image 
of the Father; thus, for human beings to be perfected in the image of 
God, or to return to a perfect image, is to be conformed to the image of 
Christ.?^ There is also a pneumatological aspect to Irenaeus’s reading 
of the image, in that the spirit of humanity refers precisely to the Holy 
Spirit, such that to truly be made in the image - to be restored to the 
image of God - is be filled with the Holy Spirit.°” 

The upshot is that for Irenaeus it is precisely the entire human person 
who is made in the image and likeness of God; rationality has a role to 
play, for Irenaeus, but it is only part of the person as body, soul, and 
spirit. This approach has certain advantages, as we will see below, be- 
cause it provides a way of thinking about human beings with profound 
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cognitive impairments as bearers of the image and likeness of God in 
ways that the intellectualist account fails to support. 


Severe Mental Impairment and the Imago De:i/Trinitatis 


Trevor Waltrip was born on Christmas Eve 2001 with a rather severe 
case of hydranencephaly, and his body was able to function with only a 
brain stem. He lived for twelve years.?! With a brain stem, individuals 
such as Trevor can breathe and move, their hearts beat, but they do not 
have a brain in a strict sense (above the brain stem is cerebrospinal fluid 
collected in the cranial cavity; both cerebral hemispheres may be com- 
pletely missing in extreme cases). 

I bring up Trevor Waltrip because, in his case, we can get right to the 
heart of the problems with an intellectualist account of the imago Dei. 
Thomas and William inextricably link the imago Trinitatis to human 
noetic faculties. For both, to be made in the image of God is to have 
some rational capacity (and to act upon it) that other animals do not 
have. The problem, however, is that such an account of the imago Dei 
cannot accommodate, in a satisfying sense, what it means for someone 
with severe mental impairments to be made in the image of God. For, 
even on Thomas's first level or gradation of the imago, it requires a phys- 
ical mind, a brain. Thus, even at Thomas's most basic level, it would 
seem that individuals with extreme hydranencephaly simply do not have 
the image of God by definition: while Thomas can claim that such indi- 
viduals have a bare capacity tor willing and loving, such a capacity could 
not be actualized because intellectual cognition and volition requires 
acts of sensation and imagination not available to someone without a 
brain. I think this raises important questions: What are the implications 
of linking the image of God with rational capacities or mental faculties? 
What resources can one find in the Christian medieval theological tradi- 
tion to answer such questions?9^ 

First, if we take the writings of Thomas Aquinas as a point of de- 
parture, there is no doubt that when his understanding of the imago is 
coupled with everything he had to say about human persons and their 
life in the Church, one can tease out a satisfying account of Thomas's 
understanding of those we could describe as having profound cognitive 
impairments. In his practical theology, in particular, one finds resources 
for thinking through many of the relevant issues. Further, as both 
Miguel Romero and John Berkman have argued, for those graced indi- 
viduals within the Church - that is, those who are baptized - Thomas 
has quite a bit to say about how such individuals can participate in a 
graced afterlife.°’ This important work has demonstrated that if one is 
willing to extend the discussion beyond the imago, there are significant 
resources in Thomas's corpus for thinking about persons with extreme 
cognitive impairment. But what are we to make of this in relation to the 
intellectualist tradition of the imago Trinitatis described in this chapter? 
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This brings me to my second point. There is no doubt that for theolo- 
glans such as Augustine, Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, and William 
Ockham, the image of God in the human person was intricately tied to 
human noetic functioning. The idea that rationality was central to being 
made in the image and likeness of God was assumed by all of the medie- 
val thinkers discussed in this chapter. This intellectual tradition, I would 
argue, is simply not a useful point of departure for thinking about in- 
dividuals, such as Trevor Waltrip, who are not capable of rationality 
because they do not have a brain in a strict sense. If the image of God is 
about rationality — or the capacity for it, even if unactualized throughout 
one's entire life — individuals such as Trevor simply lack the image of God 
described in Genesis 1:26. This is an extremely unfortunate consequence 
that seems unavoidable given the intellectualist account of the imago.°* 

Here I am reminded of the less-than-helpful Irish proverb: If I were 
going there, I would not be starting from here. When I think about the 
resources in medieval philosophy and theology for addressing questions 
of disability or impairment, I do not think that medieval theologies of 
the imago Dei are a particularly rich point of departure for discussions 
of human beings with severe cognitive impairment. The Western-Latin 
discussion of the imago Dei, following Augustine, was focused primar- 
ily on the intellectual capacities and abilities of adults who do not suffer 
from any kind of mental or cognitive impairment. And, while there are 
points where this is somewhat expanded upon in the tradition - for 
example, in Augustine’s discussion of children in De Trinitate 14.5.7—8 — 
the center of the discussion has always remained focused on able-bodied 
and able-minded adults.?? By contrast, for a theologian like Irenaeus, 
there would be other strategies or possibilities when it comes to analyz- 
ing the imago Dei in persons with extreme mental impairment. If the 
imago is not linked precisely to human rational faculties but is instead 
the entire human person, body, soul, and spirit, it is easier to argue that 
all human persons, regardless of rational capacity, are bearers of the 
image of God. 

In conclusion, therefore, I do not think that medieval theologies of 
the imago are a particularly relevant resource for modern theologians 
developing a theology of disabled persons.°° I would argue, instead, 
that the most fruitful discussions of the imago would be those that are 
not explicitly intellectualist in the ways described in the present chap- 
ter, or those that, at the least, couple the intellectualist account with 
a broader notion of what it means to be a human person made in the 
image of God.°’ 
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proves to be inauthentic, then it is simply evidence of a disciple of Thomas 
rejecting Thomas's earliest position (in the Scriptum) in favor of his more 
mature theology (e.g., in De veritate or the Summa theologiae). Here I find 
it useful, however, in framing the debate as one between Augustine and the 
Lombard’s reading of Augustine. 


20 Aquinas, Lectura Romana I, d. 3, q. 3, a. 1, ad. 1, 114, Il. 38-41: 


21 


Ad primum ergo dicendum quod sicut tota vita hominis dicitur ex eo 
quod homo est rationalis, eo quod rationale est superius et dignius in 
homine, ita essentia animae dicitur voluntas et intelligentia et memoria, 
ex eo quod mens in qua haec sunt est superior et nobilior pars animae. 


Aquinas, Lectura Romana I, d. 3, q. 3, a. 1, ob. 1, 115, Il. 10-13: 


Videtur quod tres potentiae scilicet memoria, intelligentia et voluntas 
non sint imago Trinitatis. In divinis enim una persona est ex alia, sicut 
Filius a Patre, et Spiritus Sanctus ab utroque. Sed una potentia non est ex 
alia. Sed una potentia non est ex alia. Ergo huiusmodi tres potentiae non 
repraesentant illas tres personas. 


22 Aquinas, Lectura Romana I, d. 3, q. 3, a. 1, ad. 3, 116, ll. 62-64: “Ad 
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tertiam dicendum quod si recte considerentur verba Magistri et verba Au- 
gustini, non videntur sonare idem; et videtur quod Magister non intellexerit 
intentionem Augustini.” 

Aquinas, Lectura Romana I, d. 3, q. 3,a. 1, ad. 3, 116, ll. 64-65: “Magister 
enim vult quod illa tria, scilicet memoria, intelligentia et voluntas, sint tres 
vires animae et tres potentiae.” On the relationship between the Lombard 
and Thomas's position, see Marie-Joseph Serge de Laugier de Beaurecueil, 
“Phomme image de Dieu selon saint Thomas d'Aquin." 

In support of Thomas's reading of Augustine here, see Walter H. Principe, 
*The Dynamism of Augustine's Terms for Describing the Highest Trinitar- 
ian Image in the Human Person," 1291-1299. 

Aquinas, Lectura Romana I, d. 3, q. 3, a. 1, ad. 3, 116-117, Il. 65-69: 


Sed hoc Augustinus non vult; immo vult quod nullum istorum sit poten- 
tia. Ipse enim per memoriam nihil aliud intelligit hic quam habitualem 
notitiam ad cognoscendum aliquid; per intelligentiam vero actualem 
cogitationem ex illa notitia procedentem; per voluntatem vero actualem 
voluntatis motum ex cogitatione procedentem. 


See also *Nota 2" as found in the margins of the Lectura Romana, 121, 
ll. 1-6: 


Dicendum est quod huiusmodi assignationes imaginis differunt ab invicem, 
quia in secunda (secundum Augustinum prima secundo loco ponitur), non 
dico quod memoria et intelligentia et voluntas sint tres potentiae; sed quod 
memoria dicit habitualem dispositionem animae secundum quod se habet 
ad volendum et intelligendum in actu; intelligentia vero dicit actum intelli- 
ceni; voluntas vero ipsum actum secundum quod convertitur in obiectum. 
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26 Aquinas, Summa theologiae Ia, q. 93,a. 4, co., 404—405 (Opera Omnia, V ): 


Respondeo dicendum quod, cum homo secundum intellectualem naturam 
ad imaginem Dei esse dicatur, secundum hoc est maxime ad imaginem 
Dei, secundum quod intellectualis natura Deum maxime imitari potest. 
Imitatur autem intellectualis natura maxime Deum quantum ad hoc, 
quod Deus seipsum intelligit et amat. Unde imago Dei tripliciter potest 
considerari in homine. Uno quidem modo, secundum quod homo habet 
aptitudinem naturalem ad intelligendum et amandum Deum; et haec 
aptitudo consistit in ipsa natura mentis, quae est communis omnibus 
hominibus. Alio modo, secundum quod homo actu vel habitu Deum 
cognoscit et amat, sed tamen imperfecte; et haec est imago per conformi- 
tatem gratiae. Tertio modo, secundum quod homo Deum actu cognoscit 
et amat perfecte; et sic attenditur imago secundum similitudinem gloriae. 
Unde super illud Psalmi IV, ‘Signatum est super nos lumen vultus tui, 
Domine’, Glossa distinguit triplicem imaginem, scilicet creationis, recre- 
ationis et similitudinis. Prima ergo imago invenitur in omnibus homini- 
bus; secunda in iustis tantum; tertia vero solum in beatis. 


27 Aquinas, Summa theologiae Ia, q. 93, a. 6, co., 407 (Opera Omnia, V): 


Respondeo dicendum quod, cum in omnibus creaturis sit aliqualis Dei 
similitudo, in sola creatura rationali invenitur similitudo Dei per modum 
imaginis, ut supra dictum est, in aliis autem creaturis per modum vestigil. 
Id autem in quo creatura rationalis excedit alias creaturas, est intellectus 
sive mens. Unde relinquitur quod nec in ipsa rationali creatura invenitur 
Dei imago, nisi secundum mentem. 


28 That said, Thomas does speak of the imago Trinitatis being “in mentem" as 
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something that is in the soul (not as something identical with the soul). See, 
e.g., q. 93, a. 7, co., 409 (Opera Omnia, V): 


Respondeo dicendum quod, sicut supra dictum est, ad rationem imaginis 
pertinet aliqualis repraesentatio speciei. $1 ergo imago Trinitatis divinae 
debet accipi in anima, oportet quod secundum illud principaliter atten- 
datur, quod maxime accedit, prout possibile est, ad repraesentandum 
speciem divinarum personarum. 


It is important to note that what it means for a human being to reason is 
distinct from what it means for God to *reason." For human beings an act 
of reason involves deliberation and is, as such, imperfect when compared to 
God's reason (which is a pure perfection and devoid of learning or delibera- 
tion). That said, it 1s the human acts of reasoning and willing that Thomas 
thinks are the image of God in the human person, if not a perfect image 
(Thomas speaks of a more perfect image). 

The literature on Ockham’s trinitarian theology does not contain an exten- 
sive discussion of the imago Trinitatis or the psychological analogy. The 
most developed account is found in Pekka Kärkkäinen, “Interpretations of 
the Psychological Analogy from Aquinas to Biel,” 256-279, esp. 264—270. 
On related issues in Ockham, see Russell L. Friedman, Medieval Trinitarian 
Thought from Aquinas to Ockham, 124—132; Russell L. Friedman, Intel- 
lectual Traditions at the Medieval University: The Use of Philosophical Psy- 
chology in Trinitarian Theology among the Franciscans and Dominicans, 
1250-1350, 645-652. 

Ockham, Ordinatio d. 3, q. 10, 552,11. 15-18 (Opera Theologica, II): “Circa 
Istam quaestionem primo videndum est quomodo accipitur imago secundum 
quod invenitur vel dicatur de una creatura respectu alterius. Secundo, quo- 
modo aliquid est imago Dei." 
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Ockham, Ordinatio d. 3, q. 10, 554, Il. 6-10 (Opera Theologica, II): “Quan- 
tum ad primum est opinio communis quod partes imaginis sunt ipsae poten- 
tiae animae, ita quod imago consistit in intelligentia, memoria et voluntate, 
-yel saltem illa est evidentior assignatio imaginis-, et non est in actibus se- 
cundis, saltem principaliter." 

Steve Brown and Gedeon Gál record the following references: Peter Lom- 
bard, I Sent., d.3 c.2 nn. 39-43, 33-36; Bonaventura, I Sent., d.3 p.2 a.1 q.1, 
80—82; Thomas Aquinas, I Sent. d.3 q.3 a.1, 109-111; Henricus Gandav- 
ensis, Summa Quaestionem, a.40 q.7, ft. 259" 262; Ioannis Duns Scoti, 
Ordinatio. I, d.3 p.3 q.4 nn.569—-604, 338-357. 

Ockham, Ordinatio d. 3, q. 10, 554,1. 18-555, 1. 3 (Opera Theologica, II): 


Sed ista opinio non videtur esse vera, quia non sunt tales tres potentiae, 
quia sicut declarabitur in secundo, nulla est distinctio praevia in ipsa 
substantia animae ante distinctionem actuum secundorum producto- 
rum; igitur non sunt Ibi talia tria quae repraesentent divinas personas. 


See Armand Maurer, The Philosophy of William of Ockham in Light of Its 
Principles, 460—470. 
Ockham, Ordinatio d. 3, q. 10, 555, Il. 4-10 (Opera Theologica, II): 


Praeterea, quando aliquid ponitur imago alicuius propter distinctionem 
in imagine correspondentem distinctioni in illo cuius est imago tanta 
debet esse distinctio inter partes imaginis quanta est in illo cuius est 
imago; sed inter personas divinas est distinctio realis, et inter potentias 
animae non est talis distinctio realis; igitur propter distinctionem illarum 
potentiarum non est ponenda in anima imago. 


37 Lombard, Sent. I, d. 3, c. 2, n. 1, 71,1. 28-72, |. 8: 
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‘Nunc vero ad eam iam perveniamus disputationem, ubi in mente 
humana, quae novit Deum vel potest nosse, Trinitatis imaginem reperi- 
amus’. Ut enim ait Augustinus in XIV libro De Trinitate, ‘licet humana 
mens non sit eius naturae cuius Deus est, imago tamen illius ‘quo nihil 
melius est’ id est in mente. In ipsa enim mente, etiam antequam sit par- 
ticeps Dei, eius 1mago reperitur; etsi enim, amissa Dei participatione, 
deformis sit, imago tamen Dei permanent. Eo enim ipso imago Dei est 
mens, quo capax eius est eiusque esse particeps potest.’ lam ergo in ea 
Irinitatem quae Deus est inquiramus. 


Ockham, Ordinatio d. 3, q. 10, 557, ll. 8-14 (Opera Theologica, II): 


Primum patet, quia secundum beatum Augustinum, XIV De Trinitate, 
cap. 8: ‘eo anima imago Dei est quo capax eius est particepsque esse 
potest', ita quod de quocumque verificatur hoc quod est capax Dei pos- 
seque eius esse particeps, de eo verificatur 1mago; igitur sicut haec est 
vera ‘anima secundum suam substantiam est capax Dei et potest esse 
particeps eius! ita haec est vera ‘anima secundum suam substantiam est 
imago Del.’ 


Ockham, Ordinatio d. 3, q. 10, 557, ll. 4-7 (Opera Theologica, II): “Circa 
secundum dico quod imago Dei imperfecta et quasi radicaliter et originaliter 
consistit in ipsa anima secundum suam substantiam. Verumtamen perfectio 
imaginis completive consistit in ipsa substantia animae et duobus actibus 
productis." 


40 For a summary of the positions of Thomas Aquinas, Henry of Ghent and 


John Duns Scotus, see A. Maurer, The Philosophy of William of Ockham, 
460—462. 
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41 Maurer, The Philosophy of William of Ockham, 463-464. Ockham, Sent. 
II, q. 20, 435, ll. 8-15 (Opera Theologica, V ): 


Sed distinguo de potentia animae: nam potentia uno modo accipitur pro 
tota descriptione exprimente quid nominis, alio modo accipitur pro illo 
quod denominatur ab illo nomine vel conceptu. Primo modo loquendo 
de intellectu et voluntate, dico quod distinguuntur, nam descriptio ex- 
primens quid nominis intellectus est ista quod ‘intellectus est substantia 
animae potens intelligere’. Descriptio voluntatis est quod est ‘substantia 
animae potens velle’. 


42 Ockham, Sent. II, q. 20, 435, ll. 17-21 (Opera Theologica, V): “Primo modo 
distinguuntur realiter sicut voces distinguuntur realiter. Secundo modo 
distinguuntur ratione sicut conceptus. Tertio modo distinguuntur realiter, 
saltem partialiter, quia licet eadem sit substantia numero quae potest intel- 


ligere et velle, tamen intelligere et velle sunt actus distincti realiter." 
43 Ockham, Sent. II, q. 20, 436, Il. 5-18 (Opera Theologica, V ): 


Sed loquendo de intellectu et voluntate secundo modo, sic intellectus non 
plus distinguitur a voluntate quam ab intellectu vel quam Deus a Deo vel 
Sortes a Sorte, quia nec distinguitur a voluntate nec re nec ratione. Sed 
sic est una substantia animae potens habere distinctas actus, respectu 
quorum potest habere diversas denominationes. Quia ut elicit vel elicere 
potest actum intelligendi dicitur intellectus; ut actum volendi voluntas. 
Illud patet in divinis, nam Deus habet potentiam gubernativam, reparati- 
vam, praedestinativam, reprobativam, quae nullam distinctionem ponunt 
in Deo, sed quia alius effectus consequitur potentiam Dei creativam, gu- 
bernativam, praedestinativam, et propter diversos effectus denominatur 
Deus diversis denominationibus, et hoc denominatione extrinseca. Sic est 
in multis, sicut saepe dictum est, et sic est in proposito. 


44 Ockham, Ordinatio d. 3, q. 10, 558,1. 16-559, 1. 1 (Opera Theologica, II): 


Praeterea, omnes ponunt imaginem in tribus consistere habentibus ordi- 
nem originis inter se; sed potentiae non originantur nec ipsa substantia 
animae originatur; igitur oportet ponere aliqua accidentia animae orig- 
inata pertinere ad imaginem. Ideo dico quod completa ratio imaginis 
consistit in ipsa substantia animae et duobus actibus, scilicet actu intel- 
ligendi et volendi, et etiam potest consistere in ipsa substantia animae et 
in duobus habitibus correspondentibus ipsis actibus. 


45 Ockham, Ordinatio d. 3, q. 10, 559, Il. 1-20 (Opera Theologica, II): 


Et tunc loquendo de actibus naturalibus, iste est ordo: quod sicut Pater 
in divinis habet fecunditatem ad producendum tam Filium quam Spir- 
itum Sanctum et communicat Filio fecunditatem producendi Spiritum 
Sanctum, et Pater et Filius producunt Spiritum Sanctum, ita ipsa sub- 
stantia animae est fecunda et productiva tam actus intelligendi quam 
volendi; et producit primo actum intelligendi, qui est etiam productivus 
actus volendi, et tunc illae duae causae, scilicet ipsa substantia animae et 
actus intelligendi possunt producere actum volendi, ita quod sicut Filius 
In divinis est tantum ab uno, et Spiritus Sanctus est a Patre producente 
et a Filio producto, ita actus intelligendi est a sola substantia animae, et 
actus volendi est a substantia animae et ab actu intelligendi producto, et 
sic 1mago potest aliquo modo repraesentare distinctas personas, et ordi- 
nem et originem earum. Quod autem actus volendi sit effective ab actu 
intelligendi, ostendo per illud commune verbum quod ‘omne absolutum 
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46 


47 


45 
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necessario praesuppositum alteri habet rationem causae in aliquo genere 
causae’; sed actus intelligendi necessario tamquam aliquid absolutum 
praesupponitur actui volendi; igitur habet rationem causae respect illius. 


Ockham does not discuss Thomas directly in d. 3 of the Ordinatio, but he 
does consider the positions of Thomas Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, and John 
Duns Scotus (on the distinction between the powers of the soul) in: Ock- 
ham, Sent. II, q. 20, 427-434 (Opera Theologica, V). For more discussion 
on Scotus, see Richard Cross, Duns Scotus on God, 183-222 and Pekka 
Karkkainen, “Interpretations of the Psychological Analogy,” 257-270. 
Gregory of Rimini, Lectura II, dd.16 et 17, q. 3, a.1, 354—368, esp. 354, Il. 
17-22 (V): 


Et arguo primo quod sic de potentia sensitiva. Nam potentiae sensitivae 
sunt multae in homine, anima vero tantum una. Igitur aliqua potentia 
sensitiva hominis distinguitur ab anima, et qua ratione una, et quaelibet. 
Consequentia patet, quia, si quaelibet esset eadem animae, essent omnes 
eaedem inter se, et per consequens non essent multae, sed una tantum. 
Antecedens est notum. 


Gregory of Rimini, Lectura II, dd.16 et 17, q. 3, a.2, 368—373, esp. 354, Il. 
23-33 (V): 


Secundo idem probatur de intellectivis, et per idem medium sic: Me- 
moria, intellectus et voluntas in homine sunt tres res distinctae; igitur 
quaelibet est res alia ab anima. Consequentia probatur sicut praecedens. 
Antecedens probo auctoritate Augustini 4 De trinitate capitulo ultimo 
dicentis: ‘Cum memoriam meam, intellectum et voluntatem nomino, sin- 
gular quidem nomina ad res singulas referuntur, sed tamen ab omnibus 
tribus singular facta sunt. Nullum enim horum trium nominum est quod 
non et memoria et intellectus et voluntas mea simul operata sint.’ Ubi 
patet quod secundum ipsum illa tria nomina pro tribus rebus distinctis, 
quae sunt in ipso, supponunt et nullum supponit pro re pro qua aliud 
supponit. Alias non singula ad res singulas referuntur, ut ait. 


Gregory of Rimini, Lectura II, dd.16 et 17, q. 3, a. 2, 368,11. 20-22 (V): *De 
secundo articulo dico consequenter quod ipsa anima rationalis est intellec- 
tus et voluntas, ita quod nec intellectus est res distincta ab essentia animae 
nec etiam voluntas." 


Gregory of Rimini, Lectura II, dd. 16 et 17, q. 3, a. 2, 370, ll. 4-16 (V): 


Quarto, Anselmus De concordia capitulo 29: ‘Sicut habemus in corpore 
membra et quinque sensus, singula ad suos usus apta, quibus quasi instru- 
mentis utimur' etc, ‘ita anima habet in se quasdam vires, quibus utitur 
velut instrumentis ad usus congruos. Est namque ratio in anima, qua sicut 
suo instrumento utitur ad ratiocinandum, et voluntas, qua utitur ad vo- 
lendum. Non est enim ratio vel voluntas tota anima, sed est unaquaeque 
aliquid in anima’. Haec ipse. 


Quinto, Magister Sententiarum libro 1 distinctione 3 expresse dicit quod 
‘illa tria naturales proprietates seu vires sunt ipsius mentis et a se invicem 
differunt, quia memoria non est intelligentia vel voluntas, nec intelligentia 
voluntas sive amor’. Et ante praemisit quod dictum Augustini, quo ait quod 
sunt ‘una mens et una essentia’, non est ‘verum Iuxta proprietatem sermonis’. 


Gregory of Rimini, Lectura II, dd. 16 et 17, q. 3, a. 2, 373, ll. 6-10 (V): 


Ad Anselmum et Magistrum simul, quamvis aliqui conentur eos expo- 
nere, dico tamen quod mihi apparet eos fuisse illius opinionis sicut et 
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multi alii sollemnes doctores. Quia tamen Augustinus videtur mihi eis 
contrarius nec necessitatem video ponendi huiusmodi distinctionem, id- 
circo oppositum teneo, salva semper aliorum reverentia. 


Gregory of Rimini, Lectura II, dd. 16 et 17, q. 3, a. 2, 373, ll. 13-15 (V): 
“Ad secundum dico quod Augustinus accipit illa pro actibus, non potentias, 
et hoc etiam coguntur concedere alii, cum ipsi non ponant quod memoria et 
intellectus sint duae potentiae realiter distinctae." 


Gregory of Rimini, Lectura II, dd. 16 et 17, q. 3, a. 2, 372, Il. 17-24 (V): 


Ad auctoritatem Augustini dico quod illius terminis *memoria, intelli- 
centia et voluntate' utitur pro actibus, et secundum hoc maxime patet 
differentia quam intendit, quoniam quaelibet persona divina est sua me- 
moria et intelligentia et voluntas, et memoria est intelligentia seu intel- 
lectio et volitio, in nobis autem non sic. Vel potest dici quod, si accipit 
pro potentia, ponit illas negativas, devitans affirmativas oppositas, non 
tamquam falsas sed tamquam inartificiales. Mihi tamen prima solutio 
magis placet, eo quod plene patet ex textu. 


Gregory is not alone in this judgment. The late 14th century theologian Peter 
Gracilis wrote in his commentary on the Sentences (book I, q. 4) that there is 
more dissimilarity than similarity between the divine Trinity and human no- 
etic faculties. Like Gregory, Peter was somewhat hesitant in speaking about 
the imago Trinitatis (Gracilis’s commentary is found in London, British Li- 
brary, ms. Royal 10 A 1, f. 23"). 

Russell Friedman, Medieval Trinitarian Thought, 146-170. 

On Irenaeus’s reading of the image and likeness distinction in Genesis 1, see 
Stephen O. Presley, The Intertextual Reception of Genesis 1-3 in Irenaeus 
of Lyons. 


57 Irenaeus, Contre les hérésies, 5.16.1—2, 212-216. 
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Denis Minns, Irenaeus, 83-102. 

For a modern systematic appropriation of this, see Kathryn Tanner, Christ 
the Key, 20. 

See Denis Minns, Irenaeus: An Introduction, 92-93. 

See Dana Dovey, “Boy Born without Brain, Trevor Judge Waltrip, Dies after 
Living for 12 Years with Hydranencephaly." 

Are there resources in medieval theology to help modern-day theologians or 
philosophers think about individuals with extreme cognitive impairment? 
The short answer, I think, is absolutely. The work of Miguel Romero and 
John Berkman, to take two examples, point to the various ways in which 
Thomas Aquinas can be understood to address this particular question. See, 
Miguel J. Romero, “Profound Cognitive Impairment, Moral Virtue, and 
Our Life in Christ,” 79-94. See also, John Berkman, “Are Persons with Pro- 
found Intellectual Disabilities Sacramental Icons of Heavenly Life? Aquinas 
on Impairment,” 83-96. 

Further, if one looks at the practical aspects of medieval sacramental the- 
ology, there is a significant resource both in theological literature and Canon 
Law for addressing extreme cases that confront a priest administering the 
sacraments. The harsh realities of the medieval world often presented priests 
with difficult choices: Does one baptize a still-born baby? What about a 
monstrous baby (1.e., deformed baby) who appears to not be “totally hu- 
man”? What about a breech-birth in which an infant’s feet emerge and the 
child is about to die — can one baptize a babies’ feet? If one does baptize a 
babies’ feet, does one re-administer the sacrament if the child lives? These 
sacramental complications regarding just baptism were real and required 
practical answers. The questions, however, do not end with baptism: Should 
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a priest administer the eucharist to someone with a debilitating cognitive 
impairment? What about confession, or marriage? These types of questions 
generated theological discussion that is a useful resource for modern theo- 
logians or philosophers thinking about individuals with severe cognitive 
impairments. 

63 See note 62. 

64 Again, this is not to say that someone could not soften a given theologian’s 
intellectualist account of the imago by reading it in conjunction with other 
parts of their corpus that allow for a rather distinct picture of human 
persons. 

65 Itis important to point out, I think, that the scholastic theologians discussed 
in the present chapter were not primarily concerned with the questions at the 
heart of this study. That is, they were not attempting to answer questions of 
morality but were examining the speculative theological question of what it 
means for a human person to be a bearer of God’s image. As such, the focus 
of attention was on what properties or attributes in the human persons are 
most like the triune God, not on questions of relationality (1.e., how a person 
interacts with God or nature) or morality. Thus, by pressing their discussion 
of the imago Dei in the direction of applied ethics, it must be insisted that 
we are posing questions to them that they did not deal with directly in their 
extant writings. 

66 Here IL agree, for the most part, with the arguments already put forth by Hans 
Reinders. See his Receiving the Gift of Friendship: Profound Disability, 
Theological Anthropology, and Ethics. 

67 See, e.g., the theological anthropology of Herman Bavink, Reformed Dog- 
matics. God and Creation, Volume II, ch. 12. In short, for Bavink the image 
of God is not something added to humanity such that one can have it or not, 
or one can more fully participate in it or not; 1.e., the image of God is found 
in each member of the human race. There is no exclusive set of attributes 
that renders one member of the human race more in the image of God than 
another. As he writes (554), “a human being does not bear or have the image 
of God... [H]e or she is the image of God.” Here Bavink is closer to the po- 
sition of Irenaeus described in the previous section. 
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5 Remembering “Mindless? 
Persons 


Intellectual Disability, 

Spanish Colonialism, and the 
Disappearance of a Medieval 
Account of Persons Who Lack 
the Use of Reason 


Miguel J. Romero 


Introduction 


At the end of the Middle Ages and the beginnings of modernity, there 
was a subtle shift in the way the Spanish Dominican interpreters of 
Thomas Aquinas spoke about the significance of our rational faculties. 
The scope of this chapter is limited to identifying a set of historical and 
textual markers that indicate both the origin and the development of this 
interpretive shift. Those markers present amid a whirlwind of questions 
that were fiercely debated throughout Spain during the first half of the 
16th century. 

My overarching concern is what happened in the 16th century to 
Aquinas’s 13th century way of thinking about the vulnerability of our 
rational faculties and, in particular, Aquinas’s account of the undimin- 
ished intellectual dignity and inalienable contemplative aptitude of per- 
sons who “lack the use of reason.”! Elsewhere I’ve shown that Aquinas 
had a nuanced and integrated way of thinking about conditions that we 
today refer to as an “intellectual disability” or “cognitive impairment."^ 
In this chapter I want to provide a summary account of how Aquinas’s 
way of thinking about persons who lack the use of reason, in particular 
the amentes (“mindless” persons), came to be displaced from the main 
currents of Thomistic theological discourse. 

Integral to the present account of what happened in the 16th century 
are exegetical judgments concerning three basic principles in Aquinas’s 
anthropological outlook. Specifically, (1) Aquinas’s view that the crea- 
turely vulnerability of the human being to corporeal defect is integral 
to human nature and corresponds with the inalienable dignity of the 
human being as the image of God’; (2) Aquinas's distinction between 
the specifying act of intellect and the derivative intellectual act called the 
use of reason’; and (3) Aquinas's understanding of the inviolable intel- 
lectual nature and contemplative aptitude of every living human being, 
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including persons who have the condition amentia (“mindlessness”; 1.e., 
persons who *lack the use of reason" in a way that is profound and 
severely debilitating).? 

In light of those judgments about the content of Aquinas's anthro- 
pological outlook, the 16th century questions and debates that interest 
me here concern the legitimacy of the Spanish colonial enterprise in the 
Americas and focus on the rational status and moral aptitude of the 
Amerindian peoples. An important distinction needs to be clear from 
the outset, between the specific topic of the Spanish colonial debates 
and the, more general, theoretical subject of those debates. On the one 
hand, the specific topic of the Spanish colonial debates was the truth 
of allegations concerning the rational status and moral aptitude of the 
Amerindian peoples (and, by extension, the justice or injustice of the 
Spanish colonial enterprise in the Americas). On the other hand, the sub- 
ject of the Spanish colonial debates was the anthropological status and 
moral aptitude of persons who seem to lack the use of reason. 

Much has been written on the specific topic of the Spanish colonial 
debates (1.e., che colonialist allegations and activities in the Americas). By 
contrast, to my knowledge, nothing has been written about the subject 
of the Spanish colonial debates (1.e., the anthropological and moral ques- 
tions relevant to persons who seem to lack the use of reason). This lacuna 
makes sense because, as I intend to show, among the outcomes of those 
16th century debates was (1) a theological vigilance against any denial 
of a particular person's status as rational or as lacking tbe requisite 
faculties for the use of reason; and (2) a quasi-Thomistic, rationalistic 
interpretive tendency when interpreting Aquinas's anthropological out- 
look, a tendency that is ill-equipped to make Christian theological sense 
of the undiminished intellectual dignity and inalienable contemplative 
aptitude of persons who seem to lack the use of reason. Bearing in mind 
the distinction between the topic and subject of the Spanish colonial de- 
bates, and the contemporary lacuna, this chapter is focused on persons 
who actually (and not allegedly) lack the use of reason. 

Key philosophical and theological arguments deployed during the 
Spanish colonial debates hinged on the correct interpretation and 
application of two Latin medieval sources: the theology of Thomas 
Aquinas and the philosophy of Aristotle (reintroduced to the West in 
the 12th century). When these 16th century engagements are com- 
pared to the relevant texts from Aquinas and Aristotle, important points 
of consistency and inconsistency become apparent. What one finds is 
Spanish colonial interests twisting medieval accounts of persons who 
actually lack the use of reason and then maliciously applying those novel 
16th century formulations to the Amerindian peoples. And, then, one 
finds a vehement Dominican response: first, a moral argument decrying 
the malicious 16th century abuse and exploitation of the Amerindian 
peoples; and, second, a philosophical and theological rejection of both 
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the twisted colonialist theories and a wary regard toward the speculative 
outlook on persons who actually lack the use of reason, as represented in 
the original medieval texts. 

In the writings of Servus Dei, Bartolomé de las Casas, composed in de- 
fense of the Amerindian peoples, we find indications of a shift in the way 
the Dominican Thomists of Salamanca spoke about the anthropological, 
moral, and contemplative significance of our rational faculties. For ex- 
ample, in his monumental and morally heroic In Defense of the Indians, 
las Casas draws upon Aquinas and passionately defends the human dig- 
nity of the Amerindian peoples, emphatically asserting and forcefully 
demonstrating that the Amerindians as a group do not lack the use of 
reason.’ In doing so, however, las Casas presumes an understanding of 
the significance of our rational faculties that is not wholly consistent 
with the outlook of Thomas Aquinas. This is evident, for example, when 
las Casas claims that persons who do indeed lack the use of reason, as 
they are occasionally to be found, are “freaks of rational nature ... who 
cannot seek God, know him, call upon him, or love him."? By contrast, 
in the writings of Francisco de Vitoria, likewise composed in defense of 
the Amerindian peoples, we find the remnants of a Thomistic outlook on 
persons who lack the use of reason that may be worth recovering. 

The aspect of the debates that concern me could be mapped in relation 
to a theologically problematic premise, a presumption that is inconsis- 
tent with the anthropological and moral outlook of Thomas Aquinas. 
Specifically, the presumption that posits a direct correlation between 
human dignity and the use of reason. So conceived, the most prominent 
Spanish colonialist argument ran like this: 


1 An individual has distinctively human dignity and potential to 
a degree that is correlative to that individual’s ability to reason 
discursively. 

ii The Amerindian peoples, on the whole, have a low aptitude for dis- 
cursive reasoning. 

iii Therefore, the Amerindian peoples, on the whole, lack the fullness 
of human dignity and potential. 


Given that alleged lack of dignity and potential, the colonialists argued, 
the Amerindians could be forcefully subjugated by Spanish colonizers 
who supposedly had the full use of reason. 

Against that colonialist argument, Spanish Dominicans like las Casas 
accepted the theologically problematic premise, countering that the Am- 
erindian peoples satisfied the condition of rationality and had a right to 
be regarded as dignified and fully human subjects. The standard Spanish 
Dominican counterargument ran like this: 


i An individual has distinctively human dignity and potential to a degree 
that is correlative to that individual’s ability to reason discursively. 
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ii There is incontrovertible evidence that the Amerindian peoples, 
on the whole, have the typically human aptitude for discursive 
reasoning. 

iii Therefore, the Amerindian peoples, on the whole, do not lack the 
fullness of human dignity and potential. 


Given that the Amerindians possess the fullness of human dignity and 
potential, the Dominicans of Salamanca argued that the Spanish co- 
lonialists had no right to subjugate, violently enslave, or commercially 
exploit the Amerindian peoples. 

The theologically problematic premise positing (1) a direct correlation 
between human dignity and the use of reason was one of the cornerstones 
of the Dominican defense of the Amerindians. Unfortunately, in adopt- 
ing the problematic premise, Dominican Thomists like las Casas likewise 
assumed theological imprecisions that are serious, difficult to recognize, 
and have far-reaching implications. Considered from the aspect of Aqui- 
nas’s anthropological and moral outlook, an unnuanced and unquali- 
fied presumption of a correlation between the use of reason and human 
dignity undermines the rationale that undergirds much of what Aquinas 
has to say about persons who lack the use of reason. For example, Aqui- 
nas holds that (1) short of death, no corporeal vulnerability, limitation, 
or organic impairment of our rational faculties can diminish our innate 
intellectual dignity and that (2) moral, contemplative, and sacramental 
entailments follow from that anthropological judgment concerning the 
lives of persons who lack the use of reason (e.g., sacramental access, in- 
alienable contemplative aptitude, protective care, etc.). Buoyed by the 
far-reaching efforts and wide diffusion of Las Casa’s writings, in the de- 
cades that followed the Spanish colonial debates, something important 
was displaced from the main current of Thomistic theological discourse. 

Mapping the Spanish colonial debates by way of the problematic iden- 
tification of human dignity with the use of reason provides a bird’s-eye 
view of how the specific topic of the debates (relevant to the Amerindian 
peoples) relates to the more general theological subject of the debates 
(relevant to persons who actually lack the use of reason). However, it 
does not tell us the story of what happened and how it happened. That 
story requires that we retrace familiar historical and textual markers 
but do so in a way that remembers persons we often forget because 
their presence in history is easy to overlook. This is what I mean by the 
title “Remembering ‘Mindless’ Persons”: as the Dominican Thomists of 
Salamanca made their worthy arguments in defense of the Amerindian 
peoples, many of them did not remember what Aquinas had to say about 
the amentes — “mindless” persons who lack the use of reason, persons 
who are often overlooked, ignored, and forgotten. 

The chapter is divided into four sections. The first section introduces 
the familiar story, figures, and questions of the Spanish colonial debates. 
In doing so, I introduce uncontroversial elements from the scholarly 
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consensus on the period that will be taken up in later sections. Special 
attention is given to John Mair’s interpretive gloss of Aristotle's Poli- 
tics (1252a 30-12 55b 6) in his commentary on distinction 44 in Book 
II of Lombard's Sentences. In particular, I highlight a constellation of 
16th century interpretive errors directly related to John Mair's interpre- 
tation, and I draw attention to elements in Mair's interpretation that 
were novel, imprecise, and well-suited to the aims of the theological and 
philosophical defenders of the Spanish colonial enterprise in the Amer- 
icas. The second section offers a close reading of Aristotle's account of 
the phusei doulon figure, the so-called “slave by nature." The analy- 
sis aims (1) to show the imprecision of Mair’s interpretive conflation of 
barbarism and the phusei doulon figure, (2) to provide an account, on 
Aristotle’s terms, of the defective nature of the phusei doulon figure, 
and (3) to outline the exegetical judgments and the argument for an in- 
terpretation of the phusei doulon figure as a deeply problematic, ancient 
Greek account of a person who lacks the use of reason. The third section 
surveys the theological and anthropological principles relevant to Aqui- 
nas’s way of thinking about persons who lack the use of reason. From 
there, a close analysis of relevant sections in Aquinas’s Commentary 
on Aristotle's Politics shows (1) Aquinas's interpretation of the phusei 
doulon figure as a person who lacks the use of reason and (2) outlines 
Aquinas’s subversive revision of Aristotle’s understanding of what has 
gone wrong in the case of persons who lack the use of reason. The last 
section retells the story of the Spanish colonial debates, focusing on the 
understandings of persons who lack the use of reason in the arguments 
of Bartolomé de las Casas’s En Defensa de los Indios and Francisco de 
Vitoria’s Relectio: De Eo ad Quod Tenetur Homo Veniens ad Usum 
Rationis (1534) and his treatise De Indies (1539). The aim of that final 
section is to show how Aquinas’s understanding of persons who lack the 
use reason was displaced from the main current of Thomistic theological 
discourse in the 16th century. 

Admittedly, at first sight, the connection between intellectual disabil- 
ity, Spanish colonialism, and the theology of Aquinas is not obvious. 
I intend to show why understanding that connection is important for 
historians who have an interest in the way “disability” was understood 
by medieval philosophers and theologians. And, further, I want to show 
why that connection is important for contemporary interpreters of Aqui- 
nas, especially those who recognize the outlook of St. Thomas as a valu- 
able resource for the enrichment of contemporary Christian theological 
reflection and discourse.” 


The Spanish Colonial Debates, John Mair, and a Novel 
Interpretation of Aristotle 


The story of the Spanish colonial debates unfolds during the decades 
following the first European encounters with the various civilizations 
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and people groups of the Americas. Anyone with more than a passing in- 
terest in the history of Western philosophy and theology will be familiar 
with the key points of disputation during this period in Spain. Among 
the most prominent questions were the following: (1) What is the nature 
and rational status of the Amerindian peoples? (2) If the Amerindians 
lack the use of reason, do they likewise lack the capacity for intellectual 
development, moral virtue, and Christian holiness? (3) In relating to the 
Amerindians, what does justice require of the Spanish and what does 
justice permit? 

Arising from those questions, the story most of us learned in high 
school goes like this: From 1492 to the middle part of the 16th century, 
Spanish philosophers, theologians, jurists, and missionaries — scholars 
and academics of all stripes — brought the titanic conceptual and ana- 
lytic resources of the European Middle Ages to bear upon an unprece- 
dented set of encounters, conflicting interests, inconsistent reports, and 
sickening justifications of profoundly unjust behavior. 

Advocates of the Spanish colonial enterprise — like Gil Gregorio (146 2?- 
1532), Bernardo de Mesa (1470-1524), Juan de Quevedo (1450-1519), 
and Juan Ginés de Sepúlveda (1494—1573) — argued, among other things, 
that the Amerindians on the whole were congenitally subordinate, quasi- 
irrational, bestial men, rendered insane by poor climate and inhuman 
cultural practices. The centerpiece of the colonialist rationale was a 
novel interpretation of Aristotle's phusei doulon figure (1.e., the slave by 
nature), articulated and then applied for the first time to the Amerindian 
peoples by the Scottish theologian John Mair in 1510 (Johannes Maior, 
1467-1550).!? Mair's exegetically problematic formulation of the “nat- 
ural slave" conflated circumstances and conditions that Aristotle was 
careful to keep distinct. What emerged from Mair's interpretation, in 
the arguments of the colonialists at the Burjos junta of 1512, was a 
being that had the condition of the phusei doulon, the fixed congenital 
strangeness of barbarian foreigners, the status of a civil slave, the unruly 
passions of an incontinent man, and the irrational wildness of the bestial 
men described in the folk legends and myths of ancient Greece. Given 
this caricature of the nature and status of the Amerindian peoples, it was 
presumed by Spanish colonialists that the Amerindians as a group had 
little potential for intellectual, moral, and spiritual development. Thus, 
It was argued, justice required very little of the Spanish in the Americas 
and much was permitted. 

In opposition to the advocates of the Spanish colonial enterprise, 
Dominican theologians and missionaries associated with the School of 
Salamanca vehemently rejected the claim that the Amerindians lacked 
the use of reason or that their lives resembled anything like the condi- 
tion of *natural slavery? that was attributed to them. Among the most 
prominent were Dominicans like Matías de Paz (1468-1519), Fran- 
cisco de Vitoria (1483-1546), Domingo de Soto (1497-1560), Anton 
de Montesinos (1475-1545), Bartolomé de las Casas (1474-1566), 
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Juan de la Pena (1513-1565), and Domingo Báñez (1528-1604). These 
scholars held forth concrete evidence of the rational nature and moral 
aptitude of the Amerindians - and, in that way, carried out a mon- 
umental, historically consequential, and decades-long defense of the 
rationality, human dignity, and human rights of the Amerindian peo- 
ples. Dominicans like las Casas, for example, articulated arguments 
rooted in the complex Amerindian understanding and engagement with 
the natural world; the contemplative end and devotional rationale of 
the various Amerindian religious practices; and the principled civility 
of the unfamiliar Amerindian social mores. Because it could be both 
demonstrated empirically and argued theologically that the Amerindi- 
ans possessed the rational nature of the human species, there was no 
reason to doubt that the Amerindian peoples likewise possessed the 
requisite faculties for intellectual development, moral virtue, and Chris- 
tian holiness. For that reason, the Salamancans argued, justice required 
much of the Spanish in the Americas in relation to the Amerindian 
peoples and justice imposed radical constraints on what was permitted 
for the Spanish in the Americas. 

Our historical judgment concerning what is historically significant 
and most consequential about the Spanish colonial debates is liable to 
uncritically appropriate at least three interpretive errors that came to 
be firmly embedded in the discourse of the 16th century interlocutors, 
on both sides. Namely, (1) the view that John Mair’s interpretation of 
the Politics, Book I, is accurate; (2) that the 16th century application of 
Mair’s interpretation to the Amerindians is consistent with Aristotle's 
outlook; and (3) the view that Aquinas taught that the use of reason is 
what specifies human nature and that the use of reason is the principle 
of our creaturely dignity as the image of God. We will treat these three 
interpretive errors in turn. 


John Mair and the Spanish Colonial Claims 


In 1512, the Spanish king Ferdinand called for a gathering at Burjos in 
response to pressure from the Dominican order.!! In the years leading 
up to that gathering, the Dominican Order had been decrying the vio- 
lence and injustices being inflicted upon the Amerindian peoples, and 
the Dominicans actively questioned the legitimacy of the Spanish colo- 
nial presence in the Americas.!^ Ferdinand called the meeting at Burjos 
to settle the question. 

The first time Aristotle’s account of the slave by nature in Book 
I of the Politics was invoked during the Spanish colonial debates was at 
the Burjos junta in 1512.'° There is a solid consensus that the Scottish 
theologian John Mair inadvertently provided the core inspiration for 
what became the centerpiece of the Spanish colonialist rationale.!* In 
1510, Mair published the first version of his commentary on Lombard's 
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Sentences." As a philosopher and theologian, Mair had earned a repu- 
tation as a versatile scholar who was able to bring the resources of the 
14th and 15th centuries into conversation with the concerns, questions, 
and preoccupations of his contemporaries.!? For this reason, Mair’s 
works were widely read and consulted across Europe, including at the 
burgos junta. 

In Mair's commentary on distinction 44 in Book II of the Sentences, 
he takes up the question of whether or not it is legitimate for Christians 
to rule over pagans. In his response, Mair includes a remark that was 
recognized by the colonialist interests at the Burjos junta as a way to 
solve the philosophical questions and juridical challenges being raised 
by the Dominican Order. Mair writes, 


These people [found in the Atlantic Ocean] live in a bestial manner. 
Near either side of the equator and below the poles live human be- 
ings who live as wild animals, as Ptolemy says in his Tetrabiblos. 
And this has now been verified by experience. Wherefore, the first 
person to conquer them, justly rules over them, because, these peo- 
ple are slaves by nature, as is evident. As [Aristotle] says in the third 
and fourth chapters of the Politics, it is manifest that some are by 
nature slaves, others by nature free. And it is determined that in 
some individuals there exists that kind of disposition, so that this 
state of affairs is beneficial to them; and it is just for the one person 
to be a slave and for the other to be free. And it is fitting that the one 
person rules, while the other, in accordance with his innate disposi- 
tion, belongs to this master; and thereby he is ruled. For this reason 
the Philosopher, in the first chapter of the same book, says that it is 
on this account that the poets say that it is proper for Greeks to rule 
over barbarians, because, by nature, a barbarian and a slave are the 
same thing." 


l've included the whole of the relevant section from Mair's commentary. 
There are four important interpretive claims in Mair's gloss of Book I of 
the Politics. First, the identification of an entire foreign people group: as 
already noted, this passage is the earliest extant example of the claim that 
the indigenous inhabitants of the Americas are en masse a paradigmatic 
instance of Aristotle's slave by nature. Second, the cause of the condition of 
the phusei doulon: Mair conflates Aristotle’s account of the slave by nature 
with Ptolemy's astrological account of region-based, racialized difference 
(Tetrabiblos, Book II, Chapter 2). Third, the distinctiveness of the phusei 
doulon: Mair conflates Aristotle’s account of the phusei doulon figure with 
Aristotle's discrete accounts of non-Greeks, of bestial men, and persons 
subjugated through war. Fourth, the life of the phusei doulon within the 
household: Mair claims that the authority of the “natural master” over the 
"natural slave? is secured and enforced through the violence of war. 
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Mair’s novel account of the slave by nature bears only a superficial re- 
semblance to Aristotle’s description of the phusei doulon figure in Book 
I of the Politics. In fact, the plain sense of Aristotle's extended account of 
the relationship between the “natural master” (phusei despoton) and the 
“natural servant” (phusei doulon) in the Politics (1252a 30—1255b 6) is 
a systematic deconstruction of the kind of imprecision one finds in John 
Mair’s 16th century theory of natural slavery.!®> The four problematic 
elements of Mair’s brief interpretative gloss are important because they 
eventually came to set the template for the Spanish colonialist arguments 
spanning from the Burjos junta of 1512 to the arguments of Juan Ginés 
de Sepulveda at Valladolid in 1550. Each of the four problematic inter- 
pretive claims mentioned above can be interrogated on their own terms. 
For the purposes of this chapter, it is sufficient to show that Aristotle 
does not consider the nature of all non-Greeks (i.e., “barbarians”) and 
the slave by nature to be identical. 


Aristotle on Natural Slaves, Women ... and Non-Greeks¢ 


For Aristotle, the essential nature or form (eidos) of Man is correlative, 
but not identical, to the function (ergon) of Man. The purpose of Man 
(nature’s intent of the human species) is to realize its end or telos in 
particular human beings: to stand upright like the gods, with the same 
rationality and seminal potency by which Prometheus was able to make 
mud into the first human being.'? The function of Man is the means by 
which the purpose of Man is completed or perfected. 

There 1s wide agreement that a spectrum of anthropological outliers is 
present in Aristotle’s thought: for example, women, the slave by nature, 
barbarians, madmen, the incontinent, and bestial men. These are hu- 
man beings who are incapable of realizing the telos of ordinary human 
life. In other words, these are Aristotle's anthropological “problem 
cases” — the exceptions, so to speak, to ordinary adult human life. As 
Aristotle sees it, there are two kinds of exceptions to ordinary human 
lite. The unnatural exceptions are essentially perfectible human beings: 
well-born males who suffer an unnatural defect that is caused by some 
intervening force (e.g., barbarians, madmen, the incontinent). By con- 
trast, the natural exceptions are essentially defective human beings: their 
defect is coordinate with “nature’s intent” and the te/os of humanity on 
the whole (i.e., women and the slave by nature). 

For the most part, scholarship concerned with the question of how 
best to interpret these various outliers centers on the defective or sub- 
ordinate status of women and the natural slave (phusei doulon).^? Less 
common are attempts to make sense of barbarism, bestiality, or madness 
on Aristotle's own terms and in relationship to the status of women and 
natural slaves.^! When it comes to the phusei doulon figure, there are two 
common interpretive strategies. Some scholars isolate the description as 
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a prejudicial quirk of an ancient culture and ultimately conclude that it 
has no real significance.^^ Other scholars recognize the implications if 
Aristotle held a fundamentally flawed conception of human nature and 
the human good: specifically, questions would follow about the sound- 
ness of Aristotelian moral philosophy on the whole.^? 


Beginning of Aristotle's Politics 


Aristotle begins the Politics with a claim that every community is estab- 
lished for the sake of some good (Politics, 1252a 1-2).^^ His first concern 
Is to treat those things that cannot naturally exist without a relational 
counterpart. First, he notes the reproductive relation between male and 
female. Second, he notes the survival-motivated, cooperative relation- 
ship between a “master by nature” (phusei despoton) and a “slave by 
nature” (phusei doulon).*> 

For Aristotle, these two classes of relationship are common sense and 
reflect nature’s intent for the survival of humanity. As Aristotle sees it, 
women and the “slave by nature” are misbegotten human males (a de- 
fective or unactualized eidos) - lacking seminal potency and capacity for 
rational deliberation, respectively.^? The impaired function of women 
and natural slaves is indicative of a defective form (this is usually referred 
to as Aristotle’s function argument).^/ According to Aristotle, these 
defects are natural because the human species would not exist if humans 
did not reproduce and humans could not survive if they did not cooperate 
with one another through the orderly differentiation and performance of 
nature-stipulated roles. Thus, according to Aristotle, the most basic and 
natural political relations are male-female and ruler-ruled. 

Immediately following this opening framework, Aristotle concerns 
himself with rejecting the claim that these two nature-stipulated rela- 
tions can be further reduced into a single relational hierarchy - that is, 
the idea that women and the “slave by nature” are subordinate to the 
head-of-household in the same way. Aristotle’s rejection of that idea and 
his explanation of why these two household relations must be distin- 
guished include a reference to non-Greeks (barbaroi). That reference to 
non-Greeks can be misleading if interpreted in isolation of its immedi- 
ate and wider context. Specifically, in a way that runs contrary to the 
entire argument of Book I of the Politics, Aristotle’s comment could be 
mistaken to be a stipulation that every non-Greek is a “slave by nature.” 
This interpretive mistake is the fundamental problem with John Mair’s 
16th century account of Aristotle’s outlook. Aristotle writes, 


it is by nature that a distinction has been made between female and 
slave. For nature produces nothing skimpily ... but one thing for one 
purpose; for every tool will be made best if it serves not many tasks 
but one. Non-Greeks, however, assign to female and slave the same 
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status. This is because they [non- Greeks] do not have that which nat- 
urally rules: their association comes to be that of a male slave and a 
female slave. Hence, as the poets say, “it is proper that Greeks should 
rule the non-Greeks (barbaroi)" [and they say this] on the assump- 
tion that the barbarian and slave are by nature identical. Thus, it was 
from these two associations [reproductive and cooperative] that a 
household first arose ... the association formed according to nature, 
for the satisfaction of the purposes of everyday, is a household ....^ 


l've included this large passage from Aristotle for two reasons. First, a 
ereat deal of what Aristotle has to say about the master-slave relation in 
Book 1 of the Politics 1s an interrogation of the judgments surrounding 
the poetic line excerpted from Iphigenia at Aulis by Euripides.^^ Second, 
how one interprets the rhetorical function of that poetic line within the 
natural slave discourse conditions what can count as a plausible descrip- 
tion of Aristotle's proper “slave by nature.” 

So, what is the status of the assumption of the poets that “the barbarian 
and slave are by nature identical”? Do we have before us a metaph ysi- 
cally stipulative definition of barbarism and natural slavery? Or, a pref- 
atory description of Athenian common-sense? Or, perhaps, a foil? The 
status of that passage and the rhetorical significance of the poetic line 
can be teased out through a close reading.?? To summarize: The rhetor- 
ical function of the excerpt from Iphigenia at Aulis is to illustrate the 
common-sense status of a particular Greek claim about non-Greek asso- 
ciations. The claim has to do with the order or governance of non-Greek 
households (1.e., that non-Greeks allegedly make no distinction between 
the role of females and the role of slaves). The purpose of the poetic illus- 
tration Is to support the idiomatic reasonableness of the claim about gov- 
ernance as it stands in relation to Aristotle's initial remark *that nature 
intends and produces a distinction between females and natural slaves” 
and that nature intends this for the existence and survival of humanity.?! 

There is no way for us to know the accuracy of Aristotle's description 
of the assignments that take place in non-Greek households. How- 
ever, we can reasonably presume that the rhetorical significance of the 
comparison of non-Greeks and slaves is best understood through the 
conclusion Aristotle seems to draw from it (1252b 9-15). Specifically, 
Aristotle's conclusion is that the two necessary associations of the house- 
hold are male-female (for the purpose of reproduction) and ruler-ruled 
(for the sake of mutual survival and benefit). 

For Aristotle, his claim that the two basic associations of everyday 
household life are ordered toward reproduction and survival does not 
depend on the poetic illustration or the idea that there are no natural 
rulers among non-Greeks. Thus, without further explanation, the rhe- 
torical function of the line from Iphigenia at Aulis (“it is proper that 
Greeks should rule non-Greeks”) and Aristotle’s interpretation of what 
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Euripides intends to communicate with the line (*that non-Greek and 
slave are by nature identical") are, at best, ambiguous. Nevertheless, 
there is no ambiguity about what we do not have in those lines (1.e., 1252b 
9-10): Namely, we do not have a metaphysically stipulative definition 
of either the barbarian or tbe natural slave. All the key words are in the 
paragraph — “Greeks,” “non-Greeks,” “rule,” “slave, “nature,” and so 
on — but, simply stated, Aristotle is not claiming what John Mair and the 
16th century Spanish colonialists took him to be claiming. 
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From the Conclusion of Aristotle’s Account of the 
“Slave by Nature” 


Fortunately, we have more than the immediate context of that one line in 
1252b to help us understand the descriptions and distinctions Aristotle 
is keen to develop through his account of the phusei doulon in Book 1 
of the Politics. Aristotle directly engages the claims of the Euripidean 
line near the conclusion of his discourse on the “slave by nature.” In 
1255a 25-31, Aristotle outlines the key difficulties with categorically 
mapping an undifferentiated state of slavery onto the status of non- 
Greek “barbarians.” Those Greeks, Aristotle explains, who claim that 
it is natural to enslave non-Greeks after a war simultaneously deny the 
claim. The central muddle identified by Aristotle is that noble Greeks, 
like anyone else, can be conquered and enslaved through violent force by 
non-Greeks.?^ In what seems to be a critique of Athenian bias, Aristotle 
points out that those who consider all non-Greeks to be slaves by nature 
are at the same time unwilling to describe a forcibly enslaved Greek 
noble as a slave by nature (1255a 29). As Aristotle explains, these Greek 
nobles only want to assign to non-Greeks the status of being a “slave by 
nature.” Note the parallel here between the outlook of these Greek no- 
bles and the interpretation held forth by John Mair. Identifying both the 
intuition and the critical mistake of the Greek nobles, Aristotle writes, 


And yet when they say this, they are merely seeking for the prin- 
ciples of natural slavery of which we spoke at the outset; for they 
are compelled to say that there exist certain persons who are slaves 
everywhere and certain others who are [slaves] nowhere.” 


The identity of these persons who are dispositionally and permanently 
servile will be discussed below. For now, we can focus on the conclu- 
sion of Aristotle’s argument. In the passage just provided, Aristotle is 
recalling the line from Iphigenia at Aulis that he referenced at the outset 
of his discussion. In response to the false claim that “Greeks should 
rule non-Greeks” and not the reverse, Aristotle proposes a distinction 
between “those who are slaves everywhere” and “those who are slaves 
nowhere.” The distinctiveness of those who are “slaves by nature” is 
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more determinative, according to Aristotle, than the accidental differ- 
ences coordinate with non-Greek moral and cultural formation, social 
standing, or geography. 

When the Euripidean line and Aristotle’s interpretation of the line 
at beginning of the discourse (1252b 9-10) are read in light of this 
trajectory (1255a 29-32), the identification of the nature-actions of non- 
Greeks with the nature-actions of the slave by nature is unambiguously 
a suppositional claim (and not a stipulative metaphysical claim). More- 
over, it Is a supposition that Aristotle tests and ultimately rejects. That 
rejection, however, comes with a qualification: according to Aristotle, 
Iphigenia’s claim is true insofar as it illustrates the Greek intuition that 
there is a metaphysical difference coordinate with the impaired function 
of the “slave by nature.” For Aristotle, the permanence of that difference 
is what Greeks (who take Iphigenia’s line as axiomatic) aim to express 
in their attribution of natural slavery to stable and identifiably distinct 
people groups - that is, generically non-Greek, culturally foreign peo- 
ple. Aristotle shows, however, the problem with conflating the essential 
permanence of the slave by nature with the perspectival strangeness of 
the barbarian or the circumstance of subjugation slavery (e.g., slavery 
resulting from war). 

Aristotle is keen, nevertheless, to affirm that there is a certain ratio- 
nale in the association of natural slavery with both slavery through sub- 
jugation and whatever it is that makes non-Greeks readily identifiable as 
foreigners. Specifically, as we will discuss in the next section, for Aris- 
totle, the natural defect ot the slave by nature is confused with the un- 
natural defect ot the barbarian, neither of which are identical to the bad 
fortune of a free-man (Greek or non-Greek) who happens to be enslaved 
following a war. 

Read in this way, the theatrical conflation of the slave by nature and 
the non-Greek barbarian in the Euripidean line is rejected by Aristotle 
but likewise reconfigured to affirm the core intuition animating the pro- 
verbial appeal of the line to Greek nobles. Specifically, Aristotle affirms 
the intuition that there is a naturalness and corresponding permanence to 
the condition of the slave by nature. For Aristotle, barbarians and slaves 
do not share the same nature, but there are persons who are “slaves by 
nature" in a way that is natural, stable, obvious, and uncontroversial. 


An Ancient Greek Account of Intellectual Disability 


According to Aristotle, who are these dispositionally and permanently 
servile persons? Up to this point in the analysis, what we have seen 
only indicates what the slave by nature is not, on Aristotle’s terms — as 
distinguished from women, non-Greek barbarians, and those who are 
enslaved due to violent subjugation. What has not been displayed, on 
Aristotle's terms, is the nature and significance of the naturalness of the 
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condition of the phusei doulon: one who “participates in reason so as 
to apprehend it, but not to possess it."?^ There are, for Aristotle, many 
ways that a human being can lack the use of reason. It is important to 
briefly isolate the particular defects Aristotle associates with the phusei 
doulon figure. Moreover, in light of the governing aim of this chapter, 
it is important to allow Aristotle’s description of the phusei doulon to 
speak for itself and to avoid projecting the ways Aristotle’s account was 
used after the 16th century as justification for centuries of European co- 
lonial abuses, quintessentially racist social and political arguments, and 
the American form of chattel slavery. 

For Aristotle, there is a class of naturally inferior human beings who 
are constituted by the rational principle of human nature (eidos), who 
are able to be moved by reason towards properly human ends (telos), but 
who are incapable of independently functioning (ergon) in the properly 
human way due to Nature’s intent. Aristotle explains that the slave by 
nature is anyone who, though human, is not capable of taking respon- 
sibility for himself or making choices for himself (1254a 14-15); whose 
condition is natural and not a corruption of nature (1254a 36-37); 
whose condition is not the consequence of moral viciousness, injury, 
or an unnatural corruption (1254a 36-37); and whose difference from 
other human beings is as wide as the difference between soul and body, 
human being and irrational animal (1254b 16-17). For Aristotle, the 
condition of the phusei doulon is an essential defect — something proper 
to the form of Man, the deliberative function, is missing from this 
human-shaped being.?? Parallel to Aristotle’s view of the partially real- 
ized form of women (peperamenon), the condition of the phusei doulon 
is a natural deficiency that has a purpose for the human species. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, what the slave by nature lacks is the deliberative faculty 
(“the deliberative part of the soul," 1260a 12), which means this sub- 
human or quasi-human being lacks the ability to reason discursively 
about practical ends and the means to ends, insofar as the rational soul 
does not actualize the ergon of properly human deliberation.?9 

With respect to the capabilities of the phusei doulon, Aristotle ex- 
plains that these are persons who “participate in reason” so far as to 
understand what is reasonable, but who do not have the ability to gen- 
erate a line of reasoning on their own (1254b 22-23); persons for whom 
the best things they are capable of doing comes from manual work, in 
contrast to intellectual work (1254b 17); and they are persons who are 
capable of belonging to another in the manner that a ward belongs to 
his or her guardian, and who actually do belong to someone in that way 
(1254a 14-15, 1254b 20-21). 

As for the life and relationships of the phusei doulon, Aristotle ex- 
plains that these are persons for whom the best life circumstance is one 
where they are guided by a legitimate, morally worthy, familial authority 
(1254b 19-20; cf., 1254b 6-9, 1255b 10-13); persons for whom being 
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a servant in a household is both beneficial and just, because they can- 
not survive on their own and they have no desire to live on their own 
(1255b 1—8); and they are persons for whom their work of service within 
the household of their morally worthy guardian is consistent with their 
personal well-being, is beneficial to the whole household, and is charac- 
terized by friendship with the head-of-household (1255b 8-13). Finally, 
and this is important, according to Aristotle, a person is a civil slave (not 
a phusei doulon) if his or her service within the household is defined 
by law (not an essential defect of nature), enforced through threat of 
violence, or is inconsistent with his or her personal well-being and inten- 
tions (1255b 13-15). 

Aristotle's description of the phusei doulon is about persons who lack 
the use of reason in a way that is comparable to what we today would 
identify as moderate to severe intellectual disability.?/ As Aristotle sees 
it, sometimes people are born in a condition that renders them inca- 
pable of ordinary self-governance and self-care. Given that ordinary 
happenstance, according to Aristotle, every good and appropriately ma- 
ture head-of-household will eventually take in one or several phusei 
doulon and forge a mutually beneficial, cooperative relationship. Nev- 
ertheless, I do not believe Aristotle was imagining an assisted living 
group home or anything like a LArche community. For Aristotle, the 
reason the natural head-of-household provides protection, provision, 
practical guidance, species-derived kindness, and enters into friendship 
with the slave by nature, is not centered on the benefit or well-being 
of the phusei doulon. Rather, the nature, and purpose of the coopera- 
tive relationship is primarily for the good of the “master,” the natural 
head-of-household. 

Aristotle’s treatise on the phusei doulon 1s not about slavery, nor is it 
a racialized theoretical justification of slavery. Nevertheless, and this is 
vitally important, Aristotle’s understanding of the essential defect of the 
phusei doulon is the natural phenomena he presupposes in the develop- 
ment of his rationale for the justice of civil slavery within the polis. In 
other words, Aristotle believes the hierarchical, ruler-ruled relationship 
of civil slavery (enslavement arising from legal convention and war) is 
justified because he sees a natural hierarchical, ruler-ruled relationship 
between the unimpaired “natural-master” (phusei despoton) and essen- 
tially defective “natural-servant” (phusei doulon). 

My central claim is not that Aristotle’s account of the phusei dou- 
lon is correct or that he offers a moral vision worthy of being imitated. 
Rather, my only claim is that Aristotle thought deeply and carefully 
about the natural basis, significance, and moral implications of the fact 
that some human beings are born without the full use of reason. With 
respect to understanding what happened to Aquinas’s account of “those 
who lack the use of reason” in the 16th century, what is important is not 
Aristotle’s conclusion. Rather, what is important is that Aristotle’s entire 
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discussion of the phusei doulon figure is a serious attempt to account for 
the existence and communal life of persons who lack the use of reason. 
This 1s how Aquinas and Francisco de Vitoria interpreted Aristotle, and 
this is exactly the interpretation of Aristotle’s phusei doulon figure that 
was obscured in John Mair's novel formulation in the 16th century. 

At least one question follows: what is wrong with the non-Greek 
“barbarians,” according to Aristotle, such that the barbarian could be 
so easily confused with a slave by nature? The answer to this question 1s 
important because it will help us recognize Aquinas’s subversive revision 
of Aristotle, further problems with John Mair’s novel interpretation of 
Aristotle, and the way both Aristotle’s and Aquinas’s engagements with 
persons who lack the use of reason were navigated in the Spanish colo- 
nial debates of the 16th century. 


The “Unnatural Defect” of Barbarians and the “Natural 
Defect” of the Natural Slave 


For Aristotle, non-Greek foreigners (e.g., Europeans and Asians) are not 
slaves by nature. However, he does consider non-Greek barbarians to be 
defective, and this in a way that effectively impairs what is perfectible 
in the form of a well-born, adult male. The impetus of Aristotle’s view 
is not based solely on the mere fact that he favored Athenian Greeks, 
although he obviously did. What is important here is the etiology of 
the barbarian defect, as Aristotle understands it. As Malcolm Heath 
has demonstrated, integral to Aristotle’s account of the defects of vari- 
ous non-Greek peoples is Aristotle’s theory of how variations in climate 
from region to region influence the faculties of the human body and, as 
a result, the functional disposition of the human beings who happen to 
live in the region.?? 

Specifically, Aristotle believes that the climate and food of particular 
regions stimulate or depress the spirit or “heat” (thumos) of the human 
being, causing individuals to tend toward unnaturally brutish or unnat- 
urally slavish behavior.?? In other words, according to Aristotle, there 
Is an intervening force that impairs the proper functioning (ergon) of an 
otherwise-perfectible human being. This region-based etiology of non- 
Greek defect is shown to be the case in that Aristotle speaks highly of all 
Mediterranean barbarians, in particular, the Egyptians and other North 
Africans." Likewise, it is not uncommon for Aristotle to speak with 
admiration about the virtue of various non-Greeks.*! Aristotle’s under- 
standing of how an extreme climate can impact the bodily dispositions 
of perfectible, well-born males is the principal rationale for Aristotle's 
low estimation of the barbarian qua non-Greek (1.e., not modern notions 
of race or racism as is often supposed). 

This nuance of Aristotle's view is well illustrated in his discussion of 
the status of the paroikos, non-Greek residents of Greece in the Politics. 
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Aristotle writes that the farmers in his ideal city-state should be given 
land to cultivate and that the farmers themselves “will of necessity be 
slaves or barbarian paroikos."^^ It should be noted that Aristotle makes 
a distinction between the civil slave and the “resident alien” paroikos, 
neither of which are slaves by nature. Without a doubt Aristotle consid- 
ers these Mediterranean-born barbarians to be inferior to the Greeks, 
but the perioikoi are not slaves by nature - for a slave by nature would 
not be capable of a complicated independent task, like the cultivation of 
land. 

For Aristotle, non-Greeks are unnaturally “slavish” or “slave-like” 
because of an adverse environmental influence (characteristics that he 
takes to be often, but not necessarily, inheritable), and not because of 
a naturally weak capacity for practical rationality, as in the case of the 
natural slave. Aristotle associates these environmentally conditioned 
tendencies with particular regions and thus the populations ez masse. 
However, for Aristotle, these tendencies very often do not express them- 
selves on a case-by-case basis and, as a result, cannot be taken to be nec- 
essarily correlative with the unnaturally brutish or unnaturally slavish 
behavior of any particular non-Greek barbarian.*? Understood in this 
way, on Aristotle’s terms, if the non-Greek barbarian is slave-like, this 
condition is an expected, but unnatural defect; however, in no way does 
he consider the non-Greek barbarian to be a slave by nature without 
qualification. Specifically, on Aristotle’s terms, non-Greeks are slavish 
or slave-like only by transference of the name.** 

What we are describing here, as a point of comparison, is at variance 
with Alasdair MacIntyre's understanding of the Aristotelian barbarian 
and slave. Specifically, MacIntyre maintains that there is a metaphysically 
stipulative identification in Aristotle’s thought between the nature of 
non-Greeks and the slave.® Now it is possible that MacIntyre is ground- 
ing his judgment on the basis of the second type of rulership described in 
Book 3 of the Politics.*° However, it should be noted that the barbarians 
Aristotle is talking about in that passage are not Asiatic, European, or 
Egyptian; nor is he discussing all barbarians, but only some barbarians. 
The second thing to note is that the particular barbarians Aristotle is 
talking about are not slaves by nature; rather, these barbarians are more 
“slave-like” or “servile” in their regional (or ethnic) nature when com- 
pared to Greeks. The similitude (indicated by the term doulikoteroi) 1s 
stipulated as being geographically contingent. 

The better interpretation of Aristotle’s view is that the particular 
barbarians that Aristotle discusses in Book 3 (1285a 16-30) endure des- 
potic rule because of a depressed thumos and not because they are slaves 
by nature. The significant distinction, according to Aristotle's under- 
standing of human physiology, is between the environmentally caused 
unnatural defect of particular “slave-like barbarians” and the natural 
defect of the slave by nature.*’ 
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Returning to the beginning of Aristotle’s discourse on slavery, Aristotle 
acknowledges that some Greeks claim that the non-Greek barbarian and 
the slave have an identical nature. I have shown that there are no textual 
grounds to take that theatrical supposition as a metaphysically stipu- 
lative claim. The key concern for Aristotle at the introduction of his 
treatise on the natural slave (1252a 34-1252b 14) is to establish the 
distinction between the way women and the “slave by nature” are each 
distinctively subordinate to the natural head-of-household. 

Contrary to John Mair’s gloss of Politics, Book I, in Mair’s commen- 
tary on distinction 44 in Book II of the Sentences, the impaired use 
of reason that characterizes Aristotle’s slave by nature is not caused by 
the injurious effect of a poor climate (1.e., like the impairment Aristotle 
supposes of the non-Greek ‘barbarism’); nor is it a consequence of war 
or forced subjugation (1.e., like the status the civil slave); nor is it a con- 
sequence of poor education (i.e., like that of the common Athenian 
laborer); and neither is it a consequence of poor habituation (1.e., as with 
the disordered passions of the incontinent). Rather, Aristotle’s account 
of the phusei doulon figure is best understood as a serious reflection on 
the existence and communal life of persons who lack the use of reason. 

Whatever we, as contemporary readers, make of Trevor Saunders’s 
“Lennie” comparison and D. Scott Davis’s “mentally retarded” inter- 
pretation of Aristotle’s “natural slave,” as noted above,*® as I show be- 
low, this is exactly how Aquinas interprets Aristotle's description of the 
slave by nature in his Commentary on Aristotle’s Politics. Aquinas links 
Aristotle's slave by nature with “those who lack the use of reason” — a 
comparison exemplified in the condition Aquinas calls amentia.*” And 
as I argue below, Aquinas subverts and revises Aristotle’s contention that 
natural slavery is an essential defect. 


Aquinas’s Account of Those Who Lack the Use of Reason 
and His Interpretation of Aristotle 


Shortly after completing the Prima Pars of his Summa (~1268), Aqui- 
nas returned to Paris and wrote his Commentary on Aristotle’s Politics 
(~1269-1272).°” Aquinas's commentary on the Politics follows in the 
interpretive wake of the commentary on the Politics composed by Albert 
the Great. ! The general continuity between the two commentaries 
allows us to make some reasonable inferences about what Aquinas may 
have had in mind.?^ Specifically, while preserving Aristotle’s designation 
for the phusei doulon figure (slave by nature or person who is disposition- 
ally servile), against Aristotle, Albert's account includes anthropological 
judgments affirming the full humanity of the phusei doulon figure. For 
example, Albert affirms the dignity and status of the phusei doulon as 
imago Dei (Cap 3, i-k [29]). Albert insists on the status of the phusei 
doulon as an intellectual creature, explaining that the condition of those 
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who lack the use of reason in this way is not a naturally occurring defect 
of the rational soul (as Aristotle claimed); rather, according to Albert, the 
condition is the consequence of some corporal accident that impairs the 
use of reason. (Cap 3, g-h [28]). Moreover, Albert identifies the phusei 
doulon figure as a member of the family, wherein the ordinary domestic 
activity of the phusei doulon is ordered toward participation and pro- 
motion of the communal well-being of the family (Cap. 1, g [9]). Finally, 
Aquinas's grammatical argument about the various kinds of *otherness" 
that can be predicated by the word “barbarian” parallels the interpretive 
strategy used by Albert (Cap. 1, i-k [10]).>? 

Aristotle’s understanding of the slave by nature is rhetorically nu- 
anced and supported by a detailed metaphysical biology. For Aristotle, 
the phusei doulon 1s an essentially defective human being. At the most 
basic level, the anthropological outlook supporting Aristotle’s account 
of the phusei doulon is irreconcilable with the Christian account of the 
human being and Aquinas’s Augustinian presumption of the unambig- 
uous status of every human being as the image of God. In Aquinas’s 
subversive revision of Aristotle, he interprets the phusei doulon figure 
to be a human being who lacks the use of reason on account of an oper- 
ational limitation, caused by an accidental impairment of that person’s 
cognitive faculties.?^ Elsewhere I’ve shown that Aquinas had a nuanced 
and integrated way of thinking about conditions that we today refer to 
as an “intellectual disability” or “cognitive impairment.” 

The condition that Aquinas ordinarily associates with those who lack 
the use of reason is amentia — analogous to what we today refer to as 
an intellectual disability or cognitive impairment." Central to Aqui- 
nas's understanding of the anthropological significance of conditions 
like amentia 1s his judgment that the vulnerability of the human being 
to corporeal defect is integral to human nature and corresponds with 
(1.e., is not opposed to) the inalienable dignity of the human being as 
the image of God.?? The key to understanding the anthropological sig- 
nificance of corporeal infirmities that impair the internal sense faculties 
(e.g., estimation, imagination, and deliberation) is Aquinas's distinction 
between the specifying act of intellect and the derivative intellectual act 
called the use of reason. 

For Aquinas, the operation called understanding (intelligere) is the 
specifying act of the human being; it is the innate and inviolable aptitude 
to apprehend intelligible truth.?/ The operation or use of reason (ratio- 
cinari) 1s a derivative operation of the intellect, that is, to advance from 
what is understood toward something that is not yet known, so as to 
apprehend an intelligible truth. For Aquinas, because the activity he calls 
the use of reason is a derivative act, it does not and cannot specify our in- 
tellectual nature, although it certainly manifests our intellectual nature. 
If this were not the case, according to Aquinas (following Augustine), 
we would cease to be human whenever we are not actively reasoning, 
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because species cannot be defined by something transient. The use of 
reason is but one of the distinctively human, transient activities that 
manifest the absolute difference between human beings and non-human 
animals. 

This is why Aquinas holds forth the immaterial operation of the intel- 
lect as the absolute difference coordinate with the human being’s status 
as the image of God (STh I, q. 93, aa. 1-2), which does not belong to a 
corporeal organ but makes use of corporeal sensory faculties belonging 
to the body. (See Chapters 4 and 8 in this volume for more discussion.) 
Certainly, for Aquinas, nothing is in the intellect that was not first in 
the senses, but the specifying operation of intellect on intelligible things 
(actual knowledge of intelligible truth and actual love of the goodness 
that is known) is not the same as the discursive operation that Aquinas 
identifies as “the use of reason.” 

For Aquinas, this distinction between the specifying act of the intel- 
lect and the derivative act of reasoning is not overly important when it 
comes to the definition of human nature, where the difference is be- 
tween the human being and brute animals - thus, reason, intelligence, 
knowledge, understanding, and mind all belong to the same incorporeal 
operation and power called intellect.?? In other words, although the use 
of reason is certainly indicative of our intellectual nature, according to 
Aquinas, it is a mistake to regard the use of reason as the seat of our 
status as intellectual creatures. As Aquinas explains, we commonly refer 
to substantial forms (like the intellectual soul) by way of their observ- 
able accidents (like the act of reasoning). So, it is not a problem when 
Aquinas variously refers to the “rational soul,” “intellectual soul,” and 
the “human soul,” or our “intellectual nature” and “rational nature.” 
It’s all the same thing. 

Nevertheless, for Aquinas, the distinction between the various acts 
of the intellect and the act of reason is very important when the aspect 
of consideration is the perfection of our specific dignity as intellectual 
creatures.?^ The aptitude for the perfection of our intellectual nature, 
by knowledge and by love, is not reducible to the use of reason. With- 
out ambiguity, Aquinas explicitly affirms that every living human being, 
including someone who *lacks the use of reason," is capable of actual 
knowledge and actual love of God.9" On the basis of the above, Aquinas 
articulates his understanding of the inviolable intellectual nature and 
contemplative aptitude of every living human being, including persons 
who have the condition amentia (1.e., persons who lack the use of reason 
in a way that is profound and utterly debilitating).°! 

A lot could be said about the various ways Aquinas appropriates, re- 
vises, and subverts Aristotle on the topics of human dignity, slavery, nat- 
ural slavery, social hierarchy, civil cooperation, justice, and the common 
good. On the topics of institutional slavery and the notion of natural 
slavery in Aristotle and Aquinas, an important comparative analysis is 
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provided in an unpublished dissertation entitled The Theory of Natural 
Slavery according to Aristotle and St. Thomas, written by Fr. Benedict 
Ashley in 1941.9^ Ashley accounts for the material histories relevant 
to understanding slavery in the thought of Aristotle and Aquinas, and 
Ashley systematically interrogates and compares everything that Aris- 
totle and Aquinas said on the topics of institutional slavery and natural 
slavery.9? 

Following the standard clinical nomenclature of the 1930s, Ashley 
demonstrates that the only way Aristotle’s phusei doulon figure can make 
sense on Aquinas’s terms is as a human being who is *feeble-minded" or 
“mentally deficient.”°* Ashley makes it a point to highlight that Aqui- 
nas's interpretation of the phusei doulon figure (as a person who lacks 
the use of reason due to an accidental impairment) is wholly inconsistent 
with the plain sense of what Aristotle says about the *naturalness" of the 
natural slave’s defect.9? Although Ashley fails to recognize the extent to 
which Aquinas subverts Aristotle's outlook on the nature of the phusei 
doulon figure, Ashley makes it clear that Aquinas's view is a clean break 
with Aristotle and that Aquinas's feudalistic revision is wholly incompa- 
rable to the chattel slavery of modernity.9ó 


Aquinas’s Commentary on Aristotle’s Politics 


In his commentary on Aristotle’s Politics, Aquinas provides a brief 
excursus on the word barbaros in Book 1, focusing on 1252a 34-1252b 
14.57 In his remark, Aquinas indicates that it is possible to be con- 
fused about who Aristotle has in mind when he refers to “foreigners” 
(extraneus). Thomas gives three ways that the referent of the word 
“foreigners” might be understood. The first way is the circumstance 
when people do not share a common language. Noting the apostle 
Paul, Aquinas explains that such people can be called foreigners in 
relation to each other on account of their inability to communicate 
linguistically. The second way in which the word “foreigners” is used 
in Aquinas’s context is in reference to any group of people who do 
not have a written language corresponding to their spoken dialect. 
To illustrate this second type of foreigner, Aquinas recalls the work 
of Bede in introducing “literary skills” into the English language - 
apparently developing a system of script corresponding to the English 
language. The third way the word “foreigners” is used in Aquinas’s 
context is in regard to individuals or groups who are not governed by 
a common law. It is unclear with respect to this third way of using the 
word “foreigner” if those persons being referred to cannot be ruled, re- 
sist being ruled, or by circumstance live without the rule of any public 
law. Passing over that particular ambiguity, in their own way, each of 
these colloquial uses of the word “foreigner” approach what Aquinas 
takes to be the truth - apparently, the truth of who Aristotle has in 
mind when he refers to “foreigners.” 
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Aquinas next moves to articulate the relevant distinctions, noting that 
the meaning and use of the Latin word for *foreigner" (extraneus) does 
not precisely correspond to the Greek word Aristotle uses to express 
*not-Greek-in-relation-to-normatively-Greek" (barbaros). Aquinas dis- 
tinguishes between two senses in which the word “foreigner” is used, 
referring to persons who are called *foreigners" in tbe absolute sense 
and those who were called *foreigners" in relation to anotber. For Aqui- 
nas, Aristotle’s use of the word “foreigners” is the absolute sense, which 
Aquinas identifies as referring to human beings who have an impaired 
capacity for reason (deficit ratione).9? 

By one reading, Aquinas's remark could be interpreted as a claim that 
the “human beings” described in this absolute sense correspondingly 
lack reason in an absolute sense, insofar as they lack something proper 
to the definition of the human being. However, that cannot be what 
Aquinas means in this comment. First, it is clear from the preceding 
sentence that the word “foreigners” is being used by Aquinas specifically 
in reference to human beings, and not in reference to human-like beings. 
More importantly, as discussed at the beginning of this section, there 
are clear anchors that limit the interpretive possibilities. Namely, what 
we find in the prima pars concerning those who lack the use of reason 
and Aquinas’s discussion of what, exactly, defines the human being in 
his Treatise on Man. Additionally, we have Albert’s commentary on the 
Politics, which Aquinas evidently had on hand. For these reasons, it is 
implausible that Aquinas was describing a circumstance where a human 
being lacks the principle by which we understand humans to be human — 
that is, the intellectual soul. Likewise, if Thomas was attempting to 
specify a use of the word “foreigner” used in reference to a class of 
human-like irrational animals, he would not have qualified the designa- 
tion as contingent upon a semblance of absolute difference — insofar as 
such a class of irrational creatures could not be properly called human 
beings. Thomas says that those who are called “foreigners” in an abso- 
lute sense “seem |[videtur]| absolutely foreign to the human race”; he does 
not say that they in fact are absolutely foreign to the human race. 

So conceived, according to Aquinas, the use of the word “foreigner” in 
the absolute sense refers to the class of human beings who merely seem 
absolutely foreign to the human species, while, nevertheless, remaining 
irreducibly members of the human species. In what way might a human 
being be understood to “seem foreign” to the human species? In this 
context, Thomas attributes this strange semblance to an accidental im- 
pairment of a person’s rational faculties (and not a lack of the use of 
reason for want of an intellectual soul). Thomas writes: 


They lack reason either because they happen to live in a climate so 
intemperate that it causes most of them to be dimwitted, or because 
there is an evil custom in certain lands whereby human beings are 
rendered irrational and brutish.9? 
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Aquinas attributes the diseased or defective capacity to reason to two 
possible causes: the first possible cause is an environmental circumstance 
that renders a disproportionate number of the human beings living in a 
particular region “dim-witted” [ex ipsa dispositione regionis hebetes]. 
Aquinas does not indicate what sort of unruly climate could so radically 
impair the physical faculties required for human cognition, but he does 
seem to consider this a real cause. The other possibility he considers are 
evil customs that habituate human beings to act as if they were irrational 
or half-beasts. Judging from the two speculative causes Aquinas offers, it 
is clear that he does not take the absolute sense of the word “foreigner” 
to be the natural disposition of the human being described, thus, break- 
ing with Aristotle. For Aquinas, the environmentally diseased or habit- 
uated impairment of the descriptively *absolute foreigner" (simpliciter 
barbari) 1s accidental. 

On the understanding that the designation *absolute foreigner" is an 
assessment based on the appearance of a diseased or defective capacity 
for the use of reason, Aquinas outlines criteria for the proper application 
of the description. Specifically, the establishment of reasonable laws and 
the ability to write words are noted as activities that can only be per- 
formed by beings that have the use of reason, and the presence of such 
practices among a foreign people group would be clear signs that their 
capacity for reason is not diseased or impaired. Likewise, Aquinas notes 
that the absence of just laws or the practice of writing could imply that 
a hostile climate or evil customs had impaired the development of such 
signs. Aquinas then distinguishes that extreme class of strangeness from 
the standard class of strangeness arising from the mere lack of a com- 
mon language and concludes that *Aristotle is speaking here about those 
who are foreigners absolutely (simpliciter barbari).”’° 

The subtlety of Aquinas's subversion of Aristotle's outlook is impres- 
sive. Commenting upon the line from Euripides given in 1252b 9-10, 
against Aristotle, Aquinas uses Aristotle's revised interpretation of 
the Euripidean line’! and a play on Aristotle’s earlier use of the word 
“barbarian” in relation to disease-caused bestial states in Nicomachean 
Ethics (1148b 15-1149a 24) to speculate on why the phusei doulon in 
Book I of the Politics might seem profoundly different or “strange.” 
Aquinas uses Aristotle’s individual-scale, thumos-theory of regional dif- 
ferences (an “unnatural defect” on Aristotle’s terms) to account for the 
condition of the phusei doulon. In other words, on Aristotle’s terms, 
Aquinas shifts the condition of the phusei doulon from a “natural 
defect” to an “unnatural defect,” from an essential defect to an acci- 
dental defect that impairs the actualization of a faculty proper to the 
human being. 

Aquinas makes this argument using the rationale of Aristotle’s in- 
dividual scale, thumos-theory of regional differences - a theory that 
Aquinas seems to have accepted, on the understanding that the human 
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body is in this life always in passive potency to external effects. How- 
ever, Aquinas is not saying that all non-Greeks are essentially defective 
according to Aristotle’s sense of the phusei doulon; rather, Aquinas is 
saying the phusei doulon figure (a person who lacks the use of reason) is 
accidently impaired because of some external cause in the same way that 
Aristotle thinks differences in regional climate can have an effect on the 
faculties and dispositions of non-Greeks. In other words, Aquinas isn’t 
using the phusei doulon figure to question the humanity and rationality 
of non-Greeks; rather, Aquinas is using the unquestioned humanity of 
perspectivally strange non-Greeks to eliminate the question about the 
humanity of the phusei doulon. 

The formulation of Aquinas’s rationale parallels Augustine’s argument 
in City of God, Book XVI, 8. Augustine, in his discussion of “certain 
monstrous races of men,” argues that no faithful Christian should doubt 
that anyone who is born anywhere as a human being is a rational and 
mortal being. And this, Augustine argues, regardless of *however ex- 
traordinary such a creature may appear to our senses in bodily shape, 
in color, in motion, or utterance, or in any natural endowment, or part, 
or quality."/^ The Augustinian speculation that Aquinas seems to have 
appropriated as his own is: 


God decided to create some races in this way [1.e. having differences 
so profound that they seem to be monstrosities], so that we should 
not suppose that the wisdom with which God fashions the physical 
being of men has gone astray in the case of [abnormal human infants 
very unlike most human beings] which are bound to be born among 
us of human parents./? 


Thus, in his commentary on Politics 1252b9—10, Aquinas interprets the 
“strange” (extraneum) condition of Aristotle’s slave by nature as intel- 
ligible only if the description is referring to a human being who lacks 
the use of reason because of a profound accidental impairment of the 
faculties or capacitates that are ordinarily (but do not always) manifest 
in particular persons. In that way, Aquinas subverts Aristotle's rational- 
Istic conception of human nature and the human good, reframing the 
condition of those who lack the use of reason and Aristotle’s slave by 
nature as the privation of a relative corporeal good due to some external 
cause. That is to say, an external cause analogous to the way climate 
affects phenotypic and dispositional differences between geographically 
isolated people groups. Aquinas rejects the anthropological judgments 
behind Aristotle's construal of human defect (1.e., the natural defects 
that nature allegedly intends for women and the slave by nature), and, 
thereby, Aquinas undermines the allegedly natural correlate that Ar- 
istotle presupposes in his rationale for the justice of civil slavery. The 
theological principles and rationale animating Aquinas’s subversion of 
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Aristotle on the point of essential defect is found in STh Ia q. 76, a. 5, 
where Aquinas engages and ultimately rejects Aristotle's presumption 
that the *rational form of Man" does not fully inhere or actualize the 
designate matter in the case of the phusei doulon.’* 

Thomas Aquinas subverts and revises Aristotle's rationalistic anthro- 
pology and then reconfigures Aristotle's account of the phusei doulon 
to cohere with his (Aquinas's) understanding of the intellectual nature 
and inalienable dignity of the human being. Aquinas does not develop 
Aristotle's formulation of the mutually beneficial friendship between a 
cognitively impaired person and his domestic guide; however, elsewhere, 
Aquinas does indeed have a lot to say about those who lack the use 
of reason: their intellectual nature, creaturely dignity, contemplative 
aptitude, and how such persons participate in the sacramental life of the 


Church. 


Remembering Mindless Persons: Retelling 
the Story of the Debates 


Every serious description of those who lack the use of reason and the 
condition amentia within the Thomistic theological tradition must ac- 
knowledge the 16th century use of Aristotle and Aquinas to justify the 
abuse and exploitation of the Amerindian peoples. Specifically, (1) the in- 
vention of an unprecedented interpretation and application of Aristotle's 
account of the phusei doulon and (2) the appeal to Aquinas's qualified 
acceptance of Aristotle's milieu-theory of human behavioral differences. 

In defense of the Amerindian peoples, and against the Spanish colo- 
nialist arguments, the Dominican Thomists of Salamanca rejected the 
colonialist use of Aristotle and the appeal to Aquinas. The 16th century 
Dominican defense of the humanity of the Amerindian peoples should 
be regarded as one of the great achievements of Salamancan Thom- 
ism.” Unfortunately, the circumstances led Salamancan Thomists like 
Bartolomé de Las Casas, at the debate of Valladolid (1550-1551), to 
articulate an anthropological outlook that amplified the specifying sig- 
nificance of the use of reason in the thought of Aquinas and obscured 
the place of persons who lack the use of reason in the thought of both 
Aristotle and Aquinas. It is precisely in these 16th century interpreta- 
tions and applications of Aristotle and Aquinas that we find remnants 
of an outlook that has been generally displaced to the periphery of the 
Thomistic theological tradition. Some of the most significant clues to the 
vestiges of Aquinas’s outlook are found in Francisco de Vitoria’s argu- 
ments against the theological and philosophical defenders of the Spanish 
colonial enterprise. 

According to Anthony Pagden and Lewis Hanke, during the first 
decade of the 16th century, the Dominicans of Salamanca began pres- 
suring King Ferdinand to justify the Spanish claim on the Americas.’° 
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Ferdinand called the council of Burgos to formulate a response to the 
Dominicans. At the Burjos junta in 1512, John Mair’s novel interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle was first introduced to the Spanish colonial debates and 
applied to the circumstances of the Amerindian peoples.” 

The engagement and debate of the Burgos junta was abstract and the- 
oretical in nature./? Nevertheless, according to the reports of Matías 
de Paz and Juan Lopez de Palacios Rubios, the Amerindian peoples 
were identified to the Spanish crown as a concrete instance of Maír's 
natural slave: wandering herds of congenitally subordinate, quasi- 
irrational, bestial men, rendered insane by poor climate and inhuman 
cultural practices. The defenders of the Spanish colonial enterprise 
took inspiration from Aristotle’s thumos theory of regional “barbarism” 
(i.e., the view that extreme climate can influence a particular person’s 
development, amounting to accidental differences), and then the Span- 
ish colonialists amplified Aristotle’s person-scaled thumos theory into 
an account of population-scaled, climate-caused congenital impairment: 
the milieu-theory of racialized difference (1.e., the view that extreme cli- 
mate can impact human development and that those effects are commu- 
nicated to subsequent generations). 

The Spanish colonialists conflated Ptolemy's population-scale account 
of racialized regional differences (drawn from Mair) and Aristotle’s 
individual-scale thumos theory of racialized regional difference. So 
conceived, the philosophical and theological defenders of the Spanish 
colonial interests alleged that the purported inferiority of the Amerin- 
dian peoples was a congenital defect caused by the influence of an adverse 
climate. In addition to the claim that the Amerindians were congenitally 
impaired, there was a further argument claiming that they had been ha- 
bituated into a form of bestial wildness that would take generations to 
heal — healed, that is, on the assumption that it was legitimate to baptize 
natural slaves, which was itself a contested matter among theological 
defenders of the colonialist claims. Based on the allegation that the lives 
of the Amerindian peoples did not manifest the potential for rational 
discourse and moral virtue (according to the colonialist caricature), it 
was argued on a variation of the axiom “agere sequitur esse” (acting 
follows being) that the irrationality and wildness of the Amerindians 
was indicative of some profound natural defect (one that had a bearing 
on the first perfection of the human being). 

The vehement Dominican response and arguments against the colo- 
nialist claims challenged both the descriptions of the Amerindian peoples 
and the interpretation of Aristotle held forth by Bernardo de Mesa and 
Gil Gregorio. According to Hanke, Anton de Montesinos was indignant 
at the incoherent and “obvious misrepresentation” of Aristotle’s account 
of the phusei doulon figure.?? For his own part, Matías de Paz argued 
that the Amerindians were *not slaves in the sense that Aristotle uses the 
term in the Politics."?! The debate at Burjos failed to resolve the matter 
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for the Spanish crown, and in the years that followed, the conflict only 
erew more complex.?^ Nevertheless, Mair's version of the natural slave 
theory began to slowly spread after the Burgos junta, taking hold slowly 
by word of mouth.?? 

The next major appearance of Mair's natural slave theory came in 
the person of Juan de Quevedo. In 1519, after an unplanned confron- 
tation at a noon-time meal, Bartolomé de las Casas and Quevedo were 
compelled by Charles V to publicly debate the question.?^ According 
to las Casas, Quevedo wrote a treatise on Aristotle's theory of natural 
slavery; although the text itself has not survived, the passages quoted by 
las Casas in his Historia de las Indias highlight the same novel interpre- 
tive Judgments that distinguished Mair's gloss of Book I of the Politics 
in his commentary on Lombard’s Sentences.?? Here, it is important to 
note that this was the first time las Casas encountered the claim that the 
Amerindian peoples were an instance of Aristotle’s slave by nature.?9 

According to the Spanish colonialist argument, because the end (telos) 
of the human being consists in the perfection of reason and will, the 
“mindless” barbarian-cum-natural slave was incapable of living a human 
life properly so called. Unable to realize the natural human good, it was 
questionable whether they could attain the ultimate good of rational 
human nature in relationship to the Creator God. Thus, the colonialists 
argued that the Amerindians needed the sort of *benevolent" patronage 
afforded in the encomienda system (where an unspecified number of per- 
sons were “entrusted” to the protection and instruction of an encomen- 
dero, or trustee). As Pagden notes, history has judged the encomienda 
system to be a theologically formulated form of institutional slavery.?/ 

Againstthe most common 16th century justifications for the enslavement 
of the Amerindians by Spanish colonial interests — that is, natural slavery 
and profound moral depravity - the Dominican Thomistic defense of the 
Amerindians was formulated around two kinds of argument.?? On the 
one hand, a theological argument, affirming that the Amerindian peo- 
ples are rational creatures, formed in the image of God and capable of 
moral virtue. On the other hand, an affirmation of the natural rights of 
the Amerindian peoples, an argument from political philosophy, demon- 
strating that Spanish colonial violence in the Americas was indefensible 
on just-war grounds and the law of nations (ius gentium). 

The principle target of the Salamancan Thomist response was the 
colonialist claim that the condition of the Amerindians was an envi- 
ronmentally caused congenital defect of their rational faculties. This 
was the favored point of rebuttal because this claim in the colonialist 
argument could be empirically demonstrated as false and because the 
claim relied on Mair's exegetically imprecise conflation of Aristotelian 
categories, as discussed above. For the Dominican Thomists, these argu- 
ments amounted to a wholesale rejection of the colonialist milieu-theory 
of racialized difference (and Mair's novel formulation of the slave by 
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nature). So, against the Spanish colonialist “barbarism-as-congenital- 
intellectual-inferiority-and-racialized-difference,” the Thomists pitched 
Aquinas’s “barbarism-as-perspectival-strangeness” (extraneum). In do- 
ing so — and for good reason, given the Spanish colonialist claims about 
the Amerindian peoples - the Dominicans tended to avoid Aquinas’s 
association of the accidental condition of those who lack the use of rea- 
son with, on Aristotle’s terms, the accidental condition of non-Greeks. If 
one presumes as fact Mair’s rationale for the metaphysically essential in- 
feriority of non-Greek foreigners, it 1s difficult to recognize the positive 
aim of Aquinas’s association of barbarism with those who lack the use 
of reason (an appeal to the humanity of the former to affirm the human- 
ity of the latter). During the 1520s and 1530s, the lines of disputation 
radicalized the Salamancan position in a way that obscured Aquinas’s 
theologically subversive revision of Aristotle’s phusei doulon figure. 


Francisco de Vitoria on the phusei doulon and 
Those Who Lack the Use of Reason 


One noteworthy exception among the Salamancan Thomist defense 
was Francisco de Vitoria, who recognized and appropriated Aquinas’s 
interpretation of Book I. In his Relectio: De Eo ad Quod Tenetur Homo 
Veniens ad Usum Rationis (1534) and treatise De Indies (1539),°’ 
Vitoria presents (1) Aquinas's view that the amentes (mindless persons), 
who lack the use of reason, are capable of meritorious acts of knowledge 
and love (intellectual acts prior to the use of reason); (2) Aquinas's un- 
derstanding of amentia in relation to the phusei doulon figure; and (3) 
Aquinas's view that the beatific, graced perfection of the human being 
in a likeness of virtue is not contingent upon the use of reason. These 
three lines of argument, (1)-(3), are most relevant to Vitoria's discussion 
of those who lack the use of reason and Aristotle's phusei doulon figure. 
Vitoria's Relectio outlines a moral psychology relevant to understanding 
the key parts of his argument in De Indis, especially the much discussed 
*eighth-title." 

In the first part of his Relectio de eo ad quod tenetur homo veniens 
ad usum rationis, Vitoria discusses what it means to have the use of 
reason and what it is to arrive at the use of reason. Vitoria argues that 
our first moral obligation, upon arriving at the use of reason, is to de- 
liberate about whatever is known and to freely direct ourselves toward 
the truth and goodness apprehended (to whatever extent that one is 
able).?" 

Vitoria begins by reviewing some of Aquinas's more prominent re- 
marks on the intellectual status and moral aptitude of persons who lack 
the use of reason: in particular, *mindless" persons (amentibus), the 
mentally insane (furiosus), children, those who are intoxicated, and 
those who are asleep (in the ordinary way). Vitoria notes, for example, 
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that although “mindless persons [amentibus| do not have free will, nev- 
ertheless, they have intellectual acts and voluntary acts.”’! Along those 
same lines, Vitoria comments that persons who lack the use of reason, 
such as “mindless persons [amentes]|, children, and those who are asleep, 
at various times perform sensible acts, sufficient in their alertness and 
health to be intellectual acts and volitional acts."?^ 

Vitoria follows Aquinas in the view that there are intellectual and 
voluntary acts, proper and distinctive to the human being qua intellec- 
tual creature, which do not amount to the use of reason (nor can they 
constitute, thereby, the deliberative exercise of freewill). In outlining 
Aquinas's position, Vitoria reiterates the standard Thomistic view that 
the condition of the agentibus is caused by an impairment of the bodily 
faculties required for specifically human cognition (and that the condi- 
tion is not caused by a corruption of the intellectual soul or a defect in 
the essential powers of the soul). 

This is why, as Vitoria explains, we often see “mindless persons 
lamentibus| perform many acts that brute animals cannot produce."?^ 
These are indeliberate acts of the rational animal that cannot be at- 
tributed to the senses. Vitoria follows Aquinas in the judgment that 
actual understanding and actual willing are operative in those who lack 
the use of reason and freewill.” Vitoria provides an example of intellec- 
tual and voluntary activity, attributable to the amentibus, which falls 
short of the use of reason and yet is absolutely different from the exclu- 
sively sensual knowledge of particulars proper to brute animals: 


The mindless [amentes] ... have acts concerning spiritual things that 
do not fall under sensation, as well as desire for spiritual things, as 
experience shows us from what they do and from what they say. For 
in point of fact they speak to God, as well as to angels, and wrestle 
with their choice of words.”° 


Vitoria takes it as common sense that his readers know persons who 
lack the use of reason and who, nevertheless, display actual knowledge 
and actual desire concerning properly human goods. Vitoria picks up 
on these and other nuances in Aquinas's various remarks relevant to 
understanding the knowledge and desire of persons who lack the use of 
reason.^/ Vitoria further highlights a constellation of interpretive judg- 
ments relevant to happiness that is possible for persons who have lacked 
the use of reason from birth. 

Like Aquinas, Vitoria acknowledges that a person can lack the use 
of reason in various ways and to various degrees. And Vitoria shows 
that there is not a clear one-to-one correlation between adults who lack 
the use of reason (due to any number and combination of external and 
internal sensory impairments) and the particular way that very young 
children are said to lack the use of reason (due to general immaturity).”° 
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Among the most important aspects of the argument found in De eo 
ad quod tenetur, however, is that Vitoria never entertains the kind of 
anthropological questions that characterized Aristotle's account of the 
phusei doulon figure and the Spanish colonialist accounts of the Am- 
erindian peoples. That is, both Vitoria and Aquinas presume, without 
qualification, that persons who lack the use of reason are intellectual 
creatures, formed in the image of God, and are capable of progressing 
toward perfection in knowledge and love of God. Vitoria receives as 
his own and reiterates Aquinas’s view that the dignity of every human 
being, including those who lack the use of reason, is rooted in an inalien- 
able aptitude for knowledge and love of God.”’ 

In De eo ad quod tenetur, we find a marker in the 16th century of 
Aquinas’s 13th century concern to provide an account of human dig- 
nity and human happiness that takes for granted the fact that sometimes 
human beings lack the use of reason. Among the most important inter- 
pretive points of De eo ad quod tenetur, relevant to the 16th century 
Spanish colonial debates, are the following three claims. First, Vitoria’s 
Aquinas-inspired view that the intellectual nature of the human being 
is not identical to having the use of reason. Second, Vitoria’s Aquinas- 
inspired view that the intellectual acts of the human being, proper to 
our created nature, are not reducible to the use of reason (i.e., the living 
human being has pre-rational, non-deliberative intellectual acts). Third, 
Vitoria’s Aquinas-inspired view that those pre-rational, non-deliberative 
intellectual acts can be perfected by grace, engendering a properly human 
contemplative happiness in the life of those who lack the use of reason. 

In 1537, Pope Paul II promulgated the bull Sublimus Deus, atfirming 
the full humanity of the Amerindian peoples, that they could receive 
Christ, and stipulated that evangelistic intent and merciful regard 
should characterize any Catholic engagement with the Amerindian 
peoples.!"? Following in the wake of that formal declaration, Vitoria 
wrote his treatise De Indis (1539), where among other things, he de- 
fends the legitimacy of baptizing Amerindian converts to Christianity 
and argues against the attribution of natural slavery to the Amerindian 
peoples.!?! 

As for its structure, De [ndis 1s organized around the presentation of 
seven Spanish colonialist claims, seven rebuttals, and is followed by one 
unanswered Spanish colonialist claim (the so-called eighth title). In that 
last reflection, Vitoria engages the topic of natural slavery in relation 
to the condition amentia. After the disclaimer that what follows is an 
argument that he “does not affirm, but cannot entirely reject,” Vitoria 
outlines a view that he presents as the only possible justification for the 
Spanish colonial presence in the Americas. Namely, if all of the Amerin- 
dians are amentibus, the slave by nature as described by Aristotle, then 
it would be most appropriate for them to be ruled by those who could 
provide guidance and protective care.!"* 
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There is a contemporary interpretive disagreement about what, ex- 
actly, Vitoria is arguing for in the eighth title, settling into four common 
interpretive options.’ First, some suppose that Vitoria was simply be- 
ing a thorough scholar but didn't believe the argument. Second, some 
suppose that Vitoria included the argument to appease the colonial am- 
bitions of Charles V (i.e., it's the only argument for just cause without 
a rebuttal, thus leaving it available for use in Spanish legal arguments). 
Third, some speculate that Vitoria secretly held a low opinion of the 
Amerindians and that the eighth title is Vitoria's actual opinion. Fourth, 
some contend that Vitoria was forced to concede the rhetorical point 
to the Spanish colonialists, because Vitoria believed colonialist reports 
about the irrational, brutish status of the Amerindians. 

The contemporary mystery centers on why Vitoria would concede this 
as a legitimate title, after presenting and accepting (earlier in De Indies) 
all the evidence demonstrating the rational status of the Amerindian 
peoples. There are four interpretive presumptions behind the contempo- 
rary interpretive challenge. First, it is presumed that when Vitoria refers 
to Aristotle’s phusei doulon figure, he has in mind John Mair's novel in- 
terpretative gloss of the Book I of the Politics. That is to say, Mair’s for- 
mulation of the natural slave theory which conflates into one Aristotle's 
distinct engagements with the *slave by nature," non-Greek barbarians, 
bestial men, and vicious intemperance — amounting to the caricature 
of a rootless, semi-rational, man-shaped beast of burden. Second, it is 
presumed that Vitoria regarded human nature, the human good, and 
the contemplative aptitude of the human being to hinge on the capacity 
for the use of reason. Third, it is presumed that for Vitoria (and per- 
haps as the theological outlook of Thomism) the condition of amentia 
is somehow inconsistent with human nature or a perversion of human 
nature. Finally, with respect to differences in intellectual competencies 
and rational faculties, it is presumed that for Vitoria (and perhaps as 
the theological outlook of Thomism), a relationship of competency and 
dependency between adults is unnatural. 

Against those contemporary presuppositions, the contention of Vito- 
ria's eighth title becomes clear when interpretive work of the preceding 
sections is taken into account (concerning the novelty of Mair's interpre- 
tive gloss of the Politics Book I, Aristotle's understanding of the phusei 
doulon figure, Aquinas’s understanding of those who lack the use of 
reason, and Aquinas's subversion of Aristotle's account of the essential 
defect of the phusei doulon figure). Specifically, in the eighth title of De 
Indis, Vitoria presents and develops Aquinas's understanding of the mer- 
ciful regard that is due to persons who lack the use of reason. In doing 
so, Vitoria presumes the intellectual status and contemplative aptitude 
of those who lack the use of reason. On that basis, when Vitoria associ- 
ates the condition of amentia with Aristotle's phusei doulon figure, he 
is outlining the only possible case in which the Spanish presence in the 
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America's would be legitimate: namely, if there was some unfathomable 
circumstance where the rational faculties of a large part of the popula- 
tion were found to be in some way impaired. 

In other words, having decisively demonstrated that the Amerindian 
peoples do not suffer from a population-scale congenital impairment 
of their rational faculties, Vitoria remembers that there are still some 
human beings who lack the use of reason. Vitoria remembers that when 
persons are found who lack the use of reason due to an accidental im- 
pairment, the precepts of mercy oblige Christians to offer guidance, 
care, protection, and comfort. As Vitoria makes his argument in defense 
of the rational status and ordinary moral aptitude of the Amerindian 
peoples, he remembers that although the use of reason manifests the 
intellectual dignity of the human being, our creaturely dignity is not 
founded upon transient and temporary acts like the use of reason. 

Despite the arguments of Vitoria and his extension of Aquinas's way 
of thinking about those who lack the use of reason, his remarks in the 
eighth title of De Indis reflect an outlook that has been displaced from 
the standard mores of the Thomistic theological tradition. Amid the var- 
ious engagements and disputes about the justice of the Spanish colonial 
enterprise in the Americas, a consensus emerged that the use of reason 
is what specifies the human being and that the perfection of human na- 
ture, human flourishing, is defined by rationality as a formal principle. 
There was nothing wholly new about that 16th century consensus, of 
course, as it reflects the common scholastic presumption that the for- 
mal cause and the final cause in living things are mutually implicating. 
What was different, the notion that was displaced, was Aquinas’s dis- 
tinction between the specifying act of the intellect and the use of reason 
and Aquinas’s particular way of understanding the secondary perfection 
and final perfection of our intellectual nature in contemplation (an act 
for which the perfection of our rational faculties is dispositive, but not 
necessary). ^ 


The Debate at Valladolid (1550) 


In the years leading up to the debate at Valladolid, Juan Ginés de 
Sepulveda had revived John Mair’s interpretation of the natural slave 
theory and its application to the Amerindian peoples.'?? In addition to 
Sepülveda's promotion of Mair's outlook, the philosophical and theolog- 
ical advocates of the Spanish colonial enterprise began invoking Aqui- 
nass Commentary on the Politics as further justification.' 6 Specifically, 
they appealed to Aquinas's qualified acceptance of Aristotle's milieu- 
theory of human behavioral differences and interpreted Aquinas associ- 
ation of the phusei doulon with non-Greeks through the lens of Mair's 
Aristotle. The result was arguments that used a questionably human 
figuration of the phusei doulon as justification to challenge the humanity 
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and rationality of the Amerindians (the exact opposite of Aquinas's 
move, which was to use the unquestioned humanity of perspectivally 
strange non-Greeks to affirm the humanity of the phusei doulon figure). 
On the basis of that rationale, Aristotle and Aquinas were held forth as 
authorizing Spanish colonial abuse and exploitation of the Amerindian 
peoples. In 1550, Sepulveda was commissioned to make just that argu- 
ment at Valladolid and to justify, on evangelistic grounds, the Spanish 
colonial enterprise in general and the “benevolent” subjugation of the 
Amerindian peoples in particular. Toward that end, Sepülveda presented 
Mair’s theory of natural slavery and claimed the support of Aquinas and 
Francisco de Vitoria." 

Las Casas rightly rejected Sepülveda's claims about the rational 
faculties and moral aptitude of the Amerindian peoples. In his In De- 
fense of the Indians, las Casas recounts his refutation of Sepulveda at 
Valladolid.!U? Las Casas’s response is made on Scriptural and normative 
theological grounds, supplemented by ad hoc exegetical engagements 
with Aristotle and Aquinas on key points. His argument is structured 
around three points: a theological argument about the equality of hu- 
man dignity, a stipulative grammatical argument on “barbarism,” and 
an extensive account of Amerindian practices, as proof of their rational 
status and moral aptitude. The first and second arguments are directly 
relevant to Aquinas’s account of persons who lack the use of reason. 

Las Casas’s theological argument begins with an affirmation of the prov- 
idence of God, contending that the goodness of God is recognizable in the 
rational and moral aptitude of humanity in general. In doing so, las Casas 
references particular cases of human beings who “lack reason ... like brute 
animals."!? These are framed as exceptions that prove the rule of human 
rationality. From there, las Casas makes his grammatical argument on 
“barbarism” (foreignness or strangeness). Appealing to Aquinas, las Ca- 
sas stipulates four ways that the strangeness of others can be understood. 
The colonialist Mair-inspired version of natural slavery is taken up in las 
Casas's third classification of barbarism. In his discussion, las Casas takes 
as his own Aquinas’s rhetorical formulation of “absolute barbarism,” how- 
ever, Las Casas breaks with Aquinas and presents persons who lack the 
use of reason as “despised by God."! ? He holds forth that persons who 
lack the use of reason are *savage, imperfect, and the worst of men? and 
that *half-witted or foolish" people *are mistakes of nature or freaks of 
rational nature.” !!! He claims that a more-than-rare regional occurrence 
of *slow-witted, moronic, foolish, or stupid" individuals would frustrate 
the beauty and perfection of God's plan for the universe and that those 
who lack the use of reason are *far removed from what is best in human 
nature.” !!4 Las Casas concludes the section by saying that 


barbarians of this kind are rare, because with such [limited] natural 
endowments they cannot seek God, know him, call upon him, or 
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love him. They do not have a capacity for doctrine or for performing 
the acts of faith or love.! ? 


In fairness, las Casas makes most of these remarks in the context of 
stipulating what is not the case tor the Amerindian peoples; that is, they 
are not half-wits, they are not despised by God, they are not mistakes 
of rational nature, they bear the image of God, and they are capable of 
faith and love. Moreover, las Casas forcefully argues that the Amerin- 
dian peoples have the full use of reason, bear the image of God, and 
are capable of faith and love. Nevertheless, what is clearly illustrated in 
las Casas's Defense 1s a tendency to presume that what Aquinas has to 
say about those who lack the use of reason is in continuity with what 
Sepülveda has to say about the barbarian-cum-natural slave. Specifi- 
cally, las Casas implicitly (and at points explicitly) accepted Sepülveda's 
rationalistic presentation of Aristotle and Aquinas. 

One important outcome of the debate was the wide distribution 
throughout Europe of las Casas's account of the debate at Valladolid. 
One could speculate that las Casas inadvertently promulgated Mair's 
interpretation of Aristotle and Sepülveda's development of Mair and use 
of Aquinas. One could also speculate that the 17th and 18th century 
body of literature identified under the heading “The Black Legend” pop- 
ularized Sepulveda’s readings of Aristotle and Aquinas, which were not 
directly contested by las Casas in his In Defense of the Indians. The 
claim that the Amerindian peoples were natural slaves was uniformly 
recognized as false and rejected in the Spanish-Catholic world by the 
end of the 17th century. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to surmise that the 
contemporary, widespread presumption that the barbarian-cum-natural 
slave properly belongs to the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition has its 
origin in the Black Legend. 

Exemplified in the efforts of las Casas, the Salamancan defense favored 
formulations geared to oppose colonialist arguments that questioned the 
rational status of the Amerindian peoples ez masse. The result was a 
spectrum of quasi-rationalistic contentions concerning human nature 
and the human good, which were attributed to Aquinas. In a way that 
is understandable, rhetorical expedience and an urgent circumstance 
led well-intentioned figures like las Casas to gloss over distinctions that 
were integral to Aquinas’s theological understanding of persons who 
lack the use of reason. 


Conclusion: The Aftermath 


When it comes to Aquinas’s account of persons who lack the use of 
reason, there were at least two consequences of the Spanish colonial de- 
bates. (1) Mair’s problematic interpretation of Aristotle’s phusei doulon 
became the standard interpretation of Book I of the Politics and made it 
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difficult for later interpreters to recognize Aquinas's subversive revision 
of the phusei doulon figure. And, (2) the anthropological outlook ani- 
mating Aquinas's various remarks on the intellectual nature, inalienable 
dignity, and moral aptitude of those who lack the use of reason was 
displaced to the outer periphery of the discursive mores that we call the 
Thomistic theological tradition. 

Although the most common and accepted judgment in Spain after 
Valladolid was to reject Sepulveda (and Aristotle's theory of natural 
slavery), there remained an active debate about Sepülveda and natural 
slavery.!'^ However, and this is absolutely vital, both the majority who 
sided with las Casas (against Sepülveda and the notion of natural slav- 
ery) and the minority who sided with Sepülveda and the notion of nat- 
ural slavery (against las Casas and the Amerindian peoples) presumed 
that John Mair's and Sepulveda’s formulation of Aristotle’s natural 
slave theory was a correct interpretation of Aristotle.'!? Lewis Hanke 
shows that no clear-cut decision from the Spanish crown followed the 
Valladolid debate on whether or not the Amerindians were slaves by 
nature.!^ However, what is undeniable is that the natural slave theory 
being applied or rejected was the formulation of the theory originally 
developed by John Mair in 1510. 

There were a number of things that were lost in the wake of the Span- 
ish colonial debates. First, given the animated concern to assert the sig- 
nificance of rational faculties in the case of the Amerindians, we lost 
Aquinas’s account of persons who lack the use of reason and his view 
concerning their intellectual nature and contemplative aptitude. Second, 
although woefully incomplete and deeply problematic, we lost Aristotle’s 
attempt to identify and describe persons who lack the use of reason and 
Aristotle’s account of why the virtue of the virtuous head-of-household 
requires that he welcome, guide, and protect such persons. Third, we 
lost Aquinas’s subversive revision of Aristotle on human defect and, for 
this reason, persons who lack the use of reason became a real puzzle for 
interpreters of Aquinas after the 16th century. 

With an eye toward “disability” in the Middle Ages, we’re capable of 
reconstructing a whole world of serious theological and philosophical 
reflections on the fact that our bodies break. However, no amount of 
tinkering and disputation about what so-and-so really thought about 
“disability” will be adequate to the realities under consideration if 
we do not first recognize how the very fact of these Medieval engage- 
ments challenges contemporary presumptions about the theological 
significance of disability. Is disability a special interest, esoteric topic — 
commendable for occasional focused study, so long as that special in- 
quiry is not confused with the normative, best-case anthropology of 
any given historical figure? Or, rather, could it be that the various pre- 
modern engagements with the ordinary vulnerability of the human body 
to damage, dysfunction, and decay were not as marginal as we tend to 
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presume? Attending to the way Aquinas's anthropological outlook was 
navigated in the 16th century suggests that it may be an error to pre- 
sume that the generic scope of pre-modern theological anthropologies 
are implicit arguments for the normative, best-case anthropologies that 
emerged in the modern era. 
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their regional [or ethnic] nature than Greeks [yàp tò SovAtK@TEpoOt eivor 
tà NON OdVoEt oi LEV BapBapot TOV EXAnvov], and those in Asia more so 
than those in Europe, they endure despotic rule without distaste. Thus, 
these monarchies are tyrannical in this respect, but they are secure be- 
cause they are traditional and legal. 


I am grateful for the various conversations and correspondences through 
which Alasdair MacIntyre has encouraged me to articulate my take on 
these interpretive questions. 

See note 37 above. 

Thomas Aquinas, Sententia libri Politicorum I, lect. 1, sec. 15. 

Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on Aristotle’s Politics, 4-41. Jean-Pierre 
Torrell, O.P. Saint Thomas Aquinas, vol. 1, The Person and His Work, 
146ff. Cf. Richard Regan, “Preface.” Some important inferences can be 
made from the dating of Aquinas’s relevant works. For example, the an- 
thropological outlook and distinctions relevant to “those who lack the use 
of reason” and the condition amentia that we find in Aquinas’s Prima Pars 
precede Aquinas’s Commentary on the Politics. Likewise, we can presume 
the sacramental outlook relevant to “those who lack the use of reason” that 
we find in Aquinas’s Scriptum super libros Sententiarum (c.1252-1257), 
which are restated with few amendments in Aquinas’s treatment of the 
same themes in the Tertia Pars. 

Albert the Great, Opera Omnia, Commentarii In Octo Libros Politico- 
rum Aristotelis. 

Cf. Jean Dunbabin, *The Reception and Interpretation of Aristotle's 
Politics," 724-726. 

For a different account of Albert and Aquinas on these themes, see Met- 
zler's Fools and Idiots? 117-131. 

See Thomas Aquinas, STh, 2-2.57.3, ad 2; Thomas Aquinas, Summa Con- 
tra Gentiles, III.81, 1 and 5. 

Aquinas's technical use of the term amentia is roughly equivalent to what 
we call a “severe cognitive impairment.” Aquinas remarks with some 
regularity on persons who have amentia; these references are variously and 
inconsistently interpreted (in translation) as “imbeciles,” “fools,” “simple- 
tons,” “idiots,” and “the feeble-minded” (Miguel Romero, “Happiness and 
Those Who Lack the Use of Reason,” 49). Aquinas uses the term amentia 
in a way that is nosologically precise: it is a class of infirmity associated 
with persons who lack the use of reason in a way that 1s severe and seriously 
debilitating; the condition is understood as the impairment of an internal 
sense faculty that Aquinas associates with the brain (STh, 1.78.4, co; STh 
1.84.7-8); and amentia is clearly distinguished from other internal sense 
infirmities like madness, insanity, frenzy, and lethargy (Miguel Romero, 
“Aquinas on the corporis infirmitas: Broken Flesh and the Grammar of 
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Grace,” 110-111). Given the etiology and the particular faculties impaired, 
amentia can reasonably be associated with what is commonly referred to 
as an “intellectual disability” although, strictly speaking, for Aquinas the 
operation of the intellect cannot be impaired. Thus, a more precise descrip- 
tion would be “cognitive impairment.” 

See Thomas Aquinas STh I, q. 76, a. 1 & a. 5,co & ad 1; qg. 91, a. 3; q. 97, 
a. 1, co & ad 3. 

Ibid., g. 77, a. lj ad 7 & a. 55q. 79,a.4 & a. 83 g. 93, a.2 & a. 4; De 
Veritate, q. 15, a. 1. Intellect is the principle whereby the human being un- 
derstands, intellect specifies man as man, and it is the form of the human 
body (STh I, 76.1). 

Ibid., STh I, q. 75, a. 2; q. 77, a. 2; q. 79, a. 8; g. 93, aa. 1-3, 6. 

Ibid., STh I, 7q. 9, aa. 4, 8-11; q. 93, aa. 4, 7-8. 

Ibid., STh I, a. 93, a. 8, ad 3. 

For a close analysis and discussion of this contemplative aptitude, see 
Miguel Romero, “Happiness and Those Who Lack the Use of Reason,” 
88-94. 

Winston Ashley, The Theory of Natural Slavery According to Aristotle 
and St. Thomas. Ashley’s primary concern is to manage and minimize the 
association of Aquinas's theology with the various forms of chattel slavery 
practiced in Europe and the Americas in the modern era. 

Ibid., Theory of Natural Slavery, 8-34, 50-128. 

Ibid., 63-74, 114-121; cf. Thomas Aquinas, STh, 2-2.57.3, ad 2. 

It is important to note that in the final chapter, Ashley balks at the idea 
that Aquinas could allow that some persons might be impaired to a degree 
that they are dispositionally dependent and functionally incapable of 
managing their own affairs (126-128). For that reason, Ashley proposes 
a metaphorical interpretation: for Aquinas, according to Ashley, natural 
slavery (under the logic of medieval feudalism) is a “dispositional servi- 
tude” that is the result of poor education, injustice, and social inequities 
(140-146). In effect, Ashley swaps climate caused congenital impair- 
ment (as proposed by the Spanish colonialists, see Section 5), for a socio- 
politically caused failure to flourish. 

Ibid., Theory of Natural Slavery, 129-139. Although Ashley overlooks 
Aquinas’s direct engagement with the anthropological, moral, and sacra- 
mental questions relevant to persons who lack the use of reason, his sys- 
tematic comparison of Aristotle and Aquinas demonstrates the baselessness 
of Anthony Pagden’s claim that Aquinas singlehandedly revived Aristotle’s 
theory of natural slavery in the 13th century (See Anthony Pagden, The Fall 
of Natural Man, 41). 

Thomas Aquinas, Sententia Libri Politicorum, I, sec. 9. 

Ibid., 11-12. Aquinas writes: 


For we understand the Greek word for non-Greek [barbaros] to mean 
something foreign, and we can call human beings foreigners either ab- 
solutely or in relation to someone. Those who lack reason, by which we 
define human beings, seem absolutely foreign to the human race, and so 
we call those who lack reason foreigners in an absolute sense. 


(In nomine enim barbari extraneum aliquid intelligitur. Potest enim aliquis 
homo extraneus dici vel simpliciter vel quo ad aliquem. Simpliciter quidem 
extraneus videtur ab humano genere qui deficit ratione, secundum quam 
homo dicitur; et ideo simpliciter barbari nominantur illi qui ratione defi- 
cient ....) See Thomas Aquinas, Sententia Libri Politicorum, I, sec. 9. 
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Thomas Aquinas, Sententia Libri Politicorum 1, sec. 1, n. 15: 


.. qui ratione deficiunt vel propter plagam caeli quam intempera- 
tam sortiuntur, ut ex ipsa dispositione regionis hebetes ut plurimum 
inveniantur: vel etiam propter aliquam malam consuetudinem in aliqui- 
bus terris existentem; ex qua provenit, ut homines irrationales et quasi 
brutales reddantur. 


Commentary on Aristotle's Politics, 12. 
Aristotle, Politics, Rackham translation, 1255a 29-32: 


... When they say this, they are merely seeking for the principles of natu- 
ral slavery of which we spoke at the outset; for they are compelled to say 
that there exist certain persons who are slaves everywhere and certain 
others who are so nowhere. 


Augustine, City of God, Book XVI.8 (translated by Henry Bettenson), 
661—664. 

Ibid., 663. 

STh Iq. 76,a. 5, ad 1; Cf. STh I, q. 98, a. 2, co. 

See Thomas F. O'Meara, “The Dominican School of Salamanca and the 
Spanish Conquest of America: Some Bibliographic Notes," 555—582. 
Anthony Pagden, Fall of Natural Man, 47—50. 

Ibid., 38—41; Lewis Hanke, Aristotle and the American Indians, 14. 
Anthony Pagden, Fall of Natural Man, 50—56. 

Lewis Hanke, The Spanish Struggle for Justice in the Americas, 2.3. 

Ibid., 183, n. 2. 

Ibid., 27-28. 

Anthony Pagden, Fall of Natural Man, 50, 57. 

Ibid., Fall of Natural Man, 57. 

Lewis Hanke, Aristotle and the American Indians, 16-17. 

Cf. Anthony Pagden, Fall of Natural Man, 220, n. 3. 

Lewis Hanke, The Spanish Struggle for Justice in the Americas, 124. 
Anthony Pagden, Fall of Natural Man, 49—50. 

Thomas F. O’Meara, “The Dominican School of Salamanca and the Span- 
ish Conquest of America: Some Bibliographic Notes,” 572. 

Francisco de Vitoria, Relectio: de eo, ad quod tenetur homo veniens ad 
usum rationis |alt. Relectio de eo, ad quod tenetur homo cum primum 
venit ad usum rationis|(1534), 80—99, 311-352. Ibid., De Indis et De ivre 
belli relectiones. 

De eo ad quod tenetur, II.4, 350—352. Cf., Aquinas, STb, I-II, q. 89. 

De eo ad quod tenetur, I $4 (315:7-8) [82:326]. For discussion of these issues 
in Peter John Olivi, Duns Scotus, and William Ockham, see Vesa Hirvonen, 
* Mental Disorders in Late Medieval Philosophy and Theology," 171-188. 
Francisco de Vitoria, De eo ad quod tenetur, $4 (315:31-33) [82:328]. 

De eo ad quod tenetur, I, $4 (315:18—41) [82:327-28]. Vitoria cites ST I, 
g. 84, a. 8, ad 2; I-II, g. 172, a. 1, ad 2; g. 154, a. 5; IV Sent., d. 9, q. 1, a. 
4. ad 3 and 4. 

Ibid., I, $4 (315:38-41) [82:328]: “sed amentes habent multos actus, quos 
bruta habere non pussunt." 

Ibid., I, $4 (315:31-34) [82:328]. 

Ibid., I, $4 (315:9—13) [82:327 ]). *... quia habent actus circa res spirituales, 
quae non cadunt sub sensu, ut desiderium etiam rerum spiritualium, ut ex- 
perientia patet ex his, quae tum faciunt, tum dicunt. Loquuntur enim Deo, 
et angelis, disputant de dialecticis.” 

Cf. STh I, q. 84, a. 8.5 qg. 86, a. 2, ad. 1; III, g. 180, a. 9, ad. 1. 
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98 Francisco de Vitoria, De eo ad quod tenetur, I, $5 (318:2-16) [83:333]. 
99 Thomas Aquinas, STh I, q. 93, a. 4. 
100 See Hanke, The Spanish Struggle for Justice in tbe Americas, 72-74; 
Hanke, Aristotle, 84. 
101 Hanke, Aristotle, 22-23. 
102 Francisco de Vitoria, De Indis, Vol. 2, 378-379: 


Barbari enim isti, licet (ut supra dictum est) non omnino sint amentes, 
tamen etiam parum distant ab amentibus; ita videtur quod non sint 
idonei ad constituendam vel administrandam legirimam Rempublicam 
etiam inter terminos humanos et civiles .... Hoc, inquam, posset sua- 
deri, quia, si omnes essent amentes, non dubium est quin hoc esset non 
solum licitum, sed convenientissimum .... In hoc enim est totum pericu- 
lum animarum et salutis, et ad hoc posset etiam prodesse illud, quod su- 
pra dictum est, quod aliqui sunt natura servi; nam tales videntur omnes 
isti barbari, et sic possent ex parte gubernari ut servi. 


103 Gustavo Gutierrez, Las Casas: In Search of the Poor of Jesus Christ, 
331-348. See Pagden, The Fall of Natural Man, 65-68, 79-80, 93-97. 

104 Thomas Aquinas, STh I-II, q. 3, a. 5; II-II, g. 179, a. 1-2; I-II, q. 180; III, 
q. 72,a. 1; III, g. 73. a. 1. See Miguel Romero, “Happiness and Those Who 
Lack the Use of Reason,” 90-94. 

105 Lewis Hanke, The Spanish Struggle for Justice in the Americas, 117. 

106 According to Pagden's narrative, Sepulveda received his formulation from 
theologians like Juan de Quevedo, Bernardo de Mesa, and Gil Gregorio. 
By contrast, Lewis Hanke's account of the period sees less conspiracy of 
political and institutional powers, while placing more of an emphasis on 
individual failings and agendas. 

107 See Pagden, Fall of Natural Man, 45-57; Hanke, Aristotle and the 
American Indians, 48-60; Hanke, The Spanish Struggle for Justice in the 
Americas, 117-125. 

108 Bartolomé de las Casas, In Defense of the Indians. 

109 Ibid., 28. 

110 Ibid., 28, 35-36. 

111 Ibid., 34-35. 

112 Ibid., 38. 

113 Ibid., 36. 

114 Lewis Hanke, Aristotle and tbe American Indians, 88-95. 

115 Ibid., 79-84, 88-95. 

116 Ibid., 84-88, 96-99, 104-116. 
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6 Deafness and Pastoral Care 


in the Middle Ages 


Jenni Kuuliala and Reima Välimäki 


There are many ways that one could discuss deafness in medieval 
Christian theology and philosophy. This chapter looks at the influence 
of medieval theology on how parish priests interpreted, and in turn 
treated, their deaf parishioners as they performed their duty of pastoral 
care. The chapter not only describes the intersection between medieval 
theology, parish priests, and deaf parishioners but also evaluates these 
intersections from a disability-positive perspective. Before describing 
these medieval intersections, we begin by describing a disability-positive 
perspective as it relates to deafness. After this, we will be able to evaluate 
(to the extent we can based on the existing evidence) how parish priests 
treated their deaf parishioners. 

As a disability that impacts modes of communication, deafness is 
(and has always been) first and foremost linked with and defined by the 
social realities and language of the community. Perhaps the most famous 
demonstration of this is Martha’s Vineyard in Massachusetts, settled 
in the 1640s. Since an exceptionally large percentage of the population 
was deaf between the 17th and the early 19th centuries, the community 
developed into one that was fully bilingual. Residents who were deaf, as 
well as those who were not, used sign language, regardless of the hearing 
ability of their interlocutor. Although the hearing inhabitants of the is- 
land recognized that others could not hear, the deaf were neither singled 
out nor portrayed as disabled by the other residents; instead, they were 
fully integrated, active members of the community.! Admittedly, the his- 
tory of Martha's Vineyard is, in many ways, a one-off case; nevertheless, 
it offers an illuminating point of comparison to the situation in many 
modern societies, where audism is a predominant mode of oppression. A 
term comparable with racism, ageism, heterosexism, or ableism, audism 
suggests that one person is superior to another because of his or her abil- 
ity to hear. Thus, at least for the past 2 or 3 centuries, deaf people have 
been forced to culturally and socially adopt hearing norms. 

H-Dirksen L. Bauman has traced the origins of audism, finding meta- 
physics among its most influential roots: the idea that human identity 
and being [our emphasis] are linked with spoken language. There are 
clear examples of audism in the thinking of Johann Conrad Ammann, 
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the noted Swiss physician and instructor of non-verbal deaf persons, 
who wrote at the turn of the 18th century that deaf people were “dull” 
and animal-like. Over time, as the education of deaf people increasingly 
became an issue, such comparisons between the deaf and animals like- 
wise became more frequent. Education (and oralism) was perceived to be 
a means by which deaf people's apparent animal-like way of being could 
be improved and erased. Jacques Derrida has been the most noteworthy 
critic of this kind of phonocentrism; recent linguistic and neurolinguistic 
studies have also shown that spoken language is just one of the many 
ways in which a human being is *coded" to communicate. 

Together with the overarching audism of modern, Western societ- 
les, recent medical developments (especially the Cochlear implant) and 
educational normalization have led to the most predominant bioethi- 
cal question that Deaf Studies - and Deaf communities — are currently 
facing: that of the right to exist. Writing about the extrinsic value of Deaf 
communities and sign languages, H-Dirksen L. Bauman and Joseph J. 
Murray write that *[t|he task of Deaf Studies in the new century is to ask 
a fundamental question: How does being Deaf reorganize what it means 
to be human?”* These issues do not directly pertain to the Middle Ages, 
when sign language in the modern sense of the word and practice did not 
exis? and when deafness, although occasionally discussed in medical 
texts, was largely considered incurable. However, questions about the 
ability to participate, especially in the religious life that was central to 
all communities, were prevalent in the case of the deaf. This intermingles 
with a long-standing discussion - one that had existed since Antiquity — 
about (congenitally) deaf people's level of intelligence and whether they 
were somehow lesser humans because of their impairment./ Such no- 
tions have had long-lasting implications, but, as will be discussed in this 
chapter, the lived realities of the deaf in the late Middle Ages were far 
more diverse than one might have imagined. 

Throughout the medieval period, deafness appeared as a distinctive 
type of disability because of the inevitable problems and challenges that 
It posed to communication in a largely oral society. This pertains espe- 
cially to congenital/pre-lingual deafness, which prevented a child from 
learning to speak. Already in Antiquity, views toward deafness and the 
deaf largely depended on whether the deafness was pre-lingual or was 
acquired later in life.? Medieval canon law and secular law collections 
imposed several restrictions on deaf people's ability to function in soci- 
ety, especially if the deafness was congenital. These restrictions mostly 
pertained to those of a higher social standing: law codes, for example, 
forbade the deaf from acting as judges or plaintiffs, and in many cases 
from inheriting if they were unable to stipulate - that is, if they could 
not communicate properly or, according to some lawyers, understand 
the transaction.^ Furthermore, as is well known, a priest was supposed 
to be physically healthy. For minor impairments it was possible to seek 
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dispensation, but the rules were strict and deaf/deaf-mute men were 
most certainly denied the ability to be ordained.'" 

A note on nomenclature is useful here. The Latin word for a deaf 
person is surdus. However, the mute and deaf-mute were often lumped 
together, since congenital deafness causes an inability to speak. There- 
fore mutus/muta often refers to someone congenitally deaf-mute, 
whereas a person described as surdus/surda may have retained one's 
ability to speak, meaning that one's deafness was likely caused by an 
accident, illness, or old age.!! Although the term *deaf-mute" is con- 
sidered highly derogatory in modern society, in this chapter we use it 
when directly referring to the writings of medieval authors. In modern 
society, *Deaf" or *Deafness" with an uppercase *D" refer to deaf cul- 
ture;!^ since this concept did not exist in medieval society, we use the 
term with a lowercase *d." 


Augustine's Legacy 


Augustine of Hippo is the most influential theologian to have written 
about religion and the deaf, and his writings have been most often 
interpreted to mean that the ability to hear was a prerequisite for reli- 
gious understanding, and thus for salvation. He states this claim in his 
Contra Iulianum, pointing to those who are born blind, deaf, or feeble- 
minded (fatuus) as examples of original sin passing from parents to their 
offspring: 


But, since you also deny that an infant is subject to original sin, 
you must answer why such great innocence is sometimes born 
blind; sometimes, deaf. Deafness is a hindrance to faith itself, as the 
Apostle says: “Faith is from hearing.” Indeed, if nothing deserving 
punishment passes from parents to infants, who could bear to see the 
image of God, which is, you say, adorned with the gift of innocence, 
sometimes born feeble-minded, since this touches the soul itself?!” 


This reasoning led to the conclusion that the deaf (and especially the 
congenitally deat) were doomed to damnation. Such literal interpreta- 
tion of Romans 10:17 (Ergo fides ex auditu) circulated in late Antiquity 
but was not universally acknowledged. Jerome, in fact, refuted the read- 
ing in a passage that has to our knowledge gone unnoticed in disability 
history. In Commentaria in Epistolam ad Galatas, he responds to the 
claim that from Romans 10:17 it follows that the congenitally deaf (qui 
surdi nati sunt) cannot be Christians. Jerome thought that the Gospel 
could be taught with sign language: 


Moreover, one who tries to solve this conundrum will first attempt 
to assert that the deaf are able to learn the Gospel by means of nods, 
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everyday routines, and the so-called talking gesticulation of the en- 
tire body. Then he will point out that the words of God, to which 
nothing is deaf, speak instead to the ears about which God himself 
says in the Gospel, ‘He who has ears, let him hear.’ 


Jerome further stresses that learning the word of God does not require 
physical ears, in other words hearing ability: 


Furthermore, as I have explained on many occasions, the soul, like 
the body, has its own limbs and sensory faculties, among which are 
these [figurative] ears. Whoever has these will not need physical ears 
to apprehend the Gospel of Christ.!* 


Augustine's writing has, however, dominated modern scholarship, and 
his exposition of Paul's words has for a long time been repeated as a clear 
example of ancient prejudices against the disabled. Recently, many his- 
torians have adopted more diverse views about Augustine's thought. For 
example, Scott G. Bruce, Leslie A. King, and John Vickrey Van Cleve 
and Barry A. Crouch deem this interpretation of Augustine's thinking 
as completely false, proposing instead that Augustine's views were much 
more inclusive and diverse. In his thinking, they argue, deafness was a 
hindrance for religion, not an inevitable barrier.” Irina Metzler, on the 
other hand, still accepts that Augustine's theological view in the Contra 
Iulianum condemned the deaf to a theologically inferior position. 

Augustine's views on deafness were indeed diverse. Two passages in 
his other writings present a completely different view from that cited 
above. In the De quantitate animae liber unus, written as a dialogue 
with Evodius of Uzalis, Augustine proposes that the deaf can be edu- 
cated, that they can learn, and, furthermore, that using signs also per- 
tains to the soul. As an example of the education of the deaf, he tells of 
a young man in Milan, fair in body and most courteous in demeanor, 
who was a deaf-mute and could only communicate with signs. In the De 
magistro, Augustine gives sign language used by the deaf as an exam- 
ple of how complex ideas and actions can be discussed without spoken 
words.!/ Consequently, there would be no intellectual or communicative 
obstacle to a deaf person learning the Christian doctrine and receiving 
salvation. 

How can we consolidate these two views of Augustine's writings 
about the deaf, one positive and the other negative? In fact, we cannot, 
and there is no reason why we should even try. One has to recognize 
an often-ignored question of timing: Augustine wrote the De quanti- 
tate animae in Rome in 388 soon after his own baptism, and the De 
magistro tollowed almost immediately thereafter (388/389). These two 
early works, which contain the more positive view of deafness, are the 
musings of a recent convert reflecting on his own liberal arts education 
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as it pertained to Christian doctrine.'? Especially in the De magistro, 
Augustine was interested in the nature of language and signs and pushed 
toward the extremes of their definitions. This is the context in which Au- 
gustine’s interest in sign language should be understood: it was not for 
emancipating the deaf but rather an intellectual exercise about what con- 
stitutes signs, words, and language. The Contra Iulianum, by contrast, 
is the work of a mature theologian who was by then (c. 421) the bishop 
of Hippo and seeking to counter Julian of Eclanum’s attack against his 
doctrine of original sin.'^ Although some scholars have preferred the 
more benign view on deafness that appeared in the De magistro and the 
De quantitate animae,” it was actually the Contra Iulianum in which 
Augustine pronounced an explicit theological statement: the deaf are 
inferior in their understanding of faith, and the congenitally deaf suffer 
due to original sin passed through their parents. Above all, one has to 
recognize that Augustine never tried to formulate a coherent view of 
deafness: what we have from him are these three passages written over 
the course of more than thirty years, each used as an example in debates 
about topics other than disability as such. 


Deafness in the Later Medieval Church: Confession, 
Free Will, and Pastoral Care 


Augustine's work does, nevertheless, manage to reflect issues that be- 
came of practical importance for the high and late medieval church: the 
necessity of communicating theological questions to the deaf and the 
practical difficulty of doing so. Deafness was thus a theological issue, 
but primarily at the level of pastoral theology, expressed in manuals 
and catechetical treatises. In what follows, we focus on the normative 
instructions and regulations contained in confessors’ manuals, as well 
as on the practical, religious consequences arising from the theological 
views on which they were based. When we think about the everyday life 
and social status of the deaf, religion and the ability to participate in 
religious life were critically important. Religious life, or lived religion, 
was tightly interwoven into social relations at all levels. It offered a way 
for people to perform themselves and their position within society, and it 
linked an individual experience to that of the larger community in which 
he or she lived.^! The study of pastoral care, above all confession and 
other sacraments, preaching, and catechesis, is perhaps the best way to 
examine both lived religion and the ideas of medieval theologians with- 
out creating unnecessary binaries between popular and elite religion.” 
This idea is also the basic viewpoint of this chapter, wherein our aim is 
to explore the interplay between theological views on deafness and their 
practical implications. 

Canon 21 of the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 famously ordained 
that every Christian who had attained the age of reason had to confess 
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his sins at least once a year to his parish pastor or, with the latter’s 
permission, to another priest. This resulted in a flood of literature — 
confessors' manuals (libri confessionales) — that focused on pastoral care 
and that provided the necessary instructions and education for parish 
priests responsible for confessions.^? These works appeared especially 
often in the 13th century and were written mostly by Franciscans and 
Dominicans.^^ As Jacqueline Murray notes, these manuals *provide us 
with a window onto the moral universe of the Middle Ages." They offer 
insight into the questions that the confessor was supposed to ask and 
the types of values and morals that he was expected to teach his parish- 
ioners. Furthermore, as the manuals had a very practical purpose, they 
not only instructed the confessor in his tasks but also reflected the laity's 
values.^? Yet at the same time, there existed a close connection between 
these manuals for confessors and the works of school theologians and 
canonists. The manuals were thus a media that facilitated the dissemina- 
tion of medieval theology at the level of the parish clergy and his flock.~° 
Often the manuals were organized according to the Seven Deadly Sins, 
but some writers also used the Decalogue and the Seven Sacraments for 
this purpose, or mixed two or three of these together.~’ 

We use a representative selection of these texts, from Raymond of 
Penyafort’s fundamental and extremely influential Summa de casi- 
bus poenitentiae to late medieval *best-sellers" such as Bartholomeus 
de Sancto Concordio's Summa pisanella, to explore both the ways in 
which the writers of these texts discussed the religious participation 
of the deaf and the potential implications of their views on the actual 
religious participation of the deaf in their communities. It 1s, however, 
important to highlight from the very beginning that not all manual 
authors mentioned deafness in their work. There are important, well- 
known manuals such as Robert of Mannyng's Handlyng Synne and 
Alain de Lille's Liber poenitentialis that do not touch the topic at all. 
Others, such as the Summa rosella by the Fransciscan Baptista de Salis, 
published between 1480 and 1490, use *deaf" (surdus) as a separate 
title and index term.^? As is always the case with normative sources, 
deducing exactly how commonly they influenced direct interaction be- 
tween people is difficult. However, the fact that deafness was a topic 
frequently discussed in confessors' manuals demonstrates that it held 
cultural, religious, and societal importance. 

When the writers discussed the topic of deafness, they did so through 
three topics: sexual behavior in marriage, and in relation to two differ- 
ent sacraments, confession and marriage. We will begin with correct 
versus improper sexual behavior. Confessors’ manuals drew heavily on 
earlier penitentials and reflected the Church Fathers’ ideas about the 
periods during which a married couple should abstain from sex - in 
particular Church feast days (for the sake of fasting and impurity created 
by sexual acts) and during the woman's menstrual period, pregnancy, 
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and lactation. The authors of the earlier penitentials shared the views of 
Pseudo-Gregory and the Fathers that, even in marriage, sex was impure 
and sinful and that engaging in it was a concession to the need to pro- 
duce children. Periods of abstinence were needed both to legitimize the 
marriage and to avoid sin. Periodic abstinence was thus a virtue and 
separated marital sex from fornication.^? Some of our writers stated the 
belief - based on Mosaic law that sex during menstruation resulted in 
impurity — that many children who had been conceived during menstru- 
ation or pregnancy were somehow infirm. Another common idea was 
that childbirth itself resulted in ritual impurity.?" Most often, the manu- 
als stated that having sex during menstruation would result in the birth 
of a *leprous" child. For example, Thomas of Chobham discussed the 
matter of sex during menstruation under the sin of adultery.?! According 
to medieval canon law historian James Brundage, this thinking appears 
to have originated among Christian writers: despite the existence of 
*purity laws," such views were expressed neither in Hebrew Scriptures 
nor in the writings of ancient anatomists.?* 

Deafness and muteness did not often receive specific mention as the 
result of illicit marital sex, but occasionally the idea was raised. The 
Ayembyte of Inwyt, a Kentish translation of the Le Somme de Roi, 
which was intended for a non-educated audience, stated that a child 
conceived during menstruation would be crooked, blind, leprous, deaf, 
or dumb. (Compare this to Gloria Frost's discussion, in Chapter 2, of 
various causes of congenital disability according to Albert the Great.) 
In this text, the issue is discussed among the acts that make marriage 
sinful; the others include being married for the sole sake of satisfying 
lust and having carnal relations in holy places.^? However, most writ- 
ers of the manuals do not mention the issue even in passing; all in all, 
ritual impurity appears to have been a minor issue for most 13th and 
14th century authors.?^ Nevertheless, religious and cultural views did 
exist holding that parental sins, especially sexual ones, could result in 
a child's congenital disability,?? but the extent to which this issue was 
raised during confession remains unclear.?? More often and in more 
detail, deafness appears in relation to two sacraments of the medieval 
Catholic Church: marriage and confessions. We can give a more thor- 
ough treatment to them. 


Marriage 


As indicated above, confessors’ manuals instructed parish priests about 
the seven sacraments. Of the seven, deafness/muteness was most often 
connected to marriage, which became a sacrament of the Western church 
only in the first half of the 12th century. In the thinking of medieval 
theologians, marriage offered a remedy to lust (one of the seven cardinal 
sins) and was thus under the church's jurisdiction. There is not space 
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here to examine the development of marriage as a sacrament, but suffice 
it to say that by the time the confessors’ manuals were written, the ritual 
was well-established. As theological historian Philip L. Reynolds argues, 
marriage was *a mode of participating in the life of the church," and 
although inferior to celibacy and religious vocations, it was so *only in 
degree and not in kind."?/ Deafness/muteness, in turn, appears in the 
manuals’ discussions of the sacrament of marriage because it intertwines 
with the medieval consent doctrine, whose origins were both theologi- 
cal and legal. Peter Lombard made the definitive statement about this 
matter in the 1150s, in his De sententiae. According to Peter, consent 
expressed in words is the efficient cause of matrimony. He also writes 
that if the couple *consent[s] mentally without expressing themselves 
in words or with other unambiguous signs, then such consent does not 
make marriage."?? Although the spoken word was the norm, then, the 
practicalities of the time meant that customs varied, and partners could 
follow established customs to *establish the sense and the tense of their 
signs” as long as such signs were unambiguous.?? Therefore, the deaf- 
mute, as well as spouses who did not share a common language, could 
use non-verbal signs to indicate consent.*” Gratian's Decretals also point 
in this direction: the mad could not marry as they lacked the under- 
standing (1.e., mental capacity) to do so, but there was no ban against 
deaf people getting married.^! 

One of the most influential authors of a confessors’ manual, Raymond 
of Penyafort, wrote his Summa de casibus poenitentiae between 1224 
and 1226 as a guide for his fellow Dominicans who took confessions. 
He followed the views of Peter Lombard and Gratian (the latter was a 
known influence on his work). He simply states that anyone who can 
consent (consentire) can marry — he does not even exclude the mad but 
writes that they can do so if they have lucid moments.*^ Raymond was 
also a canon lawyer and decretalist. In the great canon law collection 
that he compiled, the Liber extra, commissioned by Pope Gregory IX 
and completed in 1234, there is a more explicit approval of a deaf-mute 
joining with someone in marriage: *he cannot or should not be denied, 
since what he cannot declare with words he is able to do with signs."^ 
What mattered is that marriage is based on the free will of the parties 
involved: if they can express their consent by signs, there is no theologi- 
cal basis on which to deny the marriage. 

Other writers followed Raymond's example, some of them in very 
laconic statements. The English theologian and subdeacon Thomas of 
Chobham (d. 1233-1236) states in his Summa Confessorum that a 
monastic vow can be completed without words “just like a mute can 
confirm his consent in marriage with some signs."^^ The Franciscan 
Monaldus de Iustinopoli (Capodistria) (d. ca 1285) was of the same opin- 
lon: *the mute and deaf can well enter into matrimony with signs and 
nods if not with words."? In the early 16th century, Sylvestro da Priorio 
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(d. 1523) was likewise concise in his Summa, referring to the judgment 
of decretalists Hostiensis (Henry of Segusio, d. 1271) and Panormitanus 
(Nicholaus de Tudeschis, d. 1445 or 1453):*° 


whether a deaf or a blind alike can enter into matrimony, according 
to Hostiensis, as Panormitanus recites in the chapter ‘cum apud. de 
spon.’, if he can express his consent to the [marriage] contract, he 
should be admitted, otherwise he is rejected.*’ 


In fact, Sylvestro probably adopted this passage from an earlier con- 
fessors’ manual, the already mentioned Summa rosella by the Francis- 
can Baptista de Salis, who discussed the question under a specific title 
*surdus."^? 

Baptista's opinion is worth looking at more closely. He starts with the 
usual question about whether a deaf or mute can enter into marriage 
but adds a blind man into the list. First, he offers a rationale in favor 
of marriage: such a man can know women naturally; therefore, he has 
“natural reason” (ratio naturalis) to marry. Against it, he says that if 
one has never seen or heard how a marriage contract is made, he can- 
not know what matrimony is and thus cannot consent to it.*” Again, 
the crucial point is free will and consent. After this introduction to the 
problem, Baptista refers to the authority of the decretalists Hostiensis 
and Panormitanus, namely that if one can express his consent, he must 
be permitted to marry. According to Baptista, it is up to a “discreet 
judge" to consider the intended meaning “from actions and signs” (ex 
gestis enim et signis); when doubt remains, he must consult the secular 
prince.?? At the end, Baptista recounts an example of the marriage of a 
deaf-mute from his own days: 


In the present times we have seen deaf and mute to enter into mar- 
riage. And above all we have [an example] of a woman deaf and 
mute since her birth, who entered into marriage with a man through 
signs and nods and stayed with him for forty years and more, and 
they both still live and she very well knows the forces and nature of 
matrimony, as it is clear first with regards to inseparability, of which 
she lived with him for so many years. Secondly with regards to good 
faith, because she is of such virtue and continence that she would 
not permit anyone but her husband to touch or kiss her. Which is 
indeed a miracle, for her husband was an adulterer and he desired 
that a divorce happen between them.?! 


Baptista's account has too much flavor of a moral exemplum to be re- 
garded as the life story of a real deaf woman in the 15th century.?^ Yet 
even if the story is partly or mostly fictional, it is noteworthy that a 
deaf-mute woman takes the role of a humble, pious, and virtuous wife 
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who patiently suffered her adulterous husband. There is a bitter tone 
in Baptista's story: not only did the deaf woman understand the ideal 
of a Christian wife but she also came to understand the true nature of 
married life in this world. One should ask if she was an entirely positive 
character after all: yes, she was the humble and suffering protagonist, 
but at the same time, the reader can picture an easily misled deaf wife 
staying at home while her husband entertained lovers around the village. 

How often deaf people actually married is, of course, difficult to 
know. In hagiographic material there are sporadic examples of deafness 
mentioned as a hindrance to a young woman's attempts to marry.?? At 
the same time, there are equally sporadic examples of deaf people mar- 
rying. One set of English administrative records known as Patent Rolls 
(Rotuli litterarum patentium) includes an ordination that the brother-in- 
law of a congenitally deaf man, John de Orleton, must keep his promises 
and out of his income maintain not just John but also his wife and chil- 
dren.?^ Another English legal document discusses the marriage of a 
woman called Margaret, who was the daughter and heir of Nicholas de 
Layburn. The document states that her guardians were supposed to en- 
sure that she was not married against her will and that if she were to be 
married, she would not be *disparaged."?? The legal case is related to 
the shift in the English law after the mid-13th century. Both mentally in- 
capacitated and deaf-mute heirs were appointed a custodian. Before the 
shift, these custodians were typically family members or representatives 
of their lords; later, control over their inheritances was transferred to the 
king and the custodians that he chose.?9 

The deaf in the Middle Ages certainly faced challenges when they 
wanted to marry, but the evidence shows that they did marry and that 
they were permitted to do so according to theologians and canon law- 
yers. The confessors' manuals, when discussing the deaf and matri- 
mony, did not speculate about the possibility of a deaf parent having 
deaf children. Their main concern was securing unambiguous consent 
for the marriage itself. One can easily imagine this being a real problem 
during a time without systematic sign language. Above all, it is worth 
stressing that medieval canon law was more permissive toward the deaf 
than 20th-century legislation in many Western countries: in Finland, 
for example, marriage laws prohibited a congenitally deaf person from 
marrying another congenitally deaf person between 1929 and 1969.?/ 


Confession 


If consent to marry someone was difficult to express with signs and 
nods to a priest who likely had little or no knowledge of sign language, 
even more challenging was the sacrament of penance. If contrition of the 
heart was to be followed by confession of the mouth,?? what to do when 
the confessant was unable to speak or hear the confessor's instructions? 
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Again, Raymond of Penyafort set the example that others then fol- 
lowed, at times quoting his work almost verbatim. The deaf and mute 
are mentioned under other “doubtful” (dubitabilia) cases, such as the 
blind, the mad, and the possessed (demonicacos),? and Raymond 
asks what a priest should do if he knows that he has such a parishio- 
ner living in mortal sin. He proclaims: “if he (the priest) calls a deaf 
[person] to make penitence, it does not help, because he cannot hear. 
If a mute, he cannot confess." He also notes that “others cannot un- 
derstand anything due to infirmity.”°? The last comment is difficult 
to interpret: Raymond may mean either those in the last stages of a 
serious illness or someone suffering from a mental defect that im- 
pedes understanding. Nevertheless, for all cases Raymond proposes 
the following solution: 


The priest must do what he can to introduce them to contrition and 
full penitence, according to what is possible, namely with words, 
texts, gestures and signs and in other ways he can. If he cannot ac- 
complish it, he should pray to the Lord and have his people pray, so 
that the Lord may enlighten their hearts to penitence. And when he 
would have omitted nothing of those things belonging to him, it is 
not accounted to his fault.°! 


Raymond's solution was still being repeated, in a summary form, in late- 
15th century confessors’ manuals.?^ It can thus be regarded as a stan- 
dard medieval response to the quandary of how to take confession from 
the deaf. There are several points to consider in Raymond’s response. 
First and foremost, the parish priest was expected to do what he could 
in order to induce the deaf to confession and penance. This was, with- 
out doubt, the preferred solution, and at least in theory a priest who 
was charged with deaf, mute, or mentally unstable people was to do all 
in his power to make them understand their sins and to repent them. 
When all else failed, he should pray to the Lord along with his entire 
parish, so that God could reach the sinner with whom the priest was 
unable to communicate. This adds a communal and social element to 
the religious life of the deaf and other disabled and ill people mentioned 
in Raymond’s example: participation in the yearly confession and the 
communion at Easter was, in the late medieval church, one of the most 
significant moments of the year. Participating meant belonging to the 
community of faithful and, at the same time, to one’s local community. 
Avoiding the communion was considered extremely suspicious; even the 
late medieval Waldensians habitually confessed to their parish priests 
to avoid suspicion of heresy, although they deemed such confessions in- 
valid.°? Consequently, if a disabled person was excluded from confes- 
sion, penance, and communion due to his or her disability, he or she 
was denied not only salvation but also social participation. Therefore, 
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it is understandable that Raymond instructs the priest to do his best to 
avoid that kind of situation and, should this fail, to integrate the person 
into the community through common prayer for his or her soul. This is, 
of course, an ideal picture; nevertheless, it demonstrates an attempt to 
include as many people in religious life as possible. 

There is, however, a condescending undertone in Raymond's instruc- 
tion. Although he depicts the challenge as a problem of communication, 
the comparison to mad and possessed persons conveys an ancient con- 
notation of the deaf as dumb and mentally defected. The inability to 
hear and speak was perceived as a lesser ability to think.°* In contem- 
porary disability studies, this phenomenon is called “disability spread,” 
which occurs when one makes a hasty generalization on the basis of 
a particular disability. Although Raymond considered that deaf people 
had the ability to be contrite and penitent, if somehow instructed to it, 
he apparently had no great expectations about their intellectual abili- 
ties. However, at least one medieval author of a confessors’ manual had 
higher regard for the intelligence of the mute. The already mentioned 
13th century theologian Thomas of Chobham proposed that if a mute 
person (mutus) could write, he should write down his sins. Although 
mutus often referred to the congenitally deaf-mute, here Thomas ob- 
viously meant a person who was able to hear, as he also proposed that 
when the priest read the written sins, the mute should show with some 
signs that he confessed the sins and felt contrition.™ 


Devotion and Religious Participation 


Although meant for very practical purposes, the manuals primarily 
show one side of the story: that of a priest and theologian. Ordinary deat 
parishioners and their religious experiences and views, or even the views 
of their community members, are mostly missing from our sources. One 
very particular miracle case may, however, shed light on the matter, 
raising illuminating questions about the relationship between hearing 
ability and faith. Although not a very common type of a miracle, cures 
of the deaf had been recorded in different kinds of hagiographic texts 
since Antiquity — healing the deaf and the mute is, after all, one of the 
fundamental types of miracle performed by Christ.°° 

The cure of a young man of deaf-muteness was investigated during the 
canonization inquest of St. Louis of France, conducted in Saint-Denis 
in 1282-1283. The records of the process are now lost, but Franciscan 
friar Guillaume de Saint-Pathus, who was the confessor of Louis’s widow 
Queen Margaret of Provence, compiled his Vie et miracles based on the 
documents. Especially in the case of miracles, the text is deemed to be a 
faithful representation of the original source.°’ It is not possible to recon- 
struct the actual witness accounts, but it is clear that the youth himself 
had testified in front of the papal commissaries managing the inquest. 
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As a child, the youth had been “found” outside the castle of Orgelet, 
owned by the count and countess of Auxerre, and taken in by the cas- 
tle’s smith named Gauchier. He first worked for the smith and later in 
the countess’ kitchen, where he communicated with others using signs. 
In his early twenties, he left the castle following an argument with the 
chamberlain and joined the royal entourage that was carrying Louis’s 
bones from the Holy Land to the Church of Saint-Denis. Upon kneel- 
ing down at Louis’s grave, the youth began to hear. The sudden voices 
shocked him greatly and made him flee. Eventually he returned to Orge- 
let, where Gauchier and others taught him to speak. To honor the saint 
who had cured him, the youth took the name Loys. 

Loys's extraordinary story has been analyzed in several studies,°° and 
it is indeed an exceptionally detailed account of the socialization of and 
working opportunities available to an (apparently) congenitally deaf 
boy. It also speaks to the identity crisis faced by someone who regains his 
hearing later in life. For our current discussion, its religious dimensions 
are particularly consequential. The narrative states: 


When he was with Gauchier and his wife and with the said countess, 
he had often seen them go to church and pray there and have devo- 
tion, and kneel and raise their eyes with their hands joined together 
and raised to the sky. For that reason he now went to the church [of 
Saint Denis] but not because he knew what a church was or what 
devotion was. ... And thus it happened that when the blessed king 
was entombed, because he saw the other men kneeling and praying 
at the tomb, he too knelt and joined his hands without knowing 
what he was doing.9? 


Loys's lack of devotion at the time of his miracle was a theological prob- 
lem for those conducting the canonization inquiry. Personal devotion was 
considered crucial for obtaining a miracle, but in this particular case, 
there was none since Loys's understanding of religion was completely 
insufficient. The commissioners inquired how Loys could be sure that his 
cure was due to the saintly king’s merits, to which he replied that he saw 
no other possible explanation.’? Apparently the commissioners were sat- 
ishied with the response — perhaps other evidence was convincing enough. 
In the end, the text records Loys's ability to say Ave Maria and the Lord's 
Prayer as the final proofs of his cured state. The miracle thus did not sim- 
ply give him his hearing, but it gave him religious understanding. 

Loys's story was also recorded in an earlier list of St. Louis's miracles, 
compiled at the royal court by the Franciscan historian Guillaume de 
Chartres before the canonization inquest. In his much shorter and more 
conventional version of the miracle, Guillaume narrates that Loys's deci- 
sion to go to Saint-Denis was not accidental but rather taken after he had 
been told by signs about the saintly king’s miracles./! This version better 
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suited the court's intentions to have Louis canonized, as it was far less 
controversial. What is interesting here, however, is that Guillaume de 
Chartres considered it credible that Loys could have been taught about 
miracles, even if that was not the case in real life. Similarly, in the long 
and detailed testimonies about the miraculous cure of another congen- 
itally deat-mute youth (Jacobus de Venetiis, recorded in the mid-15th 
century canonization process of St. Bernardino of Siena), it seems that 
the young man had travelled from Venice to L'Aquila on purpose. At 
least none of the educated, critical witnesses questioned him being there; 
after finding proof that he really had been deaf and mute and that his 
cure was no hoax, they accepted his story. Particularly illuminating in 
this sense is the testimony of frater Andreas. He explained that Johannes 
had wanted to go to the chapel where Bernardino's grave was, so his 
journey clearly had a purpose. He too had communicated his wishes by 
signs.’ 

Both confessors’ manuals and the hagiography discussed above re- 
peatedly mention signs such as nods and gestures. They do not explicate 
what is meant by these, but the general atmosphere of difficult commu- 
nication of abstract matters implies that none of the authors assumed a 
shared sign language. This seems to confirm the existing view that sys- 
tematic sign languages in Europe emerged only from the early modern 
period onward. There existed several highly advanced sign languages 
in medieval monastic communities vowed to silence, but scholars have 
been skeptical about their use in deaf laypeople’s lives./? The texts ana- 
lyzed here do not alter this picture: none of the confessors’ manuals refer 
to the possibility of monastic sign language as a means of communicat- 
ing with a deaf person. 

That understanding was a prerequisite of true devotion is in itself a 
sign of the theological development that took place in the high and late 
medieval church. From the annual confession to pastoral education on 
the Creed, Ave Maria, the Lord's Prayer, and basic articles of faith, the 
laity was required to know the fundamentals of Christian theology./^ 
Deafness, muteness, and mental disabilities now caused new problems: 
how to ascertain that a person confessed and actually understood what 
and why they confessed? Both the manuals of confession and the miracle 
of Loys reflect this uncertainty from the clergy's perspective. It was no 
longer enough to be a blessed fool more pious than erudite men, whom 
Augustine had once described and praised (adding yet another layer to 
the complexity of his views on disability). No miracle case can be read 
as a description of the *actual" course of the events, not even those re- 
corded in canonization inquests (which were juridical procedures). Nev- 
ertheless, they reflect cultural and theological ideas about lay piety and 
devotion. When it comes to deafness and deaf persons, they can also be 
interpreted as examples of what was expected of their religious social- 
ization and communication. Given the limits of the sign language of the 
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time, the level of religious understanding among the pre-lingually deaf 
was most likely left incomplete, at least usually. This did not make it a 
trivial matter, however, but a question that was important for theolo- 
glans, parish priests, and communities alike. 


Deafness and Religious Understanding 


The high and late medieval church expanded its pastoral obligations and 
directed its gaze to the souls of individual believers through confession, 
penance, and increased catechesis. Some minds were harder to reach 
than others: the authors and compilers of confessors’ manuals soon 
realized certain *dubious" cases, as Raymond of Penyatort expressed. 
The congenitally or pre-lingually deaf were one of the most challenging 
confessants a medieval parish priest would encounter. Relying on signs, 
nods, and expressions, the priest remained uncertain both whether he 
had understood the confessants’ intentions and whether or not the pen- 
itent had understood his guidance - or if he or she had understood the 
concepts of sin, contrition, absolution, and satisfaction at all. The same 
problem appeared with regard to marriage, a sacrament for which medi- 
eval canon law stressed the free will and consent of the parties involved. 
Confessors’ manuals’ approach to these problems was above all practi- 
cal and tried to solve the fundamental problem of communication. The 
confessor should do his best to introduce a deaf person to confession and 
penitence. If the intention and consent to marry could be safely inferred 
from the signs and nods of a deaf person, there were no grounds to deny 
the marriage. There was a genuine will to ascertain at least minimum 
participation in the sacraments. 

Below this practical layer there was also a lingering uncertainty about 
the intellectual abilities of the deaf and mute. When a priest was unable 
to communicate little beyond concrete things and simple yes or no ques- 
tions, he had no means to be certain what a deaf person thought about 
the Church's teachings. Therefore, the attitude of the confessors’ manu- 
als 1s also condescending toward the deaf: they are sometimes bundled 
together with the mad and mentally defected. It is very difficult to reach 
an average medieval opinion about the mental capabilities of the deaf, 
but there were a few thinkers who were able to separate between a disor- 
der in a person's sensory organs and his or her intelligence. Irina Metzler 
mentions Jean de Jandun, a French scholastic in the early 14th century, 
who was able to determine that a congenitally deaf person's inability to 
speak was caused by the lack of exposure to speech, not by the lack of 
neural connection between the ear and vocal organs. This distinction, 
in theory, allowed him to perceive deafness simply as an inability to 
hear, not as a more comprehensive neural or mental defect. However, 
as Metzler herself proclaims, it took until the 17th century before such 
ideas were developed enough for the deaf to be seen as intelligent like the 
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rest of humanity./? Jean de Jandun was an exception, and there is no rea- 
son to assume that the authors of the confessors’ manuals harbored any 
great expectations about the deaf's capacity for religious understanding. 
Of course, it is worth asking if they thought any better of some of the 
hearing laypeople. 

One should neither idealize nor have an overly pessimistic view of the 
opportunities for religious life among the deaf in the Middle Ages. On 
the one hand, in the absence of a systematic sign language, their partic- 
ipation in devotional life and especially their ability to attain a deeper 
understanding of theology must have remained quite limited. On the 
other hand, the deaf were not systematically excluded from marriage, 
and the parish priests were instructed to do their best so that they could 
somehow participate in the yearly confession and receive absolution. 
From the perspective of human rights, the bare minimum is not enough. 
Yet in some ways the medieval church made more effort toward the deaf 
than did many societies in the following centuries. 
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7 Taking the *Dis" Out of 
Disability 
Martyrs, Mothers, and 
Mystics in the Middle Ages! 


Christina Van Dyke 


Introduction 


The Middles Ages are often portrayed as a time in which people with 
physical disabilities in the Latin West were ostracized, on the grounds 
that such conditions demonstrated personal sin and/or God's judgment. 
This was undoubtedly the dominant response to disability in various 
times and places during the 5th-15th centuries, but the total range of 
medieval responses is much broader and more interesting. In particular, 
the 13th-15th century treatment of three groups — martyrs, mothers, 
and mystics — whose physical “defects” were often understood as signs 
of special connection to God in this life (and who were often represented 
as retaining these signs in the life to come) challenges both medieval and 
modern notions of beauty, disfigurement, and bodily perfection, partic- 
ularly as the notion is applied to our (everlasting) final end. 


Monsters, Hierarchies, and Social Norms 


Contemporary concepts of disability as they appear in legal, medical, 
educational, philosophical, and activist contexts were not, of course, 
operative in the Middle Ages.^ As Douglas Baynton has observed, there 
has been a significant shift in attitudes since then toward human beings 
and their place in the world - a shift that can be roughly characterized 
as a move from comparing subjects against a standard of the *natural" 
to a standard of the “normal.”° 

The medieval emphasis on nature, function, and hierarchy had two 
primary sources. On the one hand, it stems from an inherited Platonic 
and Aristotelian worldview centered on forms as eternal templates 
against which all particulars could be measured; form was closely linked 
to function, and so the division of all living and non-living things into 
ranked genera and species also attributed particular functions to each 
of those species. By the 13th century, this worldview was, in turn, com- 
bined with the belief — widely accepted in Christian, Islamic, and Jewish 
communities — that there existed a God who created the world accord- 
ing to a divine plan, in which all things had a proper place (and, thus, a 
proper function), and who expected human beings to respect and main- 
tain this created order. 
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Complex hierarchies within creation were understood to be part of this 
divine plan, both within and across species and genera. Thus, men were 
seen as superior in nature to women, human beings as superior in nature 
to cows, and horses as superior in nature to grass." Comparative rankings 
like “superior to” or “lower than” were derived both from the sets of ca- 
pacities a given species or genera was understood to possess and, within 
a species, from individuals’ relative abilities to exercise those capacities. 
Thus, cows were considered better or higher than grass insofar as they were 
understood to possess sensory capacities such as locomotion, sight, and 
hearing in addition to the vegetative capacities (ability to reproduce, take in 
nutrition, and grow) they had in common with grass; men were considered 
superior in nature to women insofar as they were perceived as better able to 
exercise the rational capacities common to all human beings.° 

In this context, the sorts of physical, emotional, and mental condi- 
tions we today discuss under the umbrella term of “disability” were 
understood primarily as a deviation from the (God-given) natural order. 
A calf born with two heads might be called “monstrous” or a “mistake 
of nature”; an unusually intelligent or articulate woman might be called 
a false or “pseudo-woman,” as Margeurite of Porete was at her trial in 
1310.° Deviations from the natural order could also be viewed as mirac- 
ulous and observed with varying degrees of fascination and alarm: liter- 
ature from this period is rife with characters whose monstrous natures 
make them objects of special interest.’ Nature “herself” also appears 
personified in the literature of this period, as in Alan of Lille’s famous 
Plaint of Nature and Anticlaudianus. 

Importantly, this natural order was seen as fixed and stable. The 
species-form of cow or human being or grass is an unchanging template 
that accounts for both what a thing is and what it should be. In this 
context, perfection is a matter of activating the various potentialities 
natural to a species and thus performing the function of that sort of 
species well. Individuals who lacked some of the potentialities seen as 
natural to their species, who were somehow impaired in their ability to 
actualize them, or who possessed abilities not natural to their species 
were considered defective or unnatural.” 

This perception famously changes in the transition to the early modern 
period, as forms (and with them, function and teleology) lose popularity 
as a key explanatory feature of philosophical, theological, and scientific 
accounts. The fixed nature of such forms is given up when the publica- 
tion of Darwin's Origin of the Species ushers in the age of evolutionary 
theory. In its place, new statistical and economic measurements for pop- 
ulations (human, bovine, etc.) combine with social optimism to create a 
worldview in which human beings are seen not as occupying a God-given 
role in a fixed order but rather as an evolving species with unlimited po- 
tential for improvement. Nature-with-a-capital-N ceases to set the stan- 
dard for either individuals within a species or a species itself; in its place 
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arises the statistical norm and the concept of the *normal."!! On this 
view, various physical, emotional, and mental conditions were judged as 
more or less favorable for the survival - and improvement - of the species. 
Those conditions seen as less adaptive or beneficial were termed *sub- 
normal" or “abnormal” and viewed as dispositions that should be elimi- 
nated (if possible) for the sake of the human race as a whole.!^ Although 
virtually all current scholarship in disability studies challenges this view, 
the conception of the statistical norm and “the normal” remains the 
dominant paradigm in which contemporary discussions take place. 

One of the central differences between 13th-15th century attitudes and 
modern attitudes toward disability, then, is that contemporary discus- 
sions often assume a broadly social, changeable framework, as opposed 
to the earlier “natural” perspective. Contemporary discussions focus, for 
example, on the extent to which disabilities are socially constructed; they 
address how these constructions impact the lives of those subsequently 
labeled as disabled; they argue about what action should be taken in re- 
sponse.!? Throughout, they accept that social equality is a good for which 
we should strive. This perspective differs significantly from the medieval 
emphasis on fixed hierarchies and the portrayal of defects and monsters 
as (potentially fascinating) exceptions to the natural order.'* 

At the same time, the conditions labeled as defective and monstrous in 
the Middle Ages overlap extensively with the ones labeled as disabilities 
today. This is in large part because the (sometimes spoken, sometimes 
unspoken) paradigm in Western culture for both the *natural" and the 
“normal” is the able-bodied white male, against whom all others are 
judged and found wanting. Tradition assigns positive characteristics 
such as rationality, self-control, independence, and physical and emo- 
tional strength to people who fit this paradigm, while those who fall 
short of fitting the physical model (by, say, lacking a penis or pale skin or 
physical strength) are typically seen as falling short of the emotional and 
mental model as well.? When medieval scholastics follow Aristotle, for 
instance, in defining human beings as rational animals, they also adopt 
the Aristotelian assumption that the best-functioning version of such a 
creature is one who actualizes rational, sensory, and vegetative capaci- 
ties to their fullest extent — by, among other things, possessing the semen 
from which other such animals are generated. The lack of such semen 
Is seen as indicating a more passive, incomplete, or unfinished nature 
that is unable to actualize other potentialities as well, most crucially the 
capacities of intellect and will.!ó 

Judged against this paradigm, irrationality, overwhelming passions, 
emotional or physical dependence on others, mental or physical suffer- 
ing, and/or infirmity (blindness, deafness, chronic illness, etc.) become 
mental, emotional, and physical disabilities in precisely the same way 
that conditions that impede or prevent *normal" functioning are con- 
structed as disabilities today. As Baynton observes, 
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The natural and the normal both are ways of establishing the universal, 
unquestionable good and right .... Both are constituted in large part by 
being set in opposition to culturally variable notions of disability — just 
as the natural was meaningful in relation to the monstrous and the de- 
formed, so are the cultural meanings of the normal produced in tandem 
with disability." 
The widespread acceptance of these beliefs about human nature and 
proper function testifies to the deep-rooted and intrinsically linked 
systems of misogyny, racism, and ableism that still dominate Western 
culture today. At the same time, as I demonstrate in the following sec- 
tions, these are not the only attitudes present in the 13th-15th centuries 
toward people who violate *natural" physical, mental, and emotional 
ideals. The devotional emphasis in this time on the humanity of the in- 
carnate Christ creates a space in which three distinct groups — martyrs, 
mothers, and mystics — experience aberrations from the *natural" not 
as distancing them from perfection but as connecting them more closely 
with God. These groups may be the exception to the general rule, but 
they are widespread and (in the case of mothers) extremely common 
exceptions that fundamentally challenge the superiority of the presumed 
paradigm and present a world (namely, heaven!) in which perfection is 
not tied to ideal function. 


Christ and the Martyrs: Glorified “Defects” and 
Alternative Embodiment 


In the 13th-15th centuries, an increased emphasis on the humanity 
(vs. the divinity) of Christ combines with a stress on imitatio Christi 
to undergird a devotional piety that portrays human beings as gaining 
access to God through shared human experiences — which importantly 
include mental, emotional, and physical suffering.!? Because the incar- 
nate Second Person of the Trinity is understood to be both fully human 
and fully divine, Christ's body becomes a subject of intense interest. 
Among other things, Christ's body is portrayed as the exemplar for 
human bodies (since to redeem the human race, Christ had to have a 
body that was subject to all sorts of conditions that human bodies gen- 
erally undergo, including hunger, thirst, illness, and pain). Thus, both 
the general state of his body during his earthly life and the particular 
state of his body post-resurrection prove of keen interest. As we'll see in 
the remainder of this section, discussions of Christ's body both pre- and 
post-death also serve as important templates for speculations about the 
resurrected bodies of the martyrs. What emerges is a picture where be- 
ing impaired in various ways (such as being blinded, crippled, flayed, or 
even decapitated) forms no impediment to carrying out the activities that 
constitute a happy life for human beings. Defects that were seen as stem- 
ming from or caused by sin are barred from being part of the afterlife, 
but Christ's and the martyrs’ eternally ‘broken’ bodies are held up as 
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more glorious than their “whole” counterparts insofar as they testify to 
their lived experiences. This opens the door to a philosophical theology 
of disability that is sensitive to the experiences and desires of those who 
experience them and that does not necessarily require disabilities being 
“fixed” to participate in the highest form of eternal life. 

One of the most striking features of 13th-15th century Latin Chris- 
tian plety is its devotion to the human, suffering Jesus. The Savior whom 
13th-15th century Christians are counseled to emulate is not the Christ 
Victorix of the Renaissance and early modern period — an attractive and 
strongly muscled white man who has conquered death and rises into the 
air in glory, placed above the human subjects who cower beneath him in 
fear and awe (Figure 7.1). 





Figure 7.1 Resurrection of Christ by Michele Ridolfi (1793-1854), in Cathedral 
of St. Martin in Lucca, Italy. 
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Instead, artistic representations of the pre-passion Christ from the 
late medieval period portray him as an ordinary-looking figure generally 
indistinguishable from those around him (apart from the position he 
occupies as central figure in healing, teaching, etc.). The most common 
images of the adult Christ in this period portray him during the Pas- 
sion, suffering humiliation, flagellation, crucifixion, and finally death. In 
these representations, Christ is often emaciated and bleeding profusely 
from his side, as in Figure 7.2, where the blood spurting from the wound 
in his breast runs all the way through a crack in the earth and onto a hu- 
man skull (thus representing Christ’s victory over death and redemption 


of both the living and the dead). 





Figure 7.2 Christ crucified with the Virgin and John, Jacobello Alberegno 
(1375-1397) in Gallerie dell’Accademia, Venice, Italy. 
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Figure 7.3 Special Exhibit at Museum Catharijneconvent, Utrecht, Netherlands, 
April 2014. 


Even representations of the risen Savior in this period typically show 
him bleeding from his wounds, particularly the wound in his side — which 
is usually quite prominent and often displayed by Christ to the view- 
er(s) both within and without the scene. The risen Christ is also often 
portrayed with the symbols of his suffering: flagellum, crown of thorns, 
blindfold, hammer that pounded in the nails into his hands and feet, and 
(as we see particularly clearly in Figure 7.3) even men spitting on his face. 
By contrast, Christ's wounds are barely visible in many later representa- 
tions (see Figure 7.4). 

The importance of Christ's suffering as one of us while suffering for 
all of us is enormous in the 13th-15th centuries, as philosophical and 
theological discussions as well as devotional texts and artistic represen- 
tations attest. As Catherine of Siena writes in her Dialogue: “When my 
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Figure 7.4 Statue in east transept, Cathédrale Notre-Dame de Chartres, France. 


Son was lifted up on the wood of the most holy cross, he did not cut off 
his divinity from the lowly earth of your humanity. So, though he was 
raised so high he was not raised off the earth. In fact, his divinity 1s 
kneaded into the clay of your humanity like one bread." ? 

Thomas Aquinas also argues in his treatise on Christ's nature in Part 
Three of the Summa theologiae |-ST] that Christ's “infirmities” — both 
before his Passion and after — serve as a greater link with human beings 
than his perfections; he also stresses the importance of Christ's spiritual 
over physical strength and beauty. In ST IIIa.14, Aquinas spends the 
entire question addressing the "defects" Christ was subject to in becom- 
ing Incarnate. He argues that insofar as God became fully human, the 
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body that God assumed needed to be subject to the whole range of de- 
fects and infirmities to which human beings are generally subject.^? The 
doctrine of original sin entails that no post-lapsarian human being can 
possess ideal human physiology: hunger, thirst, pain, disease, and dying 
are inescapable realities of life until the Second Coming. The incarnate 
Christ must thus experience a natural share of these defects. 

The question of exactly how many and what sort of defects and in- 
firmities the incarnate Christ should be subject to, however, was the 
subject of hot debate. On one line of thinking, in order to redeem all the 
suffering caused by human sin, the Man of Sorrows needs to experience 
every single type of defect and sort of suffering of which human beings 
are capable.^! On another line of thinking, since he is sinless, Christ 
should be maximally free from the consequences of sin (both natural or 
moral).^^ Not surprisingly, Aquinas takes a middle view: he maintains 
that because Christ assumes human nature in order to save it, he must 
have been subject to the sorts of defects post-lapsarian human beings 
are naturally subject to (e.g., hunger, thirst, disease, death); at the same 
time, because Christ was both born sinless and needed to be able to 
resist sin, he could not have suffered from any condition that would 
have been caused directly by sin or that would lead someone to commit 
a sin (such as certain sorts of ignorance or a lack of grace). Aquinas's 
conclusion is that Christ assumed a representative sample of the range 
of defects common to fallen human nature and that he assumed them 
*economically? (dispensative), in the appropriate amount and degree to 
satisfy for the sin of the human race, without going above and beyond.^ 

In this period, then, Christ is portrayed as having a typical human 
body, rather than one either superior to or worse than those around 
him. (He is not shown as particularly tall; or particularly short; he is 
represented as neither particularly beautiful nor unattractive; he is not 
possessed of superpowers; he is not blind or lame or deaf. In fact, in 
many representations, he is identifiable from those around him only by 
his specific halo.) 

The nature of Christ's body after its death and resurrection, on the 
other hand, is much more remarkable, in part because its wounds re- 
main. Between his rising from the dead and ascending to heaven, Christ 
is understood to possess a glorified body - incorruptible, capable of 
crossing great distances in a short time, able to walk through walls, and 
yet solid enough to be touched and to consume food. At the same time, 
Scripture depicts the risen Christ as appearing to various groups of peo- 
ple bearing the marks of his passion: a head wounded by thorns, hands 
and feet pierced by nails, and a side open from having a spear thrust 
into it. (The last two famously feature in the gospel of John's story of 
*doubting Thomas," whose claim that he will believe only when he has 
put his finger in the nail holes and hand in Christ's side is met by Christ's 
challenge to do exactly that when he appears to him later.) 
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Importantly, in the 13th-15th centuries, these features are seen not 
as deforming or disabling Christ but as prefiguring what the rest of 
the human race can expect for their own glorified bodies in the life to 
come. From at least Augustine onward, the particular features Christ’s 
resurrected body possessed were taken as the basic template for all 
glorified human bodies post-resurrection.~* These include not only the 
four “dotes” or gifts — clarity, agility, impassibility, and greater dignity 
of human nature? — but also the marks of martyrdom. In his discus- 
sion of Christ's resurrected body in ST IIIa 54, 4, for instance, Thomas 
Aquinas presents no fewer than five reasons for why it was appropriate 
for Christ's body to be resurrected complete with the scars from his 
crucifixion.^? In the context of his triumph over death, not even what 
would have been fatal wounds constitute defects. Thus, Aquinas meets 
the worry that Christ's possessing open wounds *interrupts the continu- 
ity of his tissues" and that it would be sufficient for merely scars or traces 
of those wounds to remain, with the response that although the open- 
ings of Christ's wounds do mean that he doesn't have perfect physical 
integrity, he doesn't zeed physical integrity, because *the greater beauty 
of glory compensates for all this."^/ Not only does the fact that Christ 
doesn't possess smooth, unbroken skin, muscles, and tissue not entail 
that his body is less perfect — Aquinas claims that it is actually more 
perfect because of his wounds. 

The retention of Christ's open wounds in his resurrected body is par- 
ticularly significant for the medievals because they held that Christ's 
ascension to heaven was physical as well as spiritual, and that the body 
that the risen Christ showed his disciples is the same body that Christ 
possesses now in heaven, and which he will possess eternally. The 
thought of Christ's embodied presence in heaven delighted a number 
of contemplatives and mystics, such as Mechthild of Magdeburg, who 
wrote, *When I reflect that divine nature now includes bone and flesh, 
body and soul, then I become elated in great joy, far beyond what I am 
worth." 

On the common medieval view, Christ brings human nature to its 
highest point with his embodied ascension into heaven - and the doc- 
trine of the bodily resurrection entails that the rest of the human race 
will someday join him. As Mechthild goes on to describe that state: *The 
soul with its flesh is mistress of the house in heaven, sits next to the eter- 
nal Master of the house, and is most like him. There, eye reflects in eye, 
spirit flows 1n spirit, there, hand touches hand, there, mouth speaks to 
mouth, and there, heart greets heart."^? In short, our resurrected bodies 
will be like Christ's in all important respects. 

One consequence of this was taken to be that those who suffered and/ 
or died for Christ's sake would rise with bodies that still displayed the 
marks of their martyrdom. The commonly referenced source-text here was 
(again) Augustine's discussion of the bodily resurrection in City of God. 
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So, for instance, Aquinas approvingly quotes Augustine’s speculation 
that: “Perhaps in that kingdom we will see on the bodies of the martyrs 
the scars of the wounds which they underwent for the name of Christ, 
for [such scars] will not be deformity but dignity in them; and a certain 
beauty of virtue will shine in them."^? In other words, conditions that 
would typically be considered defects — blindness, missing limbs, and so 
on — need not be removed or healed in the afterlife in order for the mar- 
tyrs to participate in perfect happiness. This also fits with claims about 
Christ’s wounds being beautiful rather than monstrous. 

Of course, one can’t conclude too much from these cases about general 
medieval reactions to disability in the afterlife: attitudes toward physical 
defects or conditions directly related to suffering for God's sake differ 
sharply from attitudes toward conditions understood to be caused by 
fallen human nature or culpable lacks in knowledge or grace. One of the 
most commonly accepted beliefs about the life to come was that resur- 
rected human bodies would finally be free from the effects of sin, and 
so the default assumption was that those bodies would be immortal and 
incorruptible: *perfected" to reach the full measure of human poten- 
tial without suffering from original-sin-caused distractions like hunger, 
thirst, or pain. 

At the same time, the heavenly example of Christ's and the martyrs' 
eternally scarred and *imperfect" bodies offers a paradigm where the 
non-natural can not only remain but in which it has a place of honor. For 
our purposes, one of the most significant features of 13th-15th century 
discussions of these permanent marks is its suggestion that God need not 
fix us up when we get to heaven. God can glority any sort of body, in any 
sort of condition.?" 

A more serious worry about Christ's wounds remaining open and 
martyrs like St. Denis (who was beheaded), St. Lucia (whose eyes were 
gouged out), and St. Bartholomew (who was flayed alive) retaining their 
wounds in the afterlife was the question of pain. As I will discuss more 
in the next two sections, the pain Christ suffers on the cross was un- 
derstood to be an important element of the redemption of humanity, 
and the pain various martyrs suffered was a sign of their devotion and 
likeness to Christ. Yet the afterlife is described as a place where pain and 
sorrow will be no more, a place where all suffering - mental, emotional, 
and physical — will end. If Christ's side remains gaping open, Denis con- 
tinues to carry his own head around (see Figure 7.5), and Bartholomew 
holds his skin like a coat,?! these states must somehow be separated 
from the excruciating pain they would naturally involve. 

And indeed, Aquinas is repeating a commonly offered solution when he 
writes that Christ could have prevented himself from experiencing pain 
by letting his divine beatitude overflow into his human body (although 
he, of course, didn't).?^ Post-resurrection, however, Christ can retain his 
wounds without feeling pain by allowing that overflow. More generally, 
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Figure 7.5 Late Gothic statue of St. Denis, limestone, formerly polychromed, 
Cluny Museum, Paris, France. 


all glorified human beings will experience an overflow of beatitude in 
the life to come, from their souls to their bodies — an overflow that is the 
source of their bodies’ new qualities and that will prevent those bodies 
from experiencing physical (or mental or emotional) pain.?? 

Such claims appear to challenge the “functional” view of human 
nature described in the previous section, Monsters, Hierarchies, and So- 
cial Norms. It human happiness depends on maximizing the actualiza- 
tion of particular sets of capacities peculiar to human beings, and given 
that human nature on this view demands a certain kind of body that 
can actualize those capacities, it seems as though human bodies would 
count as perfect (or perfected) only insofar as they were able to carry out 
those activities perfectly. Yet if Christ's hands and feet are permanently 
mangled by the nails pounded through them and the subsequent weight 
of his body bearing down on them on the cross, and if St. Lucia's eyes re- 
main permanently removed from their sockets, then those parts of their 
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glorified bodies are not able to perform their “natural” functions. And 
yet, they count as the paradigm of perfected bodies in the afterlife! 

What this demonstrates, I believe, is that although the default con- 
ception of human beings in this period involves their fully actualizing 
the physical potentialities associated with being a rational animal, the 
increased emphasis on Christ's humanity and passion in the 13th-15th 
centuries also inspires portrayals of an afterlife in which brokenness be- 
comes beautiful, and open wounds become portals of grace. The true 
final end of all rational creatures is to know and love God; in the life 
to come, we will have opportunities for loving and ways of knowing 
in which functioning sense modalities are neither central nor required. 
Rather than causing pain or drawing attention to the pernicious effects 
of sin, conditions that differ radically from “ideal” human physicality 
can positively glorify the Creator. 

Furthermore, as we will see in the section Mothers: Bleeding, Leak- 
ing God-Bearers and Models of Christ's Humanity, 13th-15th century 
authors represent Christ’s experiences as further challenging concep- 
tions of ideal human physicality insofar as he suffers patiently and bleeds 
(activities associated more with women), rather than waging war and 
siring children (activities prototypical of men, whose bodies were sup- 
posed to set the norm for humanity). Indeed, Christ is often portrayed as 
positively maternal — particularly insofar as he feeds his followers with 
his own body and suffers (and even dies) to give them life. 


Mothers: Bleeding, Leaking God-Bearers and Models of 
Christ’s Humanity 


The later medieval emphasis on the humanity of Christ also reaches out 
to envelop Mary, the human mother of the incarnate God. Mary’s ex- 
periences of suffering and bleeding in childbirth and then breastfeeding 
the infant Jesus are compared to her child’s suffering and bleeding on the 
cross and then his feeding the world with the blood from his side. This 
leads to common representations of Christ and Mary interceding with 
God the Father for humanity, he indicating the wound in his side and she 
indicating the breast with which she fed him (see Figure 7.6). 

Many representations of Christ from this time emphasize ways in 
which his body is like a mother's;?* Jesus often has blood on his thighs 
as well as his side, and the wound in his side is traditionally placed 
where a woman's breast would be (see Figure 7.3). For our purposes, 
one of the most significant consequences of this trend is that it creates a 
space (artistic, theological, and philosophical) in which mothers’ - and 
more generally women's - bodies are like God's. This forms an import- 
ant counter to the traditional medieval assumption that women's bodies 
were defective and/or disabled (taken as a bad-difference). As in the case 
of the martyrs, it also provides an example of bodies judged imperfect 
against the measure of then-standard accounts of human nature being 
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Figure 7.6 The Intercession of Christ and the Virgin, Lorenzo Monaco (act. 
1390-1423), the Cloisters Collection of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City. 


held up as not just non-deficient but actually better (insofar as more 
God-like) than their able-bodied counterparts. 

As mentioned in the section, Monsters, Hierarchies, and Social 
Norms, the 13th-15th centuries inherited the Aristotelian and Galenic 
conception of human nature, according to which the paradigm of hu- 
man physiology is the able-bodied, cis-gendered, white male. The ideal 
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human being excelled at both theoretical and practical reasoning; had 
control over his emotions; exercised willpower over his *baser" appetites 
for food, drink, and sex; and produced semen - the active seed required 
for generating more human beings. He had a strong body that was still 
sensitive to sense-data; Aristotle's concept of the *natural slave" was 
understood as referring to those human beings who were better suited 
to manual labor than study or power because of their physiology: rough 
skin, thick limbs, and so on. Natural rulers were sensitive enough to 
sense-impressions but also possessed the strength of will and mind not 
to be overwhelmed by them, and thus they appropriately governed those 
who either lacked such abilities or were less proficient in their exercise.?? 

On this Goldilocks version of human nature, where natural rulers 
were the “just right” version of human beings, women were seen as too 
susceptible to emotions and passions to fall into that category. Insofar 
as all human beings were understood to be rational animals created in 
God's image, women were viewed as having the same general make-up as 
men, both mentally and physically. Yet in women this general nature was 
viewed as being incomplete and/or *misbegotten" (mas occasionatus). 
Indeed, the Aristotelian biology widely accepted in the 13th-15th cen- 
turies portrayed women as possessing a defective version of the hu- 
man form - one that left their bodies more passive (which is why their 
contribution to reproduction was limited to providing the matter that 
nourishes the active seed the man contributes), softer (and thus more sus- 
ceptible to being overwhelmed by sensory stimuli and passions), and less 
rational (because the power of rationality could not be fully received in 
the matter that makes up the woman's body).?? The main competitor to 
Aristotelian medical science, Galenic biology, gave women a more active 
role in reproduction, but even here the man's role is primary: the father 
serves as the principal active cause and the woman as the secondary 
active cause.?/ This received “wisdom” about the relative reproductive 
roles of men and women in turn grounded countless arguments for the 
natural subjection of women to men.?? 

This assumption about women being essentially disabled men, and 
medieval understandings of exactly what this entails for women's final 
end, is put in stark relief in a question that Augustine poses in City of 
God XXII.17, which is picked up by Peter Lombard and then everyone 
who writes commentaries on Lombard's Sentences (which is to say, ev- 
eryone who receives a master's degree in theology from the University of 
Paris in the 12th-15th centuries) - namely, “In the bodily resurrection, 
will women be raised with male bodies?" The standard answer from 
Augustine onward is “No, women will be raised with female bodies,” 
but there is a real tension present in many of the discussions of this 
question. On the one hand, as we've seen, women's bodies were viewed 
as inherently defective in ways that impact their functioning as human 
beings (particularly with respect to cognition); on the other hand, God 
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created woman as part of the divine plan, and God’s plan does not in- 
clude mistakes. 

This tension caused many scholastic theologians to claim that the con- 
tinued “infirmity” (infirmitas) of the female sex was compatible with 
the glorification of the human body in the afterlife.^? In other words, 
it constitutes another case (this one involving half the human race) in 
which features understood as somehow defective were still argued to be 
present in perfected human bodies. And again, the reasoning is that God 
can glorify any condition of the human body God chooses to. 

The general infirmities associated with women's bodies are taken to 
their logical extreme in the particular features of mothers' bodies; child- 
bearing bodies display their incompleteness by leaking all sorts of fluids, 
with blood, tears, and milk being the paradigmatic examples." And yet 
the late medieval surge of interest in the Virgin Mother and Christ em- 
phasizes precisely these non-ideal experiences. The most popular devo- 
tional literature in this period encourages its readers to imagine and then 
focus on everyday events in Christ's life, beginning with the childhood 
of Mary and continuing through Christ's death and resurrection. This 
form of meditation was encouraged as a spiritual exercise crucial for 
generating appropriate emotional attitudes toward God, developing vir- 
tues, and shaping the will’s love toward its proper object (Christ). It was 
also a form of devotion aimed particularly at women, using their greater 
emotionality and imagination to generate a closer connection to God."! 

[he most notable example of this genre is the late 13th-century 
Meditationes vitae Christi (commonly but erroneously attributed to 
Bonaventure), which is translated into a number of vernacular languages 
(including Nicholas Love's influential English version, the Mirror of the 
Blessed Life of Jesus Christ) and remains wildly popular into the 16th 
century.^^ The Meditations inspires countless homely representations of 
the Holy Family (e.g., Figure 7.7, where Jesus tugs on Joseph's beard 
while Mary quietly reads a book) in addition to influencing theological 
and contemplative treatises.^? 

It explicitly instructs its readers to place themselves at various mo- 
ments in the life of Mary and of Christ and to imagine what it would 
have been like to experience those moments with them. To help with 
this spiritual exercise, the text presents a number of vivid and engaging 
scenes and suggests ways in which readers can engage the episode.** (In 
the chapter on the Return from Egypt, for instance, the reader is asked 
to think of how tired the young Jesus’s legs and feet must be from trot- 
ting behind the donkey and to imagine picking him up and carrying him 
for a way down the road. Later, after the Temptation, the reader is told 
to imagine an exhausted Christ asking the angels who attend him for his 
mother's cooking, and the angels flying to Mary to pick up a meal.) 

Use of this sort of meditation is described as enflaming the heart to 
imitate Mary's and Christ's virtuous examples, increasing knowledge of 
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Figure 7.7 Relief of the Holy Family, attributed to Lux Maurus, active in 
Kempton from 1517 to 1527, Cluny Museum in Paris. 


the truth and allowing even non-educated people to understand God on 
a deep level: 


From frequent meditation one’s heart is set on fire and animated 
to imitate and lay hold of these virtues. Then she is illuminated by 
divine virtue in such a way that she both clothes herself with virtue 
and distinguishes what is false from what is true: so much so that 
there have been many unlettered and simple persons who have come 
to know about the great and puzzling truths of God in this way. 


The devotional model of the 13th-15th centuries portrayed the spir- 
itual practices of listening to or reading Scripture, meditation, and 
prayer (lectio, meditatio, oratio) as disciplines that contribute toward 
the higher goal of contemplation (contemplatio) of God in God’s own 
essence and then, finally, union with God - either in a transient mystical 
state here on earth or everlastingly in the life to come. Thus, this pas- 
sage from the Meditations continues: “You see then, to what an exalted 
height meditation on the life of Christ leads. Like a sturdy platform, it 
lifts one to greater heights of contemplation.” In other words, formal 
education and even basic literacy were not required to reach the heights 
of union with God. 

It’s worth noting that the most popular devotional manual over these 
three centuries thus provides a model for human perfection that does 
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not require meeting the ideal of the educated male. It's further worth 
noting that it is hardly alone in this respect. As we'll see in the section 
Mystics: Non-Standard Embodiment and Union with God, female con- 
templatives frequently describe direct experiential contact with God as 
perfecting their intellects and making them figures worth listening to.^/ 
As with martyrs and mothers, what are typically portrayed as “defects” 
in body and mind ground the source of greater perfection. 

The Meditation’s focus on Christ’s human experiences is part of a 
larger tradition: one that emphasizes respects in which Jesus suffers, 
bleeds, and dies like a mother - that is, for the sake of his children. 
Figures as varied as the 12th century Benedictine Bernard of Clairvaux, 
the 13th century Carthusian Marguerite of Oingt, and the 14th century 
anchorite Julian of Norwich describe Christ's role as one of mother- 
ing. Bernard of Clairvaux's discussions of Christ as mother establish the 
groundwork for later medieval portrayals. He often calls for spiritual 
leaders to take Christ as their example in this respect as well, instruct- 
ing his fellow abbots in one particularly memorable injunction in his 
Sermons on tbe Song of Songs to *Be mild, avoid ferocity, suspend the 
whip, bring forth your breasts; let them fatten with breastmilk, not swell 
with passion." 

In the late 13th century, Marguerite d’Oingt — an extremely rare ex- 
ample of a female Carthusian author — muses on God's role as mother in 
her Pagina meditationum:?! 


Are you not my mother and more than mother? The mother who 
bore me labored at my birth for one day or one night, but you, my 
sweet and lovely Lord, were in pain for me not just one day, but you 
were in labor for more than thirty years. Oh, sweet and lovely Lord, 
how bitterly were you in labor for me all through your life! But when 
the time approached when you had to give birth, the labor was such 
that your holy sweat was like drops of blood which poured out of 
your body onto the ground.” 


Christ's crucifixion is depicted here as the end of a labor that has been 
going on for his entire life, and his sweating and bleeding as experiences 
common to mothers. Marguerite emphasizes the extent of Christ's suf- 
fering by portraying him as a woman in labor who isn't even allowed to 
move around to relieve her discomfort, and who gives birth not just to 
one child but to the whole world: 


When the hour of birth came, you were placed on the hard bed of 
the cross where you could not move or turn around or stretch your 
limbs as someone who suffers much pain should be able to do .... 
And surely it was no wonder that your veins were broken when you 
gave birth to the world all in one day.?? 
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Julian of Norwich's Showings famously also contains a lengthy discus- 
sion of Christ as Mother. She begins, like Marguerite, by comparing 
Christ's suffering on the cross with childbirth: 


In love, [our true Mother Jesus] labors to carry us inside himself, 
until we come to full term. Then he suffers the most painful blows 
and excruciating birth pangs that ever have been or ever shall be 
endured, only to die in the end.>* 


Christ's service as mother does not end with his death, however. Instead, 
Jesus is resurrected in order to feed us with his own body and blood in 
the Eucharist, as a mother feeds her child with her milk: 


And when he had finished dying, and birthed us into endless bliss, 
still all this could not satisfy his wondrous love .... And so now he 
must nourish us, which is what a mother does. The human mother 
can suckle the child with her milk, but our beloved Mother Jesus 
can feed us with himself. This is what he does when he tenderly 
and graciously offers us the blessed sacrament, which is the precious 
food of true life.?? 


The wound in Christ's side takes on special significance here, indicat- 
ing how Christ can literally incorporate us into himself, going beyond 
what even a mother can do when she snuggles her child to herself: “The 
human mother can tenderly lay the child on her breast, but our tender 
Mother Jesus can lead us directly into his own tender breast through 
his sweet broken-open side."?? This harks back to an earlier passage, in 
which Christ invites Julian and the rest of humanity to enter into him 
via this wound: 


Then, with a cheerful expression, our Beloved looked into his side 
and gazed into his wound with joy. With his sweet gazing he di- 
rected the mind of this creature to enter through that wound in his 
side. There he revealed to me a beautiful and delicious place, ample 
enough for all humanity to rest in peace and love. This made me 
think of his dear blood and the precious water that he allowed to be 
poured out for love.?/ 


Julian's vivid imagery here is entirely in line with standard 13th-15th 
century representations of the broken, wounded Christ. Countless 
images of the crucifixion from this period depict blood pouring from 
Christ’s side into a cup — blood which is then offered to his children in 
the Eucharist (see Figure 7.8). 

Women’s and mothers’ bodies are not generally viewed today as dis- 
abled, and yet insurance companies often label pregnancy as a coverable 
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Figure 7.8 Framed reliquary, Crucifixion with Arma Christi, Paris (?), mid-14th c., 
Cluny Museum, Paris. 


“illness” and birth a “short-term disability" — labels which continue to 
take able-bodied males as the norm. Furthermore, the conditions that 
the medieval figures discussed above - bleeding, suffering intense pain, 
having open wounds, and so on - are still seen as signs of infirmity 
and imperfection. Yet here they prove central to God’s plan for human 
salvation. The incarnate Christ’s experiences are shown as paralleling 
those of women and mothers in ways that present those forms of 
embodiment as legitimate in their own right, despite the fact that they 
fall short of what would typically be portrayed as the Aristotelian 
“ideal.” In so doing, they present a model of “disabilities” that enhance 
rather than impair their bearer’s ability to fulfill their final end. 
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Mystics: Non-Standard Embodiment 
and Union with God 


This model - in which conditions typically assumed to impair a sub- 
ject’s ability to actualize their natural human capacities are instead 
experienced as enhancing that subject’s connection to God - is also em- 
ployed by many mystics in this period, including Hildegard of Bingen, 
Mechthild of Magdeburg, Margret Ebner, Birgitta of Sweden, Angela 
of Foligno, Catherine of Siena, and Julian of Norwich. As the sweat- 
ing, bleeding, dying Christ becomes the paradigm of divinity in the 
12th-13th centuries, religious sensibilities change, and there is a marked 
increase in reports of mystic experiences that involve suffering, illness, 
bleeding, tears, and even (temporary) death.?? These mystics value such 
experiences insofar as they mirror Christ's Passion and serve as sources 
of immediate connection to God. Such experiences are also often de- 
scribed as conferring special spiritual gifts, no doubt because of their 
relation to the incarnate God's; medieval mystics thus weave their expe- 
riences of infirmity into a complex theology that challenges traditional 
models of human perfection and opens up new possibilities for a theol- 
ogy of disability.?? 

Before continuing, it is important to stress that I do not mean in any 
way to advocate a theology of disability that sees suffering as inherently 
valuable or as a necessary source of purification from sin. Such a view 
has often been pushed on marginalized people, particularly women, as 
a way of convincing them that patiently bearing with the horrible con- 
sequences of institutionalized injustice is a virtue and a way of getting 
closer to God. As Simone de Beauvoir comments in the Second Sex, re- 
ligion has long been preached to women as a “mirage of transcendence” 
when actually it “confirms the social order, it justifies her resignation, by 
giving her the hope of a better future in a sexless heaven."9? I offer what 
follows as another way (together with the case of martyrs and mothers) 
in which the dominant view of human nature that takes the able-bodied 
man as its standard is challenged in the 13th-15th centuries by people 
who were widely believed when they reported that they had experiences 
that perfected human nature while deviating in marked ways from that 
standard measure. 

Marguerite d'Oingt, for instance, explains to her confessor why she 
has taken the unusual (for a Carthusian nun) step of writing down her 
revelations in terms of its being necessary to relieve suffering she was 
experiencing following an intense mystical experience. Describing her- 
self in the third person, she reports, “When she came back to her senses, 
she had all these things written in her heart in such a way that she could 
think of nothing else, and her heart was so full that she could not eat, 
drink, or sleep until she was so weak that the doctors thought she was 
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on the point of death." As a result, she resolved to write down what she 
had experienced: 


She thought that if she put these things into writing in the same 
way that our Lord had put them into her heart, her heart would 
be unburdened. She began to write everything that is in this book, 
in the order that it was in her heart .... And when she had written 
everything down, she was all cured. I firmly believe that if she had 
not put all this down in writing, she would have died or gone mad, 
because for seven days she had neither slept nor eaten and she had 
never before done anything to get herself into such a state.?! 


In Marguerite's case, her suffering results from trying to keep God's 
revelation to her inside herself. More often, however, contemplatives 
depict intense suffering as preceding or accompanying visions, auditions, 
and/or other mystical experiences. Julian of Norwich, for instance, spe- 
cifically asks God for an illness that will bring her near death; in her 
Showings, she reports that God grants her request: her vision of the 
bleeding Christ occurs as she believes she is dying and is instead brought 
back to full health.°- 

One of the most interesting cases in this respect comes from Margaret 
Ebner, an early 14th century Dominican nun at the Monastery of Maria 
Medingen near Dillingen (in. Germany). In her Revelations, Ebner 
reports an experience that begins with great pain but leaves her with a 
gift of divine understanding: 


The next day I was very sick and began to wonder about what was 
happening to me. I perceived well what it was. It came from my 
heart and I feared for my senses now and then whenever it was so 
intense. But I was answered by the presence of God with sweet de- 
light, “I am no robber of the senses, I am the enlightener of the 
senses." [ received a great grace from the inner goodness of God; the 
light of truth of divine understanding. Also, my mind became more 
rational than before, so that I had the grace to be able to phrase all 
my speech better and also to understand better all speech according 
to the truth. Since then I am often talked about.9? 


In this context, when Ebner says that she is much talked about, she is not 
bragging about her new spiritual prowess - she is inviting the reader to 
verify what she is saying by asking around. 

Medieval mystics often report receiving divine understanding directly, 
and in a way that provides a foretaste of what all human beings will expe- 
rience in the life to come.°* Insofar as the ultimate end of human nature 
is knowing and loving God, human beings can fulfil their potentialities in 
any way that does this. Moreover, as we saw in the sections Christ and tbe 
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Martyrs: Glorified “Defects” and Alternative Embodiment, and Mothers: 
Bleeding, Leaking God-Bearers and Models of Christ’s Humanity, mar- 
tyrs imitating Christ by retaining their wounds in the afterlife (without 
pain) and mothers’ bodies mirroring Christ’s body in their bleeding (and 
feeding) also present examples in which God is understood as able to glo- 
rify any sort of embodiment, whether standardly able-bodied or not. 

One final feature that medieval representations of these three “dis- 
abled” groups share is being enclosed in community. Although I here 
lack the space to expand on this sufficiently, I close with Julian’s injunc- 
tion to avoid the sort of independent-minded self-sufficiency that so of- 
ten isolate the human beings who do meet the measure of the “natural” 
and the “normal”: 


God would like for us to cultivate our faith through spiritual com- 
munity and seek our beloved Mother in the solace of true under- 
standing, among the communion of the blessed. For although a 
single person might often break himself, the whole body of spiritual 
community can never be broken. And so it is a sure thing — a good 
and gracious thing - to humbly and powerfully bind ourselves to our 
Mother, to Holy Church, and to Christ.™ 


Notes 


1 I would like to thank Elizabeth Barnes, Kevin Timpe, and Scott Williams for 
valuable discussion on this topic; a grant from the Calvin Alumni Associa- 
tion Fund made much of the research for this chapter possible, particularly 
by supporting travel to various museums. 

2 Contemporary work in the philosophy of disability and disability stud- 
ies offers a variety of working definitions, often motivated by broader 
ideology and/or context-sensitive. For an overview of influential definitions 
and the larger frameworks in which they function, see Elizabeth Barnes’s 
The Minority Body: A Theory of Disability, particularly Chapter 1, 
“Constructing Disability.” 

3 Douglas Baynton “Disability and the Justification of Inequality in American 
History," 33-57. 

4 See Sister Prudence Allen’s three-volume work The Concept of Woman, 
particularly volumes one and two, respectively subtitled The Aristotelian 
Revolution, 750 BC-AD 1250 and The Early Humanist Reformation, 
1250-1500, for an extensive discussion and an exhaustive list of authors 
and texts that discuss this “natural order,” in particular as it pertains to 
men and women. Both biological and theological arguments were leveled in 
favor of this order, which evolves into the Great Chain of Being by the time 
of Lovejoy. 

5 Again, for extensive references, see Sister Prudence Allen, The Concept of 
Woman. Aristotle, Augustine, and Aquinas all agree on this score. 

6 The term is recorded in the court records of Porete’s trial by the Continuer 
of William of Nangis. 

7 Caliban from Shakespeare’s The Tempest is a well-known example of this 
trope. 
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For a more detailed discussion of this notion of perfection, including both 
its relation to Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics and its application in Thomas 
Aquinas, see the “metaphysical foundations” chapters in Rebecca Konyndyk 
DeYoung, Colleen McCluskey, and Christina VanDyke Aguinas’s Ethics: 
Metaphysical Foundations, Moral Theory, and Theological Context. 

A talking cow, for instance, would have been considered defective and a 
monster, even if a particularly interesting one, as opposed to an advance in 
or outlier of the species. 

See Robert Pasnau’s Metaphysical Themes 1274-1671 for a detailed (if con- 
troversial) discussion on this shift. 

For a detailed discussion of the social consequences of this movement, 
particularly with respect to its effects on punishment and “corrective” treat- 
ment of populations, see Michele Foucault’s Discipline and Punish: The 
Birth of the Prison, particularly Part Three: Discipline. 

For this reason, religious and social movements of the time (including Mar- 
garet Sanger’s Planned Parenthood) often involved eugenics in their missions. 
For a detailed and distressing history of this connection, see Christine Ros- 
en’s Preaching Eugenics: Religious Leaders and the American Eugenics 
Movement. 

Again, see Elizabeth Barnes The Minority Body, Chapter 1, especially 38, 
46, and 50, in which she canvasses a number of different current definitions 
of disability; Barnes argues for what she calls a “moderate social construc- 
tionism,” on which disability involves someone in a bodily state x such that 
“the rules for making judgments about solidarity employed by the disability 
rights movement classify x in context C as among the physical conditions 
that they are seeking to promote justice for." Barnes argues that this concept 
of disability “travels” and can be retroactively applied to cases in, say, the 
Middle Ages and before. 

Monsters functioned in a variety of ways in medieval society and included 
virtually everything and everyone portrayed as outside the typical natural 
and social order, such as dragons, sirens, demons, saints, and martyrs. See 
Sherry Lindquist and Asa Mittman’s Medieval Monsters: Terrors, Aliens, 
Wonders and David Williams’s Deformed Discourse: The Function of the 
Monster in Mediaeval Thought and Literature. 

See the Introduction to Susan Bordo’s Unbearable Weight: Feminism, West- 
ern Culture, and the Body for a discussion of both the philosophical history 
of these characteristics’ association with Western European men and the 
consequences of this construction for contemporary culture. Carol Cohn’s 
“Wars, Wimps, and Women: Talking Gender and Thinking War,” also pro- 
vides an excellent discussion of this topic. 

See the section, Mothers: Bleeding, Leaking God-Bearers and Models of 
Christ’s Humanity, tor a more detailed discussion of this phenomenon. 
Baynton, “Disability and the Justification of Inequality in American His- 
tory," 35. 

This shift in devotional piety has been the subject of much scholarship and 
Is often associated with a move towards a distinctively ‘feminine’ piety. The 
locus classicus of this view 1s Herbert Grundmann's 1935 German mono- 
graph, translated into English as Religious Movements in tbe Middle Ages: 
The Historical Links between Heresy, the Mendicant Orders, and the Wom- 
en’s Religious Movement in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Century, with the 
Historical Foundations of German Mysticism; the view was popularized by 
Caroline Walker Bynum’s work in the 1980s and 90s (see particularly the es- 
says in Fragmentation and Redemption: Essays on Gender and the Human 
Body in Medieval Religion). Recent scholarship has challenged the notion 
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that the affective piety focused on Christ’s humanity and suffering should 
be viewed as particularly feminine or even as an invention of the 12th and 
later centuries: see, e.g., Lauren Mancia’s Emotional Monasticism: Affective 
Piety in the Eleventh-Century Monastery of John of Fécamp. Regardless, 
the emphasis on Christ’s humanity over his divinity is marked and has a 
profound impact on religious and aesthetic sensibilities for much of the later 
Middle Ages. 

19 Catherine of Siena The Dialogue, 26, 65. 

20 See particularly Thomas Aquinas, ST IIIa, 1. 

21 Ibid., ST IIIa 14, 4, obj. 1. 

22 Ibid., obj. 2. 

23 See particularly ibid., ST IIIa 14, 4, co. and ad 2. 

24 Augustine's City of God determines the shape of the debate over the features 
of Christ's resurrection and the general resurrection of the dead throughout 
the Middle Ages. 

25 For further discussion of these features and their role in the Beatific Vision, 
see Christina Van Dyke *Aquinas's Shiny Happy People: Perfect Happiness 
and the Limits of Human Nature," 269—291. 

26 These reasons for Christ's retaining his scars are that they are signs of 
Christ's triumph over death, to convince the disciples of the truth of the 
resurrection, to show God when Christ intercedes for us, solidarity with 
the martyrs, and to rebuke the unrepentant. 

27 Thomas Aquinas, ST, IIIa 54, 4, ad 2. 

28 Mechthild of Magdeburg Flowing Light of the Godhead IV, 14. 

29 Thomas Aquinas, ST IIIa 54, 4, co. Pve here omitted “quamvis in corpore, 
non corporis” from the final clause for clarity: literally this translates as 
“although in the body, not of the body” - the idea seems to be that the 
wounds of the martyrs appear in their bodies but are not caused by physical 
conditions, and thus it’s appropriate for them to remain because they weren’t 
caused by sin. 

30 It’s worth noting that the Roman Catholic patron saint of the disabled comes 
from just the time and place I’m focusing on: Margaret of Citta di Castello 
(1287-12 April 1320) had severe spinal curvature and was barely four feet 
tall; according to some stories, she was also blind. Yet she became a Domin- 
ican tertiary in 1303 and is remembered for her service to her community, 
including teaching at a small school. In other words, her physical conditions 
are an important part of her story, but what she is primarily remembered for 
is service to her community. 

31 Sculptures of Bartholomew holding his own skin become popular in the 
Renaissance and are often clearly meant to display both the artistic prowess 
and advanced anatomical knowledge of the artist. Probably the most famous 
of these is the statue in the south transept of the Milan Duomo, carved in 
1562 by Marco d'Agrate. 

32. See, e.g., Thomas Aquinas, ST, IIIa 54, 5, on whether Christ experienced 
pain, particularly the response to the third objection. 

33 See, e.g., Thomas Aquinas, ST Iallae 4, 6. 

34 For discussions of such representations and how they fit into the general 
ideology of their age, see, Caroline Walker Bynum Fragmentation and Re- 
demption, 151-179, and Barbara Newman's From Virile Woman to Woman 
Christ: Studies in Medieval Religion and Literature. 

35 Thomas Aquinas's discussion of these topics in his Treatise on Human Na- 
ture (ST Ia 75-89) presents a very standard account of this view. 

36 See Thomas Aquinas, ST Ia 92, for a question-long discussion of the nature 
of women and women's bodies. 
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This difference causes John Duns Scotus to side with Galen versus Aris- 
totle. Scotus is deeply devoted to the Virgin Mother, and he believes that 
for her to serve as a true mother to God, she must have played a somewhat 
active rather than merely passive physical role. Scotus thus places a great 
deal of emphasis on the sense in which women are secondary active causes 
of their children. See Marilyn McCord Adams’s “Duns Scotus on the Female 
Gender,” 255-270. 

See, e.g., Aquinas’s ST Ia 92.1, particularly the body of the article and the 
response to the second objection. Christine de Pizan’s Book of the City 
of Ladies, published in 1405, 1s a systematic response to these sorts of 
arguments. 

See, e.g., Thomas Aquinas, ScG IV, 88. 

The blood that men shed is the exception rather than, say, the menstrual 
rule; men's seminal contribution to reproduction was also portrayed as an 
active, intentional emission rather than a passive leaking. 

Women were said to be of a more watery (and cold) constitution and thus 
able to form images more easily than men - but then also retain them less 
perfectly. For these general physiological principles, see Thomas Aquinas, 
SI Ia 78,4, co. 

Its enduring popularity is attested to by the survival of over 200 manuscript 
copies, as is the fact that it was a subject of early printing editions. 

Its influence on scholastic works has long been overlooked, in part because 
very few people actually read the Meditations today. The number of ex- 
tant manuscripts made compiling a definitive Latin edition daunting, and 
the work itself 1s long, disjointed (the text goes back and forth between 
vignettes in the life of Christ and sermons by Bernard of Clairvaux), and 
rather tedious. The first definitive Latin edition of the Meditations was 
produced only in 1997, by Mary Stallings-Taney (Meditationes Vitae 
Christi). 

The marked contrast between these highly engaging scenes and the inter- 
polation of lengthy passages from Bernard of Clairvaux's sermons has led 
Sarah McNamer to argue that the longer Latin text is a later version of a 
much shorter one written by an Italian Franciscan nun in the mid-1300s, 
most notably in “The Origins of the Meditationes Vitae Cbristi," 905—955. 
See her Meditations on tbe Life of Christ: The Short Italian Text tor a trans- 
lation and commentary of the Italian text she has reconstructed. McNam- 
er's work has been the subject of intense criticism by her contemporaries 
in medieval history; Michelle Karnes, for instance, has been quite vocal in 
arguing in favor of the longer Latin text as the original. See *Exercising the 
Imagination: The Meditationes vitae Christi and Stimulus amoris" in her 
Imagination, Meditation, and Cognition in the Middle Ages. 

The pictures from a wonderfully illustrated Italian manuscript of the first 
two thirds of the text are well worth a look; they are published, along with 
an English translation of the extant manuscript, in Meditations on the Life 
of Christ: An Illustrated Manuscript of tbe Fourteentb Century. 

The text here continues to reference the life of Francis of Assisi: “How do 
you think blessed Francis arrived at so great an abundance of virtues and 
so lucid an understanding of the Scriptures? ... He was so ardently drawn 
toward that life that his own life became a mirror resemblance of Christ's 
life.” Prologue to the Meditations, 3. Here and elsewhere I follow Stallings- 
Taney’s Latin edition, translated as Meditations on the Life of Christ. 

For an extended discussion of this topic, see Christina Van Dyke “The Will 
and Love" in my forthcoming A Hidden Wisdom: Self-Knowledge, Reason, 
Love, Persons, and Immortality in Medieval Contemplatives. 
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48 A number of feminist scholars have argued that these exceptions actually 
uphold rather than subvert patriarchal norms. See, e.g., Mary Daly's The 
Church and the Second Sex and Rosemary Radford Ruether's Sexism and 
God-talk: Towards a Feminist Theology. 

49 Caroline Walker Bynum’s groundbreaking and exhaustive study of this topic 
remains a classic: “Jesus as Mother” in Jesus as Mother: Studies in the Spir- 
ituality of the High Middle Ages. 

50 Bernard of Clairvaux Sermones in Cantica Canticorum, 23.2. For an ex- 
tensive discussion of Bernard's views on the topic, see Walker Bynum's 1977 
*Jesus as Mother and Abbot as Mother: Some Themes in Twelfth-Century 
Cistercian Writing,” 257-284, which forms the basis for her 1982 study. 

51 The Pagina is written in Latin, although we have other works of Marguerite 
d'Oingt in which she writes in Franco-Provencal. 

52. Margaret of Oingt The Writings of Margaret of Oingt, Medieval Prioress 
and Mystic (d. 1310), 31. 

53 Ibid., 31. 

$4 Julian of Norwich The Showings of Julian of Norwich: A New Translation, 
165-166. 

55 Ibid., 166. For a discussion of the respects in which Christ's blood is taken to 
resemble breastmilk (and vice versa), see Elizabeth Robertson's “Medieval 
Medical Views of Women and Female Spirituality in the Ancrene Wisse and 
Julian of Norwich’s Showings,” 142-167. 

56 Julian of Norwich The Showings of Julian of Norwich: A New Transla- 
tion, 166. 

57 Ibid., 59. 

58 See, e.g., the so-called “Sister Catherine Treatise” for an influential de- 
scription of mystical death and its consequences; Catherine of Siena is also 
described by her confessor, Raymond of Capua, as having suffered a mystic 
death. 

59 See Grace Jantzen’s Power, Gender, and Christian Mysticism for one of the 
most influential modern discussions of this topic. 

60 Simone de Beauvoir The Second Sex, 624. 

61 Marguerite d'Oingt Letters, 64—65. 

62. For a discussion of this request and its significance in its own time, see Eliz- 
abeth Robertson “Medieval Medical Views of Women and Female Spiritu- 
ality in the Ancrene Wisse and Julian of Norwich’s Showings.” 

63 Margaret Ebner Major Works, 100. 

64 See, for instance, Angela of Foligno Memorial, Book IX. 

65 Julian of Norwich The Showings of Julian of Norwich: A New Transla- 
tion, 168. 
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8 Separated Souls 


Disability in the Intermediate 
State 


Mark K. Spencer 


Introduction 


While contemporary accounts of impairment and disability deal with 
bodily and cognitive impairments and disabilities, medieval treatments 
had a wider scope. They considered how impairment and disability 
would be found in the separated soul, the human soul separated from 
the body during the intermediate state, the period after death and prior 
to the resurrection.! In this chapter, I first consider medieval treatments 
of cognitive impairments and disabilities in the separated soul; for exam- 
ple, on some views, separated souls are unable to draw new knowledge 
from material things. Second, I consider treatments of impairments and 
disabilities that result from the separated soul’s relations to the body; for 
example, on some views, separated souls are lacking in well-being due to 
the lack of the body. For both sets of treatments, souls are considered im- 
paired or disabled if they lack some ability had by a soul in the natural, 
embodied state or if they lack some ability that human souls ought to 
have by nature. I follow contemporary models in distinguishing impair- 
ment (an abnormality, a lack, or dysfunction that is internal to a subject 
and that diminishes functioning relative to some end) from disability 
(a loss of opportunity to take part in a typical human life).^ 

In some ways, as we shall see, medieval treatments of the separated 
soul parallel contemporary models of disability and treatments of the 
relation between disability and well-being. By examining these paral- 
lels, we can better understand how medievals thought about disability, 
human nature, flourishing, cognition, autonomy, and dependence. The 
medievals largely held normative accounts of human functioning that, in 
many respects, appear false or discriminatory in light of contemporary 
disability theory. In order to understand medieval views on disability 
and their parallels to contemporary thinking about disability, without 
the false or discriminatory aspects of their theories intruding too much 
on our attention, we need an application outside the areas covered by 
contemporary thinking about disability. This is provided by discussions 
of the separated soul. 
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This chapter considers three broad contemporary models. First is the 
medical model, on which disability is constituted only by an impairment 
internal to the subject, a view generally rejected by contemporary think- 
ers as potentially discriminatory and as failing to attend to key features 
of the lives and experiences of persons with impairments. Second is the 
social model, on which disability is constituted not by physical or cog- 
nitive impairment alone but by the impaired subject being situated in a 
social setting that fails to accommodate or aid him or her in taking part 
in the typical course of social life. Third is the cultural model, on which 
disabilities or impairments are to be celebrated as the grounding for new 
cultures and cultural identities, and as challenges to narrow conceptions 
of normality - and, hence, on which terms like “impairment” and “dis- 
ability” lose their standard negative connotations and uses. Generally, in 
the contemporary literature, the latter two models are generally taken as 
opposed to the view of disability found in the medical model. 

In this chapter, I contrast two groups of views of disability in the sep- 
arated soul, which follow from two metaphysics of the person and the 
soul. First are the views of some Dominicans and Jesuits, with a special 
focus on Thomas Aquinas, but also including Albert the Great, Bernard 
of Trilia, and Francisco Suarez, who argue that there are disabilities in 
separated souls, regardless of the aids provided to them. Second are the 
views of some Franciscans, especially Bonaventure, Matthew of Aquas- 
parta, and John Duns Scotus, who argue for fewer impairments 1n the 
soul than the first view posits. Despite their differences, both views 
emphasize how consideration of the intermediate state reveals abilities 
of the human soul that could not be discovered through an examination 
of this life — that is, what appears to be impairment or disability in the 
loss of the body reveals what is truly natural to us. Especially in the first 
section, I restrict my attention mostly to the natural abilities of the soul, 
which the soul has apart from grace or glory, beatitude or damnation. 


Cognitive Disability and Impairment in 
the Separated Soul 


Thomas Aquinas and His Followers 


On Aquinas's view, like most medieval views, human death is a result 
of original sin. Due to oppositions among the elements from which they 
are composed, human bodies, if left to themselves, break down, leading 
to bodily defects and death. Human persons were created in a state of 
original justice, in which a divine gift prevented this breakdown from 
occurring. With original sin, this gift was removed, and nature took its 
course. Hence, existing in a separated state is part of the punishment 
for sin. 
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On Aquinas’s view, the separated soul is impaired because it cannot 
exercise all the functions it has by nature. He thinks that we need to 
know the correct metaphysics of the person and the soul before we can 
know what its impairments or disabilities are; hence, in the next few 
paragraphs, I discuss some key aspects of his metaphysics of human per- 
sons and souls. On Aquinas’s view, the separated soul is not a human 
person.” A person is a rational substance with a complete nature, unable 
to become part of another.? (See Chapter 3, by Scott M. Williams, for 
more discussion of what it is to be a person.) But a soul is a form, a mere 
part of the whole human person, who is essentially composed of form 
and matter, and it lacks a complete nature. A *form" is a non-material 
aspect of a being in virtue of which it has some structure or content. By 
our human soul or form, we have the structure of being human. One of 
Aquinas's fundamental principles is that action follows being: one acts 
on the basis of one's nature, that is, on the basis of what one is.Ó Since I 
experience myself as able to act both in the body (e.g., by sensing) and 
in the soul (e.g., by thinking), my nature includes both soul and matter,’ 
and so my separated soul will not be me. Though it is not actually a part 
of a larger whole when separated, it retains an aptitude to inform matter 
and it retains its nature of being a part.? The soul has an orientation to- 
ward being part of a person that is thwarted in the separated state; this 
lack of actualization of a basic tendency of the soul is the basis for many 
of the soul’s disabilities, on Aquinas’s view. 

Aquinas distinguishes two principles in creatures, essence or nature, 
by which a being is of some kind, and act of existence (esse), the actual- 
Ity by which it exists. In creatures lower than us, esse directly actualizes 
the whole being. But in us, esse first (in an ontological, not temporal, 
sense of priority) actualizes the soul, and then the soul gives existence to 
the body.” There is a sense, then, in which human souls exist in a more 
primary sense than human persons. Because the soul has existence in 
itself, it subsists, it is not dependent on the body for its existence, and it 
continues to exist after death." 

On this view, the separated soul is impaired fundamentally because it 
lacks the whole of which it is a part and to which it is ordered to give its 
esse; all other impairments follow on this one. This view parallels the 
contemporary medical model of disability, according to which impair- 
ment constitutes disability, regardless of the subject's environment.!! On 
Aquinas's principles, our activity (or lack thereof) follows our nature, 
and so all we need to know in order to determine if a being is disabled 
is whether it can fully actualize all the potencies of its nature. Since 
the separated soul cannot, it is disabled. Just as the medical model is 
generally criticized in contemporary disability literature for its failure 
to attend to lived experience in its actual context, so we might think of 
Aquinas’s view as failing to attend adequately to the environment and 
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community in which the separated soul lives — something that is better 
attended to by Franciscan thinkers, as we shall see. 

All powers that had an organ as their subject are lacking to the sep- 
arated soul. The subject of a power is what performs its action or is 
affected in virtue of the power.!^ Sensitive powers, including external 
senses, common sense, imagination, and memory (the ability to store 
and remember past sensible events); cogitative power (the ability to con- 
sider particular features of sensible beings); and sensitive appetites all 
have organs as their subjects. Accordingly, the separated soul cannot 
perform the acts of these powers. The soul retains the disposition to 
give rise to these powers should it again inform matter - in Aquinas's 
terminology, these powers remain in the separated soul “virtually” or 
“in root,” but not *actually."!? Aquinas contrasts his view to the Pla- 
tonic view that sense perception involves one act in the body and one in 
the soul, the latter remaining in the separated soul.'* All sensitive acts 
involve receiving forms of particular material things, known as “sensi- 
ble species," that are carried by material media. For example, hearing 
involves receiving forms carried by sound waves, and seeing involves 
receiving forms carried by light waves. Since sensitive acts always involve 
material interactions, they require material organs." 

Strictly speaking, the inability to perform sensory acts is not an im- 
pairment for the soul, since these acts never belong to the soul, but 
rather to bodily organs. But this inability leads to an impairment. On 
Aquinas's view, with the intellect, a power belonging to the soul, we 
think about universal concepts, concepts that apply to many things. We 
form concepts on the basis of what we sense. Our brains join together 
the forms taken in through the senses into a composite sense image or 
*phantasm." We intellectually draw out of this image everything that 
can be considered universally about the kind of thing we are consider- 
ing. Without phantasms, we could not gain new intellectual knowledge. 
We also need to picture phantasms as examples to aid us in intellectual 
thinking. Since the separated soul lacks union with a brain, it cannot do 
any of those things. 

For the content of intellectual knowledge to be drawn from material 
things, the forms of those material things have to be rendered intelligi- 
ble. On Aquinas's view, this requires that they be separated from matter 
and so rendered immaterial. This can only occur in stages. Material 
things are only sensible, not even potentially intelligible or able to be un- 
derstood universally. The intellect can only draw information from what 
is potentially intelligible. Forms (or *species") received in the senses and 
phantasms are progressively more immaterial, more separated from a 
basis in matter, than forms in material thing exterior to the human per- 
son. Phantasms, the compilations of sensory information in our brains, 
are potentially intelligible. Aquinas does not posit a sharp division be- 
tween material and immaterial things, but rather he posits a series of 
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grades of immateriality. The separated intellect does not have these in- 
termediate grades of immateriality at its disposal and so has no way to 
draw information from material beings. It would seem to follow that the 
separated soul cannot understand or gain new knowledge at all.!° 

But, since action follows being, no being can exist and be deprived of 
its natural activity.!’ Since it can naturally exist without the body, the 
separated soul must be able to act. Aquinas argues that action follows 
not only upon the nature of a being but on its “mode” of being. Our 
souls can exist in two modes: our esse can either actualize the whole 
composite through the soul or it can just actualize the soul. Two modes 
of action follow upon these modes of being, although the soul retains the 
same nature in either mode. When embodied, the soul gains new knowl- 
edge by turning to phantasms and abstracting intelligible species, which 
allow it to know the natures of sensible things. But when separated and 
so not directed toward bodies in its being, it gains new knowledge by 
turning to separate substances, that is, the angels and God.!? Angels 
know lower beings, on Aquinas's view, by receiving forms infused into 
their intellects by God or by higher angels. God understands creatures 
practically, as things to be made; his ideas represent everything in beings 
that are to be made. God causes likenesses or species of these ideas in an- 
gels’ and separated souls’ intellects. Since these species represent every- 
thing about lower creatures, including their singularity and materiality, 
immaterial intellects can, through these species, understand individual 
beings, not just their natures." 

Some Thomists like Francis Sylvester of Ferrara argued that while 
there is a sense in which the separated state is natural to the soul in that 
no being can be without its natural act, strictly speaking, the separated 
soul’s mode of knowing is contrary to its natural ordering toward phan- 
tasms.~” This view again parallels the medical model: the soul’s impair- 
ments constitute its disability, even though it has entered into a society 
that provides it with the aid it needs to perform its natural act. 

But Ferrara’s view is not Aquinas’s. Rather, for Aquinas, there is a 
deeper sense in which the new mode of gaining knowledge is natural to 
the soul.^! The human soul is essentially the border between the corpo- 
real and incorporeal realms. When in the body, it naturally turns toward 
the corporeal world tor knowledge, and when separated, it naturally 
turns to the incorporeal world.^^ As Bernard of Trilia explains in de- 
fending this view, when the soul is in the body, the agent intellect (the 
power by which we draw information from the senses and form con- 
cepts) is turned towards the body, actualizing the intelligibility poten- 
tially contained in phantasms and the potential intellect (the power by 
which we receive intelligible species). But when separated from the body, 
this light just actualizes the potential intellect, rendering it prepared to 
receive influence from above.^? The agent intellect also activates species 
and habits retained in the soul from embodied life.** 
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Aquinas, following Albert, gives an experience-based defense for the 
claim that the separated soul naturally receives concepts from higher 
beings when it is separated from the body. When our minds are not at- 
tending to our bodies, as when we are dreaming or are temperate, then 
we more readily receive knowledge of higher things: dreamers receive 
prophecies, and temperate persons more readily attend to concepts. Ex- 
trapolating from this, when entirely separated from the body, the soul 
will entirely be able to attend to what is higher.^ It will have perfect 
self-knowledge; the body obscures intellectual self-awareness, and since 
the body will not be present, nothing will distract the soul from knowing 
itself.^^ Some contemporary disability theorists argue that the impair- 
ment of certain abilities leads to the heightening of others or to alter- 
native abilities.^/ Aquinas affirms this for the separated soul but goes 
further: while the separated soul is in a worse condition than the em- 
bodied soul with regard to being a mere part, it is in a better and freer 
condition with regard to its intellectual nature.^? We see this further in 
Bernard of Trilia's argument that the separated soul cannot engage in 
discursive reasoning, since that requires turning to phantasms, but this 
Is an improvement in the soul's understanding: it directly and intuitively 
understands things, without needing to move from premises to conclu- 
sions.^^ By calling this cognition *intuitive," he means that that the soul 
erasps beings in themselves, rather than just knowing about beings or 
knowing that certain things are the case about those beings. 

One might object that a single power cannot both turn to phantasms 
and to infused intelligible species, since there seems to be nothing in 
common between these two kinds of understanding. But Bernard argues 
that in both cases, the intellect aims at immaterial objects; the phantasm 
in the former case is just the “terminus” of its gaze, not its essential ob- 
ject.^? This resembles a key claim of the contemporary cultural theory 
of disability: what appears to be an impairment sometimes shows that 
what we often take to be normative is not normative at all.?! 

The new mode of cognition in the separated soul is outside the soul’s 
nature (praeter naturam) insofar as the soul is oriented to be a part of a 
soul-matter composite.?^ But, as Francisco Suárez argues in explaining 
Aquinas's view, God's infusion of intelligible species is due to the sepa- 
rated soul, since no being can be deprived of its natural act.?? Impaired 
with respect to its natural embodied state, the separated soul enters a 
new social environment where it is aided by other persons, and so its 
impairment is partially overcome, and it is at least less disabled. This 
resembles contemporary social models of disability.?^ On Aquinas’ view, 
God gives to each being those aids necessary for it to be able perform 
its natural act, so long as it exists. In the separated state, this requires 
a sort of *prosthesis," infused species. Aquinas in particular argues for 
this prosthesis for the sake of the souls of infants. If separated souls only 
knew through species acquired in this life (as the Franciscan Richard of 
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Middleton held), then those souls would know nothing and so could not 
join in community with other separated souls and angels. This would 
deprive them of their natural act. For their sake, God must infuse species 
into souls after death.” 

Despite these social aids, Aquinas insisted, increasingly over his career, 
on the cognitive disability of the separated soul. One of his fundamental 
principles is that whatever is received is received in the manner of the 
recipient. So, even though God infuses species into the soul, the soul can 
only receive those species in a confused and obscure manner, due to its 
weakness and natural need to turn to phantasms to cognize perfectly. 
Separated cognition, while better in itself as compared to embodied cog- 
nition, is not better for the human soul.? Still, it is not bad for us to have 
this higher cognition, even 1f it exceeds our typical embodied cognitive 
capacity. The separated state reveals what is actually natural to us: we are 
not just material beings but also participate in spiritual being. Although 
the Thomistic account has limited parallels to the contemporary social 
model of disability, it includes the caution that while aids must be pro- 
vided to prevent impairments from becoming disabilities, these aids will 
be received by those who are disabled in their own manner. On Aquinas's 
view, impairments always constitute disabilities to some extent. 

Although, on Aquinas's view, infused species allow the soul to think 
about material singulars directly, the soul can only use infused species 
to think about those singulars to which it had some connection during 
embodied life or those to which it is directed by God's revelation.?/ As 
we have seen, it is unable to investigate the physical world and come 
to cognize new singular beings under its own power. The soul gains 
connection to material singulars during this life in the following way. 
Although with the intellect we primarily grasp universals, we also grasp 
our acts of applying these universals to singular-sensed beings and phan- 
tasms and our acts of willing particular actions. By grasping these acts, 
we can intellectually think about the individual material beings we en- 
counter.?? Like universal knowledge and habits of intellect and will, this 
knowledge of individuals can be retained in the human soul while in 
the separated state. On this basis, the separated soul would be able to 
think about people, places, things, and experiences that it thought about 
during embodied life. But, lacking sensory powers like imagination, it 
would be unable to picture them. Furthermore, while in infused species, 
souls have the *prostheses" necessary to not only think about material 
singulars but also directly grasp them, separated souls are too weak to 
grasp currently existing material singulars (say, to grasp what is going 
on right now with their loved ones) without divine aid. This is because, 
on Aquinas's view, we can naturally use intellectual ideas to understand 
really existing material things only through the mediation of phantasms 
and senses.?? Union with the body is for the good of the soul, and phan- 
tasms are not just occasions for understanding or a starting point for 
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gaining knowledge^" but are needed for perfect natural use of our in- 
tellectual knowledge. If we are essentially embodied, then the separated 
soul is lacking a key good for its well-being, and no aid provided by 
prostheses or society can remedy this. 

Despite these disabilities, Aquinas insists that separated souls enjoy 
many cognitive benefits. One such benefit is a last point of comparison 
with contemporary disability theory. As we have seen, separated souls 
have perfect self-knowledge. Since each human soul is of the same species 
as other human souls, each images the others. So, by considering itself, 
it can thereby consider all others. Furthermore, each soul can receive 
intelligible species from and thereby directly consider other souls.*! On 
this view, these species do not just allow thinking about other human 
souls but mediate direct awareness of those human souls. As a result, che 
separated human souls can enter into perfect community with one an- 
other. Some cultural disability theorists argue that some disabilities are 
to be celebrated for the cultures they produce.^^ There is cause for such 
celebration among separated souls. Suárez emphasizes this point: most 
of his arguments regarding the separated soul's cognition are based on 
the claim that souls require whatever will allow them to enter into more 
perfect society with one another, since this is most fitting for intellectual 
agents. On this view, in a way that somewhat anticipates contemporary 
concerns, those persons with cognitive impairments are always intellec- 
tual agents, and are always capable of entering society in some way, and 
so require what is necessary for doing so.^? *Entering into society" need 
not involve actually cognitively contributing to society but involves be- 
ing recognized, accepted, and assisted as a person with a nature capable 
of participating in spiritual goods. 

Suárez agrees with Aquinas that separated souls receive infused spe- 
cies but contends against Aquinas that God can make species adapted to 
our weakness, through which we can perfectly cognize angels and mate- 
rial singulars, since this would allow us to enter into more perfect com- 
munity with others, thereby overcoming our cognitive impairments.^^ 
He draws reasons for this from the Franciscans, to whom I now turn. 


The Franciscans 


Franciscan thinkers of the late thirteenth and early 14th centuries agree 
with Aquinas that the separated soul is not a person, though their meta- 
physics of the soul differs from his, as do the consequences they draw 
regarding the soul’s impairment and disability. Most of them argue 
that the separated soul is capable of directly grasping and drawing new 
knowledge from material singulars, engaging in discursive reasoning, 
and remembering material singulars from embodied life, and they re- 
ject the view that the soul must receive infused intelligible species to 
engage in cognition. This tradition of thinking was initiated by John of 
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La Rochelle's mid-13th century Summa de anima and by the Summa 
Halensis, begun by Alexander of Hales and completed by others. These 
texts follow the pseudo-Augustinian text De spiritu et anima in arguing 
that while external senses like vision and hearing are not in the sepa- 
rated soul, the interior senses are in the separated soul insofar as they 
have a part belonging to the rational part of the soul, although their part 
belonging to the sensitive part of the soul is lost at death.*? This view, as 
we saw, was rejected by Aquinas. 

Subsequent Franciscan thinkers continue the claim that the separated 
soul has cognitive powers for gaining knowledge from material singu- 
lars. Among the Franciscans, a guiding principle is that a higher power, 
like the intellect, is capable of everything of which a lower power, like 
the senses, is capable, but in a more excellent way.*° On this view, the 
soul is not impaired by lacking powers that require organs, though, as 
we shall see further in the next part of the chapter, the soul is impaired 
by lacking the body altogether, and the separated soul’s impairments 
and disabilities all result from that lack, rather than from lacking sen- 
sory and other bodily powers. In a way similar to the parallel drawn to 
contemporary concerns at the end of the last section, this Franciscan 
principle invites us to consider that even in the cognitively impaired, 
apparently absent lower capabilities can still be regarded as present in 
some sense in higher cognitive powers, and ways must be found to treat 
such persons in accord with this. 

The Franciscans generally reject Aquinas’s views that the human in- 
tellect naturally requires phantasms and that soul and body are united 
for the soul’s good. Rather, soul and body are united for the good of the 
whole composite person. The lack of phantasms in the separated soul is 
not a cognitive impairment for the separated soul itself or its cognition. 
Rather, it just implies a lack of interconnections among sensory and in- 
tellectual powers. These interconnections are goods for the composite, 
not for the soul in itself.^/ Once again, considering the separated state 
reveals things about the soul that would not otherwise be known. Just 
by looking at embodied life, we might (like Aquinas) have thought that 
these interconnections are essential to the soul or to cognition. But re- 
flecting further on the separated state shows that they are not essential. 

In general, as Richard Cross has suggested, Franciscan thinking about 
impairment and disability has some limited parallels to the contempo- 
rary social model of disability.^? I have mentioned (and will discuss fur- 
ther below) that the Franciscans hold that the soul’s lack of a body is an 
impairment. On their view (and on the social model), an impairment 
like this would only constitute a disability if the separated soul were in 
a milieu that rendered it incapable of performing cognitive acts. But on 
their view the separated soul always fits with any environment in which 
it finds itself, including with other persons, such that it can effectively 
cognize on its own, and so it is never disabled. All environments and 
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societies in which the separated soul can exist provide it with what it 
needs to perform acts of cognition. 

Bonaventure is typical of Franciscan views on the separated soul's 
cognition. On his view, the separated soul’s intellect can perceive ma- 
terial singulars present to it, as the external senses did during embod- 
ied life. The intellect can remember absent material things, including 
with images, as the internal senses did during embodied life. And it can 
consider universals abstractly, as it did during embodied life. The sepa- 
rated intellect is freer in its activity than the embodied intellect. While it 
lacks benefits such as those it had by ordering and using bodily powers, 
Bonaventure insists this is not an imperfection (imperfectio) in the soul 
in itself — it is not, in contemporary language, an impairment to the 
soul's activity.^^ This is all affirmed by other Franciscans, such as John 
Pecham and Roger Marston. They explain how the intellect can perceive 
material things without the senses: material things do not act upon it, 
but the separated soul forms intelligible species in itself when it 1s in the 
presence of a material thing." 

These views are developed by Matthew of Aquasparta in his Ozaes- 
tiones disputatae de anima separata, which defended what he held was 
the traditional Augustinian and biblical view on the soul, and which 
supported the condemnations of Thomistic and Averroistic views made 
by the bishop of Paris in 1277.?! Like most of his contemporaries (except 
Richard of Middleton),?^ Matthew holds that the separated soul can 
gain new knowledge, again on the grounds that were matters otherwise, 
the souls of infants would not know anything and would not have so- 
ciety with others. Matthew presumes that the separated soul is not dis- 
abled in a social sense and so must be able to gain knowledge. 

But he rejects Aquinas's view that the separated soul gains new knowl- 
edge through infused species. First, he thinks that view is contrary to 
Scripture, especially the parable of Dives and Lazarus (Lk. 16:19—31), 
which he contends represents souls gaining new knowledge from other 
creatures, not by infusion. Second, he finds Aquinas's view unfitting for 
several reasons. First, the separated state is a punishment, and so no new 
powers or modes of cognition should be able to come to be in it. Every- 
thing in the separated soul must have already been in the embodied soul, 
though some powers manifested in the separated soul, like being able to 
cognize angels directly, are obscured in the embodied state because our 
attention 1s absorbed by the body and phantasms. Second, if all souls 
received infused species, then the damned would receive gifts from God. 
Third, the blessed would be unable to gain their own knowledge but 
would be entirely dependent on others; this would make them worse off 
than demons, who he says can gain knowledge directly from material 
singulars.?? This last argument fails to address Aquinas's view that cog- 
nition through infused species and through aid from others is natural 
and even a better form of cognition than embodied cognition. 
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On Matthew’s view, material beings act upon the soul only in a certain 
respect. He explains this claim by drawing on the tradition of positing 
spiritual senses in the soul, a tradition that includes, among his con- 
temporaries, the Franciscans Alexander of Hales and Bonaventure, and 
the Victorine Thomas Gallus.?^ These spiritual senses are powers in the 
soul in itself whereby it experiences material things in a quasi-sensory, 
non-abstractive way. By these senses, on Matthew's view, it “coheres” 
with and draws sensible species from physical media. On this basis, the 
intellect forms in itself intelligible species of these sensed objects."? The 
initial experiential, quasi-sensory step of being *excited" by species of 
material things, prior to the intellect forming species in itself, ensures 
that the separated soul's knowledge corresponds to what is around. 
This step was missing in the views of Bonaventure and Pecham.? Mat- 
thew insists on the soul's ability to gain new knowledge from things 
present to it for a reason consonant with the social model of disability: 
the soul should be able, despite the loss of the body, to cohere with its 
environment. 

John Duns Scotus does not take up the spiritual senses tradition. 
Rather, he, along with the Franciscan William of Ockham, holds that 
the human intellect, both in the embodied and in the separated states, 
can intuitively grasp material singulars, that is, grasp them as present 
and existing, by grasping contingent propositions about existing individ- 
uals. Furthermore, the intellect retains memories of material singulars 
from embodied life, not by retaining images of them but by grasping 
and retaining propositions about one's sensory acts and their objects.?/ 
As we have seen, Scotus thinks that needing and using phantasms is a 
perfection of the composite, not the soul. The soul lacks this perfection 
of embodied cognition. While there is a kind of perfection in separated 
knowing insofar as it is like superior, angelic cognition, it is not, con- 
trary to Aquinas, a positive perfection. Rather, separated cognition 1s 
only a “permissive perfection,” that is, a necessary condition for a pos- 
itive perfection, though the positive perfection of superior cognition 1s 
found only in the angels. For Scotus, no cognitive impairment or disabil- 
ity accrues to the separated soul, but also no new perfections or modes 
of cognition accrue to it.?? 

Differences between Scotus and Aquinas are rooted in their different 
metaphysics of the soul. As we have seen, Aquinas holds that the sepa- 
rated soul’s esse is also the composite’s esse; hence, in its being and in the 
action that follows upon its being, the soul is oriented to the body and 
impaired without it. For Scotus, the esse of a being is really identical to 
that being. The human soul’s esse is not the same as the human compos- 
ite’s esse but is part of the composite’s esse. On Scotus’s view, as opposed 
to Aquinas’s, the soul in its own being is independent of and really distinct 
from the composite. Since the human soul’s mode of being is the same 
whether it is embodied or separated, human operations of thinking and 
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willing (which follow upon the soul’s being) belong to it in either state." 


On Aquinas’s view, given that action follows being, if the soul leaves the 
embodied mode of being and knowing, then it enters the angels’ mode 
of being and of knowing. Scotus rejects any entailment between claims 
about something's mode of being and claims about its mode of action; 
he allows that the separated soul becomes like the angels in being, but he 
sees no reason to think that this entails anything about how it knows.9" 
What these views have in common is an implicit recognition that in or- 
der to know what is an impairment or a disability, we must know not 
only about how a subject fits into the environment but also about the be- 
ing of the immediate subject (either an organ or the soul) of the posited 
disability and how it relates to the whole person. 

Like other Franciscans, Scotus rejects Aquinas's view that separated 
souls gain knowledge about material singulars through infused intelli- 
gible species. Like Matthew, Scotus sees Aquinas's view as debasing the 
nature of the soul: he holds that Aquinas's view makes the separated 
soul worse off than a rock, since rocks can, without special assistance 
from God or angels, perform their natural operation, but the separated 
soul on Aquinas's view can only perform its operation with the prosthe- 
sis of infused species. All the scholastics in this debate agree that any 
existing being can perform its natural acts, but Scotus sees Aquinas's 
view as entailing the denial of this principle. For Aquinas, prostheses — 
aids from other persons — can make an act more perfect than an act 
performed under one's own power. For Scotus, this seems to not be the 
case, at least with regard to the separated soul.?^ Aquinas's account of 
our nature entails that prostheses like infused species perfect us or open 
up aspects of our nature otherwise inaccessible, while Scotus's account 
of our nature entails that they do not perfect us, nor are they necessary 
for perfect cognitive activity. 

Scotus argues that since the separated soul retains species and proposi- 
tions acquired during embodied life, and since it can acquire new species 
under its own power, then species infused by God would be superflu- 
ous.®? He rejects Aquinas's response to such an objection that infused 
species, coming as they do from God's creative ideas rather than acquired 
from material things, are a different kind of species from those gained 
from singulars. He furthermore rejects Aquinas's claim that species in 
material things must be gradually rendered more immaterial, such that 
only the phantasm has the requisite grade of immateriality for the intel- 
lect to use for abstraction. Phantasms, he reasons, are material things, 
so 1f our agent intellect can abstract from them, then it can also abstract 
from material things directly. On Scotus's view, the intellect can natu- 
rally grasp any creature. If there is an intelligible object present to the 
intellect, then these are jointly sufficient conditions for intuitive cog- 
nition, whether in the embodied or in the separated states. Intuitive 
cognition produces intelligible species in the intellect, and these, along 
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with agent and possible intellect, are sufficient for later abstractive 
cognition — that is, cognition that prescinds from presence and existence.9^ 

William of Ockham agrees with these basic claims but rejects the need 
for species. Rather, the presence of the object to a functioning intellect is 
sufficient for intuitive cognition and simultaneous abstractive cognition. 
These generate a disposition (habitus) for later cognition, and this allows 
later abstractive thinking about the object when it is no longer present.9?? 
In these ways, the Franciscans affirm that every cognitive act that soul 
can perform in the embodied state can also be performed when separated. 


The Separated Soul’s Desire for the Body 
and Its Well-Being 


So far, we have considered cognitive impairments and disabilities in the 
separated soul. But on many medieval views, the separated soul is more 
fundamentally impaired or disabled because it lacks the body. In this 
section, I consider these views, which parallel aspects of some contempo- 
rary thinking about relations between disability and well-being. Current 
disability theorists draw on dominant contemporary theories of well- 
being, especially experience-based theories, on which well-being is de- 
termined by experiential quality; desire-based theories, on which well- 
being is determined by fulfillment of desires; and objective list theories, 
on which well-being is determined by whether certain objective goods 
have been attained.9 Even more than in considerations of cognitive dis- 
abilities, accounts of the separated soul to the body show how the medie- 
vals thought of flourishing and impairment as entirely dependent on our 
nature — a view challenged by social and cultural models of disability, 
and thus perhaps in tension with aspects of medievals’ own views that 
parallel those models. 


Thomas Aquinas 


As we have seen, Aquinas holds that the soul is naturally ordered to give 
its esse to the body, an ordering that grounds its need to use sensory 
phantasms in cognition. On Aquinas’s view, these orderings toward the 
body are for the soul’s good. Hence, lack of a body constitutes a disabil- 
ity in itself and not just as grounding cognitive impairments. Why this is 
can be understood by considering the beatific vision. For Aquinas (and 
other Dominicans, including Albert), seeing God fulfills the intellect’s 
desire in the sense that everything that belongs to the “substance” (esse) 
of happiness is present in the beatified separated soul. However, not all 
that belongs to the full well-being (bene esse) of its happiness is present 
there. Certain accidents proper to happiness are missing in the separated 
state. Full human happiness requires the body. For this reason, the soul 
experiences the lack of the body as a disability. 
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On Aquinas's view, even beatified separated souls fall short of full 
well-being on all three contemporary standards of well-being. However, 
the separated soul can have greater well-being than it had when it was 
embodied. Though the beatified soul could not receive more happiness 
from God than it has received, this happiness could be had to a greater 
extent 1f it were shared with the body - that is, happiness could be had 
in more ways if it were not merely intellectual happiness but also sen- 
sory happiness. The beatified soul longs to share its happiness with the 
body; while it is entirely fulfilled insofar as it is an intellectual entity, it 
is not entirely fulfilled insofar as it is intrinsically oriented to inform the 
body. When the medievals discuss what the separated soul longs to do, 
they mean both a natural orientation of the soul toward the body and 
a conscious desire. While Aquinas recognizes that not all impairments, 
such as blindness, necessarily involve an awareness of or missing of what 
one lacks, in the case of the separated soul, one misses and desires what 
one lacks. Prostheses like infused species and the presence of God to the 
intellect cannot overcome its intrinsic disabilities. The separated soul 
cannot attend as well as it could to the good present to it because it longs 
to give happiness to the body. While it has the sum of all goods, it does 
not have those goods in every way that it can. It lacks an objective good 
and something that it desires and so, as a result of its disability, 1s lacking 
in well-being.°’ 


The Franciscans 


Multiple theories about the separated soul’s well-being can result from 
the Franciscans’ metaphysics of the soul. As we have seen, on these views, 
the soul does not strive to give its own esse to the body. Joining with the 
body is good for the soul only insofar as the soul is part of a whole per- 
son. Bonaventure argues that it is more dignified to be actually a part 
of a person than separated from that whole, especially since separation 
is a punishment. Nevertheless, when in the beatific vision, the separated 
soul does not have a disabled condition (conditionem deteriorem) with 
regard to its well-being (bene esse), since it enjoys God. This is the case 
even though the soul essentially does desire to unite to the body, since 
not being in a whole person is a disabled condition with regard to its 
natural being (esse naturae). This view is an analogue of contemporary 
disability theories that hold that, even when a good on an objective list 
is absent, a subject can be fulfilled subjectively or by desire fulfillment.°° 

Matthew of Aquasparta, by contrast to Bonaventure, holds that the 
lack of a body leads to a defect in the soul’s well-being. On Matthew’s 
view, the soul longs for the body, not because lacking the body results 
in cognitive impairments but because it longs to administer or rule the 
body, and also, as on Bonaventure’s view, because it longs to be a part of 
a whole person and human nature. Unlike on Bonaventure’s view, this 
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lack affects the soul's well-being; unlike on Aquinas's view, something 
essential, and not merely something accidental for happiness, is missing 
even in the beatific vision.?? The soul’s longing for the body distracts the 
soul from fully attending to that vision. When the body is attained again 
in the resurrection, this will not change the object that is seen (1.e., God), 
nor will the body share essentially in that seeing (for we cannot see the 
immaterial God with material eyes). Rather, having the body will allow 
the soul to participate in and attend to its act of seeing God more and 
receive God more completely, because it will no longer be distracted by 
longing for the body. The body is thus a sine qua non cause of perfect 
happiness. Furthermore, the whole person's happiness will be greater 
with the body than the soul's happiness is in itself, since, as on Aquinas's 
view, happiness overflows from the soul into lower powers like sensitive 
appetites. Well-being, on this view, can be impeded by a disability, not 
because overcoming the disability itself increases happiness but because, 
the claim is made, disability renders one less capable of enjoyment." 

On Scotus's view, the union of soul and body is again for the perfec- 
tion of the composite, not the soul. On his view, the soul can be perfected 
without the body. This does not mean that union is merely accidental, as 
Aquinas feared would result from such a claim. Rather, union is essen- 
tial to the whole and for its good./! On this basis, Suárez wrongly says 
that Scotus denies that the soul has an appetite for the body./^ But the 
17th century Scotists Bartholomaeus Mastrius and Bonaventura Belluto 
clarify this point: the soul longs for a perfect, glorified body, not the 
flawed body it once had, but it does have a natural desire for the body 
since it is by nature a form.” Scotus’s position on the separated soul’s 
well-being resembles Bonaventure’s. 


Conclusion 


For the medievals, questions about impairment and disability apply not 
only to human bodies but also to separated human souls. These appli- 
cations lead to some distinctive views about disability and impairment, 
which have some limited parallels to contemporary disability theory, but 
largely draw on principles quite different from those used in contempo- 
rary debates. For example, based on the principle that whatever is re- 
ceived is received in the manner of the recipient, the view was drawn that 
aids given to impaired and disabled subjects will often be received in ways 
that cannot overcome impairment but at times may bestow new perfec- 
tion. The principle that higher powers are capable of everything of which 
lower powers are capable in a more excellent way led to the view that 
impaired and disabled persons must be regarded, then, as always capable 
in some sense of higher cognitive powers, and ways must be found to 
treat them in accord with this. Most importantly, the medievals involved 
in this debate generally held that to know what is a genuine disability 
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and to tell whether a given aid will perfect the subject or open up aspects 
of human nature otherwise inaccessible, we must know the nature of 
the human person, the way that the person in question fits into the en- 
vironment, and the nature of the immediate subject of the disability. We 
must keep such principles in mind in order to understand medieval views 
of disability in themselves, to see the parallels between medieval and 
contemporary thinking about disability, and to allow medieval theories 
to open up new possibilities for thinking about these important issues. 


Notes 


1 Current discussion of the separated soul centers on two questions, neither 
of which are my concern here. First, there is the question of whether the 
separated soul is a person; see my “The Personhood of the Separated Soul,” 
863—912. Second, there is the question of whether a separated state should 
be posited at all, or, rather, whether the soul gains a new, glorified body 
immediately after death; see Matthew Levering, Mary's Bodily Assumption, 
ch. 3. 

2 Barbara Altman, “Disability Definitions, Models, Classifications, and Ap- 
plications,” 104-105. 

3 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae (hereafter, ST) I q. 85 a. 5 and 6. Un- 
less otherwise indicated, citations from Thomas Aquinas are from www. 
corpusthomisticum.org. 

4 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super Sententiis (hereafter, In Sent.) III d. 5 q. 3 
a. 2; ST I, q. 29 a. 1 ad 5. 

5 Thomas Aquinas, In III Sent. d. 5,9. 2, a. 1 ad 25 STI, q. 29, a. 3 ad 4; III 
q. 3 a. 1 ad 2. 

6 Thomas Aquinas, ST I q. 89, a. 1; Quaestio disputata de anima (hereafter, 
ODA), a. 19. 

7 Thomas Aquinas, ST I q. 75, a. 4. 

8 Thomas Aquinas, In III Sent d. 5 q. 3 a. 2. 

9 Thomas Aquinas, ODA, a. 1; ST I q. 76 a. 1; Summa contra gentiles (here- 
after, SCG), II c. 81. 

10 Thomas Aquinas, ST I, q.75, a. 6. 

11 This coheres with what Richard Cross has observed about Aquinas’s ac- 
counts of disability; see “Baptism, Faith and Severe Cognitive Impairment 
in Some Medieval Theologies,” 431-432. 

12 Thomas Aquinas, ODA a. 19. 

13 Thomas Aquinas, ST I q. 77 a. 8; ODA a. 19; Ouaestio disputata de virtu- 
tibus q. 1, a. 4 ad3. 

14 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones de quolibet (hereafter, OO) X a. 4, a. 2. 

15 On sensible species, see throughout Robert Pasnau, Theories of Cognition in 
the Later Middle Ages. 

16 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de veritate (hereafter, DV), q. 19, 
a. 1. According to the editors of the Leonine edition (pp. 565—566) this is 
directed against Bonaventure, who held that the separated intellect can draw 
species directly from material things, and against William of Auvergne, De 
universo I, p. 2, c. 13, who held that the separated soul could gain new 
knowledge by conforming itself to things. For more on these views, see the 
next section. 

17 Thomas Aquinas, OO III q. 9 a. 1. 
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18 Thomas Aquinas, ST I q. 89, a. 15 ODA a. 15; SCG II c. 81; DV q. 19, a. 1; 
In IV Sent d. 50, q. 1, a. 1. 

19 See sources in previous note and Thomas Aquinas, ST I q. 55; g. 89, a. 3-4; 
ODA a. 18, 20. In angels, species are infused into them at their creation; 
Aquinas rejects views, like that of Avicenna or Albert (In IV Sent d. 45 a. 
12, 621), on which human souls have innate species from their origins. This 
view is based on an account of embodied cognitive disability: if everyone 
had innate species, then the blind would have the species needed to under- 
stand colors, but they do not. See ST I q. 89a. 1 ad 3; OO III q. 9 a. 1; DV 
q. 19, a. 2. 

20 Francis Sylvester of Ferrara, Commentary on Summa contra Gentiles, 
II, c. 83, n. 9.2 ad 2, 527. See Serge-Thomas Bonino, “L'âme séparée: 
le paradox de l'anthropologie thomiste,” 77-78, and Mary Rousseau's, 
Toward a Thomistic Philosophy of Death: The Natural Cognition of the 
Separated Soul. 

21 Thomas Aquinas, ODA a.18 ad 11. Some, like Anton Pegis, have argued that 
Aquinas moved from a more positive view of the separated soul's cognition 
in In Sent to a more negative view in ST and ODA. See Anton Pegis, “The 
Separated Soul and Its Nature in St. Thomas Aquinas." Against this view, 
see Jun Inoue's, Oz the Development of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Theory of 
the Knowledge of the Separated Human Soul. The text cited here supports 
Inoue's view to the extent that elements of the positive view remain in Aqui- 
nas’s later texts, but Pegis is correct that there is a move toward positing 
more disability in the separated soul. 

22 Thomas Aquinas, SCG II c. 81. cf. Albert, Summa theologiae II, t. 12, q. 69, 
a. 2, 15-16. 

23 Bernard of Trilia, Quaestiones de cognitio animae separatae a corpore |= 
Quaestiones], a. 1, ad 5, 46-47; a. 2 ad 14, 82-83. cf. Thomas Aquinas, 
ODA, a. 15; DV q. 19 a. 1. 

24 Thomas Aquinas, ST I, q. 89 a.5&6; In IV Sent d. 50, q. 1,a. 2. 

25 Thomas Aquinas, SCG II c. 81; ODA a. 15; In IV Sent d. 50 q. 1 a. 1; Al- 
bert the Great, De bomine, De natura animae rationalis, 2, ad 3, 1n Opera 
Omnia, v. 27:2 (Aschendorff, 2008), 473. Aquinas thinks that we can know 
basically what it's like to be a separated soul on the basis of reasoning from 
our current state. He is opposed to the contention of many contemporary 
disability theorists that only (or primarily) the disabled subject is a position 
to express his or her own situation; see Adrienne Asch and others, *Disabil- 
ity: Health, Well-Being, and Personal Relationships," section 3.4. William 
of Ockham (Quaestiones in librum quartum Sententiarum (Reportatio), 
q. 14, 282) agrees with contemporary theorists: on the basis of our current 
state, we can only know probabilistically what it is like and what disabil- 
Ities are present in the separated soul; only those souls know these things 
first-hand. 

26 Thomas Aquinas, ST I q. 89, a. 2. 

27 Ronald Berger, Introducing Disability Studies, 29-31. 

28 Thomas Aquinas, ST I q. 89, a. 2, ad 1; Bernard, Quaestiones, a. 1 ad 7-8, 
48—49; Francisco Suárez, Disputationes metaphysicae, d. 35, s. 2, n. 7. 

29 Bernard, Quaestiones, a. 4, 141-145. cf. Thomas Aquinas, ODA a. 7 ad 1. 

30 Bernard, Quaestiones, a. 1 ad 3, 44. 

31 Berger, Introducing Disability Studies, 29-31. 

32 Thomas Aquinas, ST I q. 89 a. 1. See Bonino, “L’ame séparée," 78-82 on 
how most later Thomists, e.g., Cajetan and Banez, recognized that Aquinas 
makes this point. 
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33 Francisco Suárez, Quaestiones in De anima (hereafter, ODA), d. 14, q. 4, n. 5. 

34 Altman, *Disability Definitions, Models, Classifications, and Applications," 
103-104; Berger, Introducing Disability Studies, 27-30; Adrienne Asch and 
others, “Disability: Health, Well-Being, and Personal Relationships,” sec- 
tion 2. 

35 Thomas Aquinas, ST I, q. 89, a. 1, ad 3. See Richard of Middleton, In IV 
Sent d. 50 a. 1 q. 2. Others argued in a similar way, e.g., Matthew of Aquas- 
parta (Ouaestiones disputatae de anima separata (hereatter, ODAS), q. 4, 
Henry of Ghent (Ozodlibet 6 q. 8), and Scotus. See Jerome V. Brown, *The 
Knowledge Proper to the Separated Soul: Henry of Ghent and John Duns 
Scotus," 322-323. 

36 Thomas Aquinas, ST I, q. 89, a. 3; ODA a. 18. See Pegis, “The Separated 
Soul and Its Nature in St. Thomas Aquinas." 

37 Thomas Aquinas, ST I q. 89, a. 4. Some later Dominicans, such as Durandus 
of St. Pourcain (In IV Sent d. 45 q. 4), held that the separated soul only cog- 
nizes individuals when directed to do so by God. 

38 Thomas Aquinas, ST I q. 86,a. 1. On this basis, Thomas Cajetan (In I ST q. 
89, a. 4, n. 7, 379) holds that even sensible memories remain in the separated 
soul in disposition and effect. 

39 Thomas Aquinas, ST Iq. 89, a. 8. 

40 This is against the Platonic view of Macrobius and Boethius and against 
Avicenna. See Bazan's notes to Leonine edition of Thomas Aquinas, ODA a. 
19, 133. 

41 Thomas Aquinas, ST I q. 89, a. 2. 
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on the corporis infirmitas: Broken Flesh and the Grammar of Grace”; ibid., 
“The Happiness of ‘Those Who Lack Reason’,” 49-96. 

44 Francisco Suarez, ODA, d. 14, q. 2, n. 10; q. 6, n. 9-10; q. 7, n. 2-9. 

45 John of La Rochelle, Summa de anima, 7, c. 44, 143; Alexander of Hales, 
Doctoris irrefragabilis Alexandri de Hales Ordinis minorum Summa tbeo- 
logica, v. 2, q. 70, mem. 3, c. 3, 462. See Coloman Viola, *Jugements de 
Dieu et Jugemnet Dernier," 263-268. 

46 See, e.g., Matthew of Aquasparta, ODAS, q. 4, 65-73; Duns Scotus, Or- 
dinatio IV d. 45, q. 2, II ad 2, 160-161. This principle is used by Aquinas 
(e.g., ODA a. 18), but he denies this application of it. The principle is used 
by Suárez in his revision of Aquinas along Franciscan lines at ODA d. 9 q. 3 
n. 3. 

47 Bonaventure, Commentaria in quatuor libros Sententiarum (hereafter, In 
Sent) IV, d. 50, p. 2, a. 1, q. 1, ad 4-7, 1046-1047; Scotus, Ordinatio IV, d. 
45, q. 1, ad 3, 143-144. 

48 Richard Cross has linked Scotus’s views to the social theory of disability in 
“Disability, Impairment, and Some Medieval Accounts of the Incarnation: 
Suggestions for a Theology of Personhood,” 650-651. 

49 Bonaventure, In IV Sent, d. 50, p. 2, a. 1, g. 1, 1045-1047. 

50 John Pecham, Quaestiones tractantes de anima, q. 10, 95-96. See François- 
Xavier Putallaz, *L'àme et le feu: notes franciscaines sur le feu de l'enfer 
apres 1277," 889—901. 

51 R.E. Houser, “Matthew of Aquasparta," 424—426. See references to the 
condemnations at, e.g., ODAS, q. 1, 9-11; q. 3, 46-47. ct. Putallaz, *L'àme 
et le feu: notes franciscaines sur le feu de l'enfer aprés 1277,” 889-901. 

52. Richard of Middleton, In IV Sent d. 50, a. 1, q. 2, cited and objected to at 
Thomas Aquinas, ODAS, q. 4, 60. 
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53 Thomas Aquinas, ODA a. 4, 62-64. 

54 Boyd Taylor Coolman, “Alexander of Hales” and “Thomas Gallus”; and 
Gregory LaNave, “Bonaventure.” 

55 Thomas Aquinas, ODA a. 4, 65-71. 

56 See Putallaz, *L'àme et le feu: notes franciscaines sur le feu de l'enfer aprés 
1277," 889-901. 

57 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio IV, d. 45, q. 3, (Vatican 14:180-184); William 
of Ockham, Reportatio II q. 14, 316321. See Brown, “Knowledge Proper,” 
330-333. 

58 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio IV, d. 45, q. 1, 142-143. 

59 Ibid., 144—145. 

60 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio IV, d. 45, q. 2, 154. 

61 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio IV, d. 45, q. 1, 150-151. 

62 It is instructive to compare their views of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. On 
Aquinas's view, the gifts are dispositions to be moved by divine inspiration 
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our own power (ST I-II q. 68 a. 1). On Scotus's view, the gifts just are vir- 
tues, performed under our own power (Ordinatio III d. 34, q.un., 208-210). 

63 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio IV, d. 45, q. 2, 151-152). Suárez agrees with 
Scotus on the ability of the intellect to cognize singulars, but he sides with 
Aquinas on the need for infused species (ODA d. 9, q. 3; d. 14, q. 4). 

64 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio IV, d. 45, q. 2, 153-158. This view is shared 
by some later, non-Franciscan thinkers, e.g., the fifteenth-century Gabriel 
Biel (In Canone, lect. 32), cited at Suarez, ODA d. 14, q. 4, n. 2. 

65 William of Ockham, Reportatio II, q. 12, 276-277; q. 14, 316-321. 

66 Asch and others, *Disability: Health, Well-Being, and Personal Relation- 
ships," sections 1.1, 1.2. 

67 Thomas Aquinas, ST I-II q. 4, a. 5—6; Albert, In II Sent d. 17, a. 2 ad 3, 300; 
In IV Sent, d. 49, a. 11-12, 684—685. See Irina Metzler, Disability in Me- 
dieval Europe, 59—61. It further follows that since the soul is apt to inform 
just one body, which will not occur until the resurrection, separated souls 
cannot move, act upon, or be acted upon by a body. Nevertheless, souls can 
be present in physical places, such as hell, limbo, purgatory, and heaven. But 
since they cognize through infused species, not through presence to mate- 
rial beings, local distance from material beings does not affect their cogni- 
tion. Suárez explains that they are not contained in places but substantially 
present there as befits them for reward or punishment, and they can move 
themselves around; were they not able to do so, they would not be able to 
achieve the social goods necessary for a rational being, and they would be as 
badly off as lower beings like rocks, which cannot move themselves. By di- 
vine power, they can even be confined to physical fire in hell, which tortures 
the soul not as producing pain in it, but because the soul knows itself to be 
confined to fire. Fire does not affect souls by its own nature but by its being 
used as an instrument of punishment by divine justice. All scholastics inher- 
ited the view from Gregory the Great that physical fire can affect the soul, 
and in 1270 Stephen Tempier, bishop of Paris, condemned the view that the 
separated soul could not suffer from fire. See Thomas Aquinas, ODA, a. 21; 
DV q. 26,a. 1; OO II q. 7, a. 1; ST I, q. 89, a. 7; Suárez, ODA d. 14, q. 2. 
cf. Putallaz, *L'àme et le feu: notes franciscaines sur le feu de l'enfer aprés 
1277," 889-901. 

68 Bonaventure, In III Sent., d. 5,a. 2,0. 3, 136-137. cf. Asch and others, “Dis- 
ability: Health, Well-Being, and Personal Relationships." On Bonaventure's 
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view, as on Aquinas’s, external bodies cannot act directly on the separated 
soul. But unlike Aquinas, since he thinks we draw knowledge from material 
beings, Bonaventure holds that being locally distant from material beings 
impedes knowledge of them. His view of how fire causes damned souls to 
suffer resembles that of Aquinas — they suffer from being confined to fire 
and impeded by it — with the addition that the souls see the fire as harmful 
and so have the pain of fearing it; this pain is particularly great since the 
separated soul has livelier passions than the embodied soul. The pain of 
being impeded is explained by a comparison to bodily disability: suffering 
from being impeded in one’s activity is much greater than suffering from 
being wounded, as can be seen from the experience of paralytics, who suffer 
at being impeded in moving their bodies. See In IV Sent., d. 20, p. 1, a.un., 
g. 2, 520-521; In IV Sent, d. 44, p. 2, a. 3, q. 2, 933-934; d. 50, p. 2, a. 1, 
q. 2, 1048. 

Similar views are held by later Franciscans, e.g., Bernardine of Siena. See 
Franco Mormando, “What Happens to Us When We Die? Bernardine of 
Siena on the Four Last Things,” 126-129. 


70 Matthew of Aquasparta, Quaestiones disputatae de anima beata q. 2, 209— 


223. On Matthew’s view, souls are in places distant from earth, as a result 
of which they cannot see what happens here. They can, contrary to Bonaven- 
ture and Aquinas, be affected by material things, and so fire can directly 
affect the soul and, by divine causality, harm it. Souls can move from place 
to place, and to do so, they must pass through the intervening places. But 
separated souls cannot move bodies; in order for the soul to move a body, it 
has to inform it. He argues for this on an analogy to embodied disability: a 
paralytic’s soul cannot move parts of his or her body because that soul no 
longer informs those parts. The soul cannot enter bodies at will according 
to the condemnations of 1277; to think otherwise is close to positing re- 
incarnation. See Matthew of Aquasparta, ODAS a. 5, 80-87; q. 6, 102-107. 
Matthew’s view on the soul’s relation to fire is the opposite of Henry of 
Ghent’s. On Matthew’s view, fire is altered by divine causality to be able to 
affect the soul; on Henry’s, the soul is altered to be able to be affected by 
fire. These views contrast to those of Scotus and Giles of Rome, on which 
the soul is just intentionally affected by fire. See Henry, Quodlibet 2 q.9, 
explained in Thomas Jeschke, “... Per Virtutem Divinam Assistentem. Sco- 
tus and Durandus on the Impassibility of the Glorified Bodies. Aristotelian 
Philosophy Revisited?” 139-167. 


71 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio, IV, d. 45, q. 2, ad 1-2, 159-161. 
72 Francisco Suárez, ODA, d. 14, q. 10, n. 1. 


73 


Bartholomaeus Mastrius and Bonaventura Belluto, Philosophiae ad mentem 
Scoti cursus integer, d. 8, q. 1, 250-252. According to some Scotist texts, 
separated souls can move bodies without informing them. Since the soul will 
be able to move the resurrected body as a whole, not through the mediation 
of organs, and since the soul has all the same powers whether embodied 
or separated, the separated soul can move bodies without the mediation 
of organs. See In IV Sent, d. 49, q. 14 (Vives 21:476—479). These texts are 
not included in the Vatican edition of the Ordinatio; the Vatican editors (at 
14: xii-xiil) cite a manuscript according to which some of these texts are 
drawn from a reportatio of Scotus. A similar view is in Dante, on which 
the separated soul can fashion a temporary body out of air; see Michael 
Potts, “Catholic Hylomorphism and Temporary Bodies," Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association 91 (2017), forthcoming. 
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9 Disability and Resurrection 
Richard Cross 


Introduction 


In relation to the condition of an ideal human body - Christ's body ex- 
alted in heaven - the 16th century Lutheran theologian Johannes Brenz 
says the following: 


To walk from place to place does not belong to divine excellence but 
to corporeal weakness; not to heavenly majesty but to earthly insig- 
nificance; not to spiritual beauty but (if it is compared to heavenly 
attractiveness (venustatem)) to bodily deformity.! 


Brenz is not supposing that the ideal condition is to need to be carried 
around in a sedan chair, like some kind of superannuated aristocrat in a 
novel by Smollett. He is ruling out from the ideal condition any variety 
of self-motion that requires limbs. He has complex theological reasons 
for this, which I will return to at the end of this chapter. For now I want 
to focus on the following thought: that there may be reasons for suppos- 
ing that normative views of the body resultant from ableist presupposi- 
tions are alien to at least some traditional theological reasoning about 
the resurrected body. It is this thought that I intend to explore in what 
follows, focusing on medieval debates on the nature of the resurrected 
body. 

There is one thing that arises from Brenz’s text on which I am not going 
to comment further: Brenz’s claim that what we might for convenience 
think of as typical functionality is aesthetically displeasing — that it is 
a deformity. My concern here is just with function, not with beauty — 
not because there is not much that could be said, but because it would 
extend my chapter both thematically and structurally beyond reasonable 
bounds. 

I intend to focus on two issues: questions of sensation — what senses 
might a resurrected body have, and which of these might it need to 
use — and the question of mobility — what kinds of capacities for move- 
ment might be available to a resurrected body, and what might explain 
the presence and function of these capacities. Medieval theologians 
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discussed these two questions under the headings of the impassibility 
and agility of the resurrected body, two of the four supernatural gifts 
held to be conferred on such bodies. (The remaining two gifts — clarity 
and subtlety — would take us yet further into the realms of the esoteric, 
and I will not look at them here.) I do not know who first introduced this 
classification. We can find it in the late 12th century in Praepositinus of 
Cremona,? and in the 1220s and 1230s in Alexander of Hales,^ Hugh of 
St. Cher,? Roger Grosseteste,? and Richard Fishacre.’ 

Impassibility and super-mobility may make us think of the super- 
powers associated with transhumanism. But, as we shall see, there are 
profound differences between transhumanism and medieval accounts of 
the resurrection. For one thing, according to my thinkers the ideal or 
perfected body is not understood prosthetically. If such powers belong 
to bodies as such, it is in virtue of their internal dispositions that they 
receive the kinds of superpowers that they do. Some theologians worried 
about the possibility that a body with such-and-such a structure — with 
such-and-such categorical properties — could be susceptible of disposi- 
tional properties quite unlike those standardly associated with it; or that 
a body of such-and-such a kind could be reconfigured with a set of cate- 
sorical properties sufficient to explain the presence of the supercharged 
dispositional properties. Such thinkers tended, at least on occasion, to 
locate the relevant alteration in the environment, not in the body itself. 
One important thing to keep in mind about the various speculations, 
whether they be connected with the body or its environment, is that 
they are not arbitrary: they always have theoretical motivations, be they 
philosophical or theological. 


Impassibility and Sensation 


Medieval theologians from the mid-13th century onward followed 
Aristotle in supposing that sensation is fundamentally something passive: 
something done to the body. A resurrected body is supposed to be impas- 
sible, and this might suggest that a perfected body cannot sense. Aquinas 
raises the objection in a typically clear way: “As the Philosopher says, in 
De anima Il, ‘sensing is a certain kind of undergoing (pati). But glorious 
bodies will be impassible. Therefore, they will not actually sense."? 

The Aristotelian idea - at least as developed in the high middle ages — 
Is that sensation involves the reception of what were known as species: 
representational intermediaries somehow originating from the object of 
sensation, and coming to inhere first in the medium between the per- 
ceiver and the object and then in the sense organ itself. On some views, 
the reception of a species in an appropriate organ was sufficient for sen- 
sation. On others, this view looked a bit too much like magic (since it is 
hard to specify what it is that makes some recipients — organs - capable 
of sensation and others - the intervening medium - not so capable). 
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This second kind of view generally posited some additional kind of act 
of sensation, caused jointly by the object or species and the sense-organ. 
In either case, of course, sensation requires passivity, even if that is not 
all it requires. 

Aquinas reports two attempts (other than his own) to answer the pas- 
sivity objection. Both involve the thought that resurrected sensation oc- 
curs in radically different ways from that in which it standardly occurs. 
According to the first, impassibility does indeed prevent any form of pas- 
sivity, and thus that, if an impassible body is to sense, the process cannot 
involve the reception of species. Rather, sensation consists in the extro- 
mission of species, not their reception. The idea - following Augustine 
and ultimately Galen and others - is that the senses, paradigmatically 
the eyes, send out species (luminosity in the case of sight) to the objects 
of sensation and thereby sense them.? On the first theory, this account is 
true, but only for the resurrected body. Bodies pre-resurrection sense in 
the standard Aristotelian way. 

The second theory considered by Aquinas explains perception by sup- 
posing that the species required for sensation is received in the sense or- 
gan but is caused not by the external object but by the higher intellectual 
powers of the person. This theory is Albert the Great's. Here is what 
Albert says about the sense perception of the damned: 


There is one way of receiving cognition before death, and another 
after. Before death, cognition is received by the sense and rises up, 
through imagination, into the intellect. But after death it will be the 
other way round: sense cognition will come down from the intelli- 
gible. And according to this way all the senses of the impious will 
perceive the species of the contrary that afflicts them .... And I say 
that sense consists in these acts, not in things received from outside. 
According to this way there will be taste of the bitter, and smell of 
the fetid, and sight of something disgusting and awful, and hearing 
of a mournful sound, and touch of the cold and hot.'? 


When talking about the happier fate of the blessed, Albert explains in a 
bit more detail how the process is supposed to work: 


The object of sense, which characterizes (distinguit) a sense, comes 
down from the intellect. For just as in the current order the univer- 
sal, which characterizes the intellect, rises up to the intellect through 
the stripping of sensible forms, so in the future case the sensible will 
come down from the intelligible, distinguishing (distinguens) the 
sense by clothing it and adding to it sensible forms in relation to it.!! 


In standard cases we form ideas of universals by taking the sense represen- 
tation and “stripping away" the particularizing conditions - contingent 
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or accidental features — to uncover the essential features of the object. In 
the resurrected case we perform the opposite operation: we start from 
a representation of the universal and “clothe” it with particularizing 
conditions to form in the sense organs a representation of the particular. 

Albert raises and replies to an obvious objection that this theory seems 
to suggest: 


If it is perhaps objected to this that the punishments of hell will 
be the visions of a dream and not the truth of punishment (for in 
a dream someone reflects on an image as they do on a real thing, 
and for this reason even though there is some bodily change [in the 
dreamer], nevertheless there is a deception, since the thing is not 
there), I say that if in the sensory cognition, and in the imagination, 
there were nothing other than the unreal image, then the objection 
would follow, since it is this way in a dream. But we say that there 
[viz. in the case of the sensation of the damned] is the reality of the 
thing. The image is not determined to the reality of the external ob- 
ject prior to sense — as is now the case in a dream - but is determined 
to the reality of the thing that is in the intellect: for the intellect 
receives the realities of things." 


The idea is that a sensation is veridical if it has its object present, ir- 
respective of the causal story that we tell about the way in which the 
sensation was formed. 

Aquinas rejects both of these theories. The first he rejects on the 
grounds that the proposed transformation of the senses is so radical that 
a sense power *would not be specifically the same as it is now, but would 
be some other sense power given" to the resurrected body. The reason 
for positing this shift in species is that, according to Aquinas, sense pow- 
ers are essentially merely passive, and nothing essentially merely passive 
could become active.? 

Albert's theory is rejected on different grounds. As Aquinas sees it, it 
is a virtue of Albert’s theory that sensation is still something essentially 
passive: impassibility is preserved on the grounds that the passivity 1s 
wholly internal to the body or at least the human person: sensation is 
caused in the body by the activity of the person's intellect. But Aquinas 
does not think that Albert has a sufficient answer to his own dreaming 
objection: 


Every passive power, according to the kind of its species, is deter- 
mined to some specific kind of active object: because a power, as 
such, has an order to that thing with respect to which it is said. So, 
since the proper active object in external sense is a thing existing 
outside the soul, and not one existing in the imagination or reason, 
[it follows that], if the organ of sensing is not moved by exterior 
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things, but by the imagination or other higher powers, there will not 
be genuine sensation there [viz. in the case of the resurrected body]. 
So we do not say that the mad, or others who are mentally ill (mente 
capti) - in whom there is (on account of the victory of the imagina- 
tive power) this kind of downward flow of species to the organ of 
sensing, genuinely sense — but that it seems to them that they sense.!^ 


To see the point, imagine a situation in which a person had a halluci- 
nation of an object - that is to say, that the apparent perception of the 
object was generated internally, not as a consequence of the presence 
of the object - in the case that the object was genuinely present. More 
generally, there is on Albert's view no way of securing the connection 
between the act and its object. In this respect, Albert's view seems worse 
off than the first one. 

Aquinas proposes a different account, following Aristotle's account of 
sensation in De anima II: the reception involved in all sensation - even in 
a non-glorified body - 1s essentially not a “natural” one but a “spiritual” 
one. According to Aristotle, all changes involve the reception of a form. 
In a natural change the patient is made to be an instance of the received 
form — heat, for instance, when received in a patient in this way, makes 
that patient hot. In a spiritual change, this condition is not satisfied, and 
the reception of the form is identified as the patient's coming to cognize 
the object in some way or another. Heat, when received in this way, gives 
rise to a feeling or perception of heat.? In some cases - for example, 
touch — Aquinas is clear that these two changes standardly go along 
with each other and talks of the first of these changes as a “disposition” 
for the second.!Ó Aquinas states that these two kinds of change can nev- 
ertheless be detached from each other: *this reception [viz. the natural 
reception] will not be in glorious bodies; but the second |viz. the spiri- 
tual reception], which of itself actualizes a sense and does not change the 
nature of the recipient [will be].” t Presumably, the worry is that the first 
change is potentially damaging to the body. It is this kind of passivity 
that Aquinas identifies as passibility: as he puts it, *in a glorious body 
there will not be able to be any change against the disposition by which 
it is perfected by the soul."!? 

How might this separation of the natural and spiritual change be 
effected? As Aquinas understands the resurrected state, it involves the 
complete subjection of the body to the soul, so that the soul can simply 
ensure that the body is not damaged by anything against its nature. The 
soul is supposed to be (among other things) the, or a, substantial form 
of the human body, structuring that body such that it is a human body 
with certain natural functions, powers, and capacities. 


Every passion is brought about by the victory of the agent over the 
patient, otherwise it would not bring the patient to its own end 
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terms. But it is impossible that something should dominate over a 
patient other than to the extent that the dominion of its proper form 
over the matter of the patient is weakened (speaking of a passion 
that is against nature, about which we are now speaking), for matter 
cannot be made subject to one of two contraries without the domin- 
ion over it of the other being removed or at least diminished. But the 
human body, and whatever is in it, will be perfectly subject to the 
rational soul, just as the soul will be perfectly subject to God. And 
thus there will not be able to be in the glorified body any mutation 
against the disposition by which it is perfected by the soul. And thus 
those bodies will be impassible.!” 


So here the idea is that the soul gains some kind of superpower, enabling 
it to protect the body from damage: it can thus touch without undergo- 
ing any of the physical changes that touch involves. (I will return briefly 
to Aquinas’s strikingly hegemonic language in my conclusion.) 

It is not clear just how this might work, however, and we can see what 
is wrong if we look at the different cases of the blessed and the damned. 
In the former case, as we have seen, the soul is empowered to protect the 
body from damage, whatever the environment. (Aquinas's claim here is 
too strong, incidentally, since it would mean that the soul could ward off 
even divine hostility to the body: as a result of the soul's power, “here 
will not be able to be any change in the glorified body against the dispo- 
sition by which it is perfected by the soul.") In the latter, *the fire does 
not alter bodies materially, but acts in them, for the sake of punishment, 
only by a certain spiritual action":^? which is to say that the bodies will 
feel the heat of the fire without being destroyed by it. Presumably a glo- 
rified body, encountering this fire, would have just the same reaction as a 
damned body: it would feel the pain, just as the damned body does. But 
it would not be destroyed because of its supercharged soul. On this ac- 
count, then, the failure of the body of the damned to be destroyed by the 
fire is left unexplained, since such a body does not have a supercharged 
soul in the way that the glorified body does. 

Duns Scotus agrees with Aquinas that the natural and spiritual 
changes are detachable. But he proposes a mechanism to explain how 
this might be and also solves the problem about the indestructibility of 
the bodies of the damned that Aquinas left unresolved. According to 
Scotus, what happens in these kinds of case is that God, as the primary 
cause of every effect, fails to cooperate with the causal powers of second- 
ary causes in cases in which his so cooperating would result in an effect 
harmful to the human body. He considers the case of the three boys in 
the furnace in Daniel 3.24: 


There is an example in the case of the fire in the furnace, which did 
not act to bring about the destruction of the three boys - not because 
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of some impassibility intrinsic to the boys, or because of some lack 
of passive potency [in the boys], or because of some intrinsic con- 
trary impediment, but because God, through his will, did not coop- 
erate with the fire in its action.?! 


Aquinas's view is the third rejected view - that the boys were impassible 
“because of some intrinsic contrary impediment”: according to Aquinas, 
the supercharged power of the soul. 

Scotus uses this account to explore the interrelations of passivity and 
sensation too. Like Aquinas, he supposes that the real and intentional 
components of sensation are separable, and he uses this to explain how 
it is that the bodies of the damned can perceive the object surround- 
ing them — specifically fire, with which they are in immediate contact — 
without being destroyed by it: 


The one can be there without the other [viz. the intentional effect 
without the real one] ... because neither depends essentially on the 
other, and they are indeed here and now separable if something 1s 
susceptive of a form really but not intentionally, and another thing 
vice versa. But there, one will not be able to inhere without the other 
except on account of some impediment - either because God does 
not act along with the fire in that action, or because some created 
agent impedes one action but not the other.^* 


Here the idea is that it is possible to sense something that one is in con- 
tact with without undergoing any real change - without being harmed 
by the object that one is in contact with. God is the primary cause of 
the intentional change but fails to be the primary cause of a real change, 
which is accordingly absent. In the case of the boys in the fire in Dan- 
iel, God simply refrained from being the primary cause of either kind 
of change, at least for the case of touch. (I suppose the boys could see 
and hear the fire, but they could not feel the heat. It is not clear to me 
whether or not Scotus in this context would want to assert that there are 
physical changes associated with sight and hearing. He associates the 
sensible species with the intentional change.^? So there is apparently no 
other change in the organ. But “intentional” might be ambiguous.) 
Other things are worth noting too. Should we, for example, suppose 
that resurrected bodies have or need all their senses? We might regard 
loss of taste as something undesirable, but Aquinas is seemingly un- 
moved by the thought that, since in heaven there will be no food, there 
will be no tasting. It is not that the sense is absent, but that it 1s never 
used, *unless perhaps there will be actual tasting by the change of the 
tongue by a certain added humidity":^* the idea being, I assume, that 
humidity in the air might allow us to taste gases that we will be able to 
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smell in heaven. (And smell is affirmed on the grounds that *the Church 
sings that the bodies of the saints will have a very sweet smell.”)*> 
bonaventure is more restrictive: 


Being able to sense comes from the conjunction of a power with 
a well-disposed organ, and sensing comes from the conjunction of 
that with the object. Since therefore there will there [viz. in heaven] 
be powers joined to well-disposed organs, there will there be all the 
powers for sensing. 

But because the objects of all the senses will not be in glory, but 
only some, it follows that some will be in their acts, and others not. 
For the objects of some senses are absolute properties which will be 
found in a body that is to be glorified, for example color [as the object] 
of sight, and lightness [as the object] of touch. And because a glorified 
body will rise with luminosity and lightness, there will there be the 
objects of two senses, and for this reason these senses will be in their 
acts. But the objects of other senses are not properties of a body that 
Is to be glorified, or absolute properties, but emanations from bodies, 
like smell and sound and taste. And because those things will not be 
in heaven, therefore [these senses will not be in their acts]. 

Another argument is taken from the part of the medium: because 
the medium in sight can be everything that has the feature of trans- 
lucent, and the medium in touch is flesh joined to it [viz. touch], it 
follows that, because these two media will be present in heaven, 
these two senses will be in the acts, but the others minimally [so], 
given that their media are lacking - unless perhaps someone should 
insist on hearing, about which a doubt remains, just as in the case 
of vocal praise in heaven, which it seems neither necessary nor obvi- 
ously false to posit.~° 


There are two arguments here, though they turn out to be very similar. 
The first is that the only objects of sensation in heaven will be other 
glorified bodies (and, perhaps, the bodies of the damned and the fire 
that surrounds them - but Bonaventure does not mention that possibility 
here). Now, for a body to be sensed, certain conditions must be satisfied. 
In the case of sight, the objects require *luminosity," and in the case of 
touch, they require “lightness.” According to Bonaventure resurrected 
bodies have both features. These are absolute or non-relational features 
of bodies. But the remaining senses do not sense their objects in virtue 
of non-relational features of those objects. Rather, they sense them in 
virtue of *emanations" arising from the bodies: perhaps gases in the case 
of smell and taste, and sound-waves in the case of hearing. But no such 
things will be in heaven. So these three senses will not exist in conditions 
appropriate for their activities. 
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The second argument is that there are no appropriate media for sen- 
sation in these last three cases. The medium of sight is translucence, and 
of touch contact. The heavenly atmosphere is translucent (air, I suppose), 
and heavenly bodies can certainly be in contact with each other. But, 
as in the first argument, the required media for the remaining senses 
do not exist — unless, Bonaventure speculates, we should understand 
biblical talk of heavenly singing literally and not metaphorically (see, 
e.g., Rev. 19.1-7). 

Bonaventure goes on to explain that some of the changes associated 
with sensing are intrinsically imperfections: 


Some acts are perfect, but some have imperfection conjoined. And 
since the act of tasting has an imperfection attached to it by reason 
of its status, and likewise [an act] of smelling because of its object 
(which is not glorified, and has to take place through a medium that 
Is receptive simply of an alien impression), therefore [taste and smell 
will not be in their acts in heaven].^7 


The thought is that taste involves eating and digestion: and these things 
are, or involve, ceteris paribus, imperfection — the production of waste 
products. And smell involves some kind of gaseous emission — something 
that cannot be glorified and thus will not be in heaven. Here, the idea 
is not that the body is deprived of something it should have. Rather, in 
ideal conditions it is not a good to be able to taste or smell, because these 
things are associated with other imperfections. 

So in all of these discussions we find that things that someone, given 
ableism, might be inclined to value are not the things that medieval 
theologians prized. Other theoretical considerations trump any kind of 
worth or desirability that might have been ascribed to these functions. 


Agility and Mobility 


Albert the Great takes a view on agility rather like the one Bonaventure 
takes on the senses: 


If a glorious body is mobile, it will not be mobile other than by 
forward (processivo) motion, that is, by a motion which is from 
the appetite of the will or of desire to be in the different parts of 
place. But it is not mobile by forward motion, which I will prove. 
Therefore it is utterly immobile. Proof: everything that is mobile by 
forward motion has something outside itself which is desirable or 
which is desired by it. But every such thing [viz. that which desires 
things external to itself] is imperfect in relation to what is willed, be- 
cause it wills something that it does not have. But the glorified have 
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everything which they will; therefore they do not desire anything 
external, and thus do not move in order to achieve that thing. 


This, admittedly, is an objection to Albert's own view that *a glorious 
body has a power for perfect forward motion."^? But the reply more or 
less concedes the point: *there will be motion to demonstrate the motive 
power,"?" “just like the body of the Lord was moved to show the resur- 
rection to the disciples."?! 

Albert holds too that any such motion - undertaken for revelatory 
or divine purposes, not to satisfy any need or desire of ours — would 
be non-organic, not involving organs or limbs. He considers a bipartite 
objection to the effect that the only kind of motion available to a resur- 
rected body would be organic: 


What does not belong to a nature according to the truth of the na- 
ture before the resurrection will not belong to the nature after resur- 
rection. So we do not say that a human being will then have wings to 
fly. Since therefore before the resurrection a human being does not 
have the power of leaving the place owed to mortal nature - for they 
cannot be lifted up into the air or fire when they will - therefore also 
after the resurrection they will not have the power of leaving the 
place that is owed to glorified bodies, that is, the empyrean heaven. 
And so they will not move to us in apparitions. 

If perhaps it is said that it is the result of weakness, and not from 
the truth of the nature, that bodies cannot move outside their place, 
against this: if it is from the truth of nature, then we have in the soul 
some power to that act (as is clear from particular cases, such that 
we have [the power] to speak and walk, and such-like). But to each 
power there corresponds an organ in the body, which is the power to 
an organic act. Therefore, to these powers there would correspond 
an organ, which does not seem to be the case.?^ 


Underlying this discussion is a biblical verse: “But they that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall soar with wings as eagles; 
they shall run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, and not faint" (Is. 
40.31). The objection basically argues that we shall not be able to *soar 
like eagles? because we shall not have wings. Here are the details. What 
is “owed to mortal nature" is what is natural to it, and one example of 
something natural to a human body in the current life is to exist on or 
in close proximity to the surface of the earth. And in the current life we 
do not have the power to exist anywhere else - at least, in the absence 
of the kinds of artificial aids that Albert had never encountered. But the 
principle that we lack the unaided power not to exist in whatever is our 
natural place obtains for the resurrected body too. The natural place of 
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the resurrected body is the empyrean heaven. So resurrected bodies lack 
the power of leaving that place. 

A possible reply proposes that the principle that “bodies cannot move 
outside their place" is not the result of the nature of the body but from 
some non-natural weakness of the non-resurrected body. But this is re- 
jected by the objector: the powers of the soul over the body correspond on 
a one-one basis with bodily organs. There is no organ that enables us to 
fly. So, we cannot fly, whatever the other intrinsic conditions of our bodies. 

Albert replies to the two parts in turn: 


As Avicenna says, lassitude in forward motion is brought about 
from the contrariety of the elemental nature, which dominates over 
forward motion in a body. But then [viz. in heaven] the contrariety 
is removed, and there will not be [this] kind of contrariety by which 
it impedes motion to every part [of the universe]. 

To that which is objected, that then that power should be man- 
ifested to us in some organ, I say that the powers of the sensible 
soul are manifested in organs, but not [the powers] of the rational 
soul, because it [viz. the rational soul] is not the perfection of any 
part of the body as of an organ (I mean a perfection conjoined to 
an organ). And for this reason, since forward motion with respect 
to every difference of place will be immediately from the will, chere 
will be obedience of the body to every difference of place. Neither 
should it be conceded that then it [viz. the soul] makes use of the 
feet as an organ in that motion, because, as has been said, it is not a 
potency to a determinate organ, but its power is with respect to the 
whole body. And thus it does not follow that we would need to have 
wings. For the power of flying is a power affixed to a special organ, 
and not with respect to the whole body.^? 


The point here is that, in the natural human condition, motion of dif- 
ferent types corresponds to — is individuated by - various bodily organs. 
The reply concedes what was assumed in the objection - that resurrected 
bodies are not the kinds of thing that can have wings. But it articulates a 
principle that explains the non-organic nature of the resurrected body's 
motion — namely, that the powers of the rational soul range over the 
whole body and are not restricted to organic activity. This 1s consistent 
with the principle that we do not need wings to *soar like eagles." On 
Albert’s analysis, we would soar without flying — without using wings, 
which of course we will not have in this story. 

The notion that the motion of a resurrected body will be non-organic 
was commonplace. We find it in Scotus, in a passage I have discussed 
extensively elsewhere. 


Glorified bodies after the resurrection will be moved by the soul 
non-organically. The whole body will be moved simultaneously, 
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not such that one part is moved while another is at rest, because 
*they shall run and not be weary." But this simultaneous motion of 
the whole body is not by means of an organ.?^ ... The same power 
by which [the soul| now moves the body organically is the same 
[as the power by which] it will move it non-organically after the 
resurrection.” 


Note here that Scotus is clear that the relevant power is not a power of 
a supercharged soul: it is a power of a regular soul given a fully respon- 
sive body. 

Other thinkers were not so sure about either the non-organic nature 
of the motion or its being in the power of the soul to bring such motion 
about. On the first of these, Aquinas, for example, affirms that, given 
the total subjection of the body to the soul, all that follows is that the 
body is *prompt and apt to obey the spirit in all motion and action of the 
soul,”°° adding merely that this motion will involve no effort. 


The more the power of the moving soul dominates the body the less is 
the effort in a motion which is even brought about against the nature 
of the body. So those in whom the motive power is stronger, or who 
have, from exercise, a body more habituated to obeying the moving 
spirit, expend less effort in motion. And because after the resurrec- 
tion the soul will perfectly dominate the body (both because of the 
perfection of the particular power, and because of the habituation of 
the glorified body from the redounding of glory from the soul to it), 
there will not be any effort in the motion of the saints. And in this 
way, it will be possible to call the bodies of the saints agile.?/ 


A different line of objection was taken by the early 14th century Domin- 
ican Durand of St. Pourcain. Augustine had maintained that what ex- 
plains the capacity of the risen body to move at all is God's taking away 
the weight (pondus) from a body that has a disposition to fall or sink 
(1.e., a body that is egrave).^? Durand follows Augustine and maintains 
that agility consists in weightlessness and that this is sufficient to explain 
the free motion of the resurrected body.?? In particular, Durand cannot 
see how the powers of the pre-resurrected body could ever be such as to 
allow a body to move non-organically, whatever the circumstances. 


It is clear that every motive power which the soul now has can move 
the body in one way alone, namely organically, on account of which 
nature also gave to the body determinate organic parts for this mo- 
tion, differing according to the differences of motion, just as there 
are some parts in animals that walk, and others in birds. But it gave 
no disposition to some other motion which belongs to the whole 
body in itself. On account of this it seems to be a fiction that a power 
of the soul should extend itself in some way to that motion.?^? 
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Durand cannot be right about this. Think about a weightless environment - 
something like that experienced by astronauts in space. Controlling mo- 
tion in such environments is not at all a straightforward matter. But still, 
this gives us a different way of thinking about agility: not in terms of a 
power of the soul (whether a particular power proper to a supercharged 
soul or a regular power of the soul in the absence of an organic or bodily 
impediment) but in terms of a difference in the way the body relates to its 
environment — since all that weightlessness posits, for a medieval theolo- 
gian, is a privation, not an intrinsic property. (Though, recall chat medieval 
accounts of course have no notion of Newtonian or relativistic gravity.) In 
either case, we have theories that would allow for non-organic motion: we 
would not need to use legs (or wings!) in order to move ourselves around. 


Scholastic Ableism 


Evidently, the discussion thus far has focused on particular abilities and 
disabilities. None of this should give the impression that the standard 
scholastic assumptions were not profoundly ableist, whatever the treat- 
ment of particular kinds of bodily configurations. There are many issues 
on which one could focus to uncover these assumptions. I shall consider 
one: the debate about corporeal defects and the bodies of the damned. 
The starting point of the discussion is Augustine's speculations about the 
resurrected body in Enchiridion c. 23: 


The bodies of the saints, then, shall rise again free from blemish and 
deformity, just as they will be also free from corruption, encum- 
brance, or hardship. Their facility (facilitas) will be as complete as 
their felicity (felicitas). This is why their bodies are called “spiritual 
(animale)," though undoubtedly they will be bodies and not spirits 
(anima). For just as now the body is called “animate,” though it is a 
body and not a “spirit,” so then it will be a “spiritual body,” but still 
a body and not a spirit ....*! 

But whoever are not liberated from that mass of perdition (brought 
to pass through the first man) by the one Mediator between God and 
humanity, they will also rise again, each in his own flesh, but only 
that they may be punished together with the devil and his angels. 
Whether these will rise again with all their faults and deformities, 
with their diseased and deformed members - is there any reason for 
us to labor such a question? For obviously the uncertainty about 
their bodily form and beauty need not weary us, since their damna- 
tion is certain and eternal.^^ 


Augustine’s refraining from discussion was - rather typically — taken by 
the Schoolmen not as an exhortation to silence but as a provocation to 
further speculation. 
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Aquinas makes a distinction: 


Deformity can be in the human body in two ways. In one way, 
from a defect of some member, as we call the mutilated ugly, 
because there lacks in them a required proportion of parts to 
whole. And about this deformity, there is no doubt that it will not 
be in bodies of the damned, because all bodies, as much of the 
good as of the wicked, will rise whole. In another way, deformity 
arises from the undue disposition of parts, whether of quality or 
position, which is incompatible with the required proportion of 
parts to whole. And about these deformities and similar defects 
(such as fevers and illnesses, which are sometimes the cause of 
deformity), Augustine left indeterminate and subject to doubt in 
Enchiridion. 


In relation to the second group, Aquinas reports the view of Bonaventure 
that damnation requires “maximal misery” and that a result of this is 
that “nothing of misfortune should be taken away from” the damned.^? 
Albert takes a different view: 


The general resurrection corrects two things in nature, namely error 
and defect: error in the monstrosity of members, defect in the dimin- 
ished stature of a body. And for this reason the damned will rise in 
the fullness of their members and fullness of stature.^^ 


Aquinas follows Albert: 


Others say, more rationally, that the author who created nature 
will repair the nature of the body to integrity in the resurrection. 
So whatever defect or ugliness, following from the corruption or 
weakness of nature or of the principles of nature were in the body - 
such as fever, partial-sightedness, and such like - will be removed 
wholly in the resurrection. But defects which naturally follow the 
natural principles of a human body - such as weight, passibility, 
and such like — will be in the bodies of the damned, which defects 
the glory of the resurrection will exclude from the bodies of the 
elect. 


The point I wish to make is that both sides, however much they disagree 
with each other on the substantive question, share the same ableist as- 
sumption that disability and deformity are bad things: they are either a 
punishment for sin (the first view) or at least not part of perfected nature 
(the second view). One lesson - rather obvious - is that the disabilities 
sketched in my first two sections turn out not to be defects at all on these 
medieval accounts. 
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While it 1s true that the bodies I have been describing lack certain kinds 
of capacities that we associated with the able body, it might be thought 
that they more than compensate for this lack by having their own super- 
powers, so to speak: they are not recognizable as human bodies because 
their very bodiliness has been transcended or spiritualized. To this ex- 
tent, they might not be as friendly to theories of disability as I have been 
suggesting — they might, as I briefly considered in my introduction, be 
more akin to transhumanism, which is generally not thought amenable 
to a positive disability-theoretic assessment. As Fiona Kumari Campbell 
rather trenchantly puts it: 


Whilst the movement towards transhumanism may bring gifts for 
the contemporary “needy,” the transhuman project, as it is founded 
on an unbridled form of ableism combined with an “obsessive tech- 
nological compulsion," will involve a meagre shuffling of the deck- 
chairs .... The rankings remain the same (albeit with new labels that 
tell us and others who we are). Transhumanism reasserts systems of 
ranking bodies.^9 


And the claims about impassibility, from this perspective, raise further 
issues of their own. Here again is Campbell: 


Possibilities of posthumanism developed within the context of tech- 
nologies of ableism may provide a “new deal” for some - but on 
closer examination the tentacles of ableism reassert |themselves| 
through the ... dominant trend in the literature and research to pro- 
pose a virile style of transhumanism that despises vulnerability.^/ 


To begin with bodiliness in general, Brenz, for example, believes that the 
ideal body is not spatial at all: for him, it is not only walking “from place 
to place" that is excluded from the ideal body; it is being “circumscribed 
by place,” being spatial at all, that is excluded.^? Understandably, his 
opponents thought that what he was describing was simply incompatible 
with bodiliness altogether. 

As the medieval theologians saw it, what is most characteristic of the 
resurrected body is that it is fully under the control of the soul: as we 
might say, it is fully under our own personal control — hence Aquinas’s 
powerful language of “dominion” noted above.^? The medieval accounts 
are akin to transhumanism in the sense that they posit some radically 
new powers for the resurrected body and mechanisms by which those 
powers might be instantiated. They are not formally transhumanist, of 
course, since a fundamental desideratum ot the medieval theories is that 
what is resurrected is a human body, not something of an altogether 
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different kind. Equally, transhumanism by and large adapts the body 
for its more successful survival in the kinds of environment in which we 
currently find ourselves. Medieval accounts are different. They adapt the 
body for a very different kind of environment: existence in the empyrean 
heaven (or the fires of hell). Any such view perhaps *despises vulnerabil- 
Ity," but that is because it values bodily responsiveness and (ultimately) 
autonomy over other features. Part of the point is that resurrected bodies 
will be able to encounter one another. But another part of the view is 
each human person will depend wholly and immediately on God, and 
not on other human persons. 
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10 Relative Disability and 


Transhuman Happiness 


St. Thomas Aquinas on the 
Beatific Vision 


Thomas M. Ward 


Introduction 


Many medieval Christian theologians taught that the highest human 
good is a certain kind of relationship to God, a relationship of enjoy- 
ment, often referred to as beatific vision, in which the intellect has im- 
mediate access to the divine essence such that the desires of the will are 
fully satished. It was a commonplace among these theologians that a 
human being does not have the ability to enjoy the divine essence exclu- 
sively by his or her own efforts. This disability is not just due to the fact 
that human beings were understood to be damaged by original sin. Even 
supposing there had been no sin, we still would not be able to reach the 
beatific vision by our own abilities. No other person or any created thing 
Is equipped to help us; therefore, only God can raise us to that naturally 
unobtainable natural end of the beatific vision. On Thomas Aquinas's 
account of beatific vision - probably the most well-known medieval 
account — we need both an extrinsic power added to our nature and a 
divine actualization of that power; that is, God both adds an ability to 
our human nature that we do not by nature possess and also activates 
that power. Fancifully, to reach God's heaven, God himself must strap 
the rocket pack onto your back and then turn it on. This view warrants 
the following claims, which I want to develop and defend in this chapter: 
for Aquinas, human well-being does not consist in the full actualiza- 
tion of the powers intrinsic to human nature. In this respect, Aquinas's 
understanding of human being and well-being constitutes a radical de- 
parture from the eudaimonistic essentialism of Aristotle. Relative to the 
ones blessed with beatific vision, every merely human being, however 
excellent by Aristotle's standards, is disabled. 


Relative Disability 


Disability is a relative concept. A blind person and a rock are similar in 
that neither can see. But the rock is not disabled in virtue of being unable 
to see, whereas a blind person, just insofar as she is blind, is disabled. 
These judgments are warranted, if at all, because the abilities of some 
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particular rock are not assessed relative to standards such as human na- 
ture, or human societies, or human subjective preferences, whereas the 
abilities of some particular human being are assessed relative to these 
sorts of human standards.! There is a legitimate question here about 
what warrants the ability-assessment of some particular human being 
relative to any of these standards, and in our own time, perhaps espe- 
cially to the standard of human nature. This standard, for better or for 
worse, is the one most relevant to thinking through Aquinas's reflec- 
tions on human well-being. Aquinas assumes that human nature gives 
us one kind of standard for making judgments about human well-being. 
Whatever the merits of this assumption on its own terms, it is worth 
thinking about, if for no other reason, because it is an assumption in 
play in our own ordinary-language practice of referring to persons who 
lack certain abilities as disabled. This practice invokes some, albeit hazy, 
notion of what it is to be human and what it is for a human to be well: 
we assume some norm about the abilities a human, qua human, ought 
to have and apply the label *disabled" to those who lack one or more of 
these abilities. 

This is neither a consistent nor morally neutral practice. Judging by 
the grammar of disabled and cognate words in ordinary English, we 
all give ourselves a pass when it comes to moral defect, such that a per- 
son who lacks moral or intellectual virtues, but otherwise has *normal" 
physical and cognitive powers, is not described as a disabled person, 
despite the fact that moral defect is arguably more a hindrance to living 
a good human life than cognitive or physical disability. We judge by 
the wrong standards, to be sure, and a properly impartial practice of 
using the term “disabled” would leave us all disabled, and many of the 
able-bodied among, us far more disabled than our physically disabled 
brothers and sisters. 

Yet, inconsistent, unfair, and liable to abuse as our practice is, it is 
usually intelligible. And the practice is only intelligible with some idea 
in mind of what a human body or mind (and character!) ought to be. 
Moreover, we assume that a human being’s having the abilities a human 
qua human ought to have is part of what it is for a human being to have 
well-being. Complete well-being for a human, by this standard, just is 
the life in which all abilities intrinsic to human nature are present and 
fully actualized. To the extent that a human being is disabled relative 
to this standard, that human lacks one or more goods that are part of 
what human well-being consists in. The practical impossibility of perfect 
well-being, by this standard, is no knock against the standard: as we 
(asymptotically, to be sure) approach the standard, we are happier; the 
farther away from it we are, the less happy we are. 

Various lines of criticism can be pursued against this essentialist ac- 
count of disability: metaphysical, epistemological, and ethical. Meta- 
physically, we might wonder whether there is such a thing as human 
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nature, which can legitimate judgments about disability relative to it. 
Epistemologically, we might wonder whether, even if there were such a 
thing as human nature, we have or can have a sufficient grasp of it to 
legitimate disability judgments relative to it. 

Ethically, we might interrogate the assumption implicit in disability 
judgments that the disabled person lacks some value that a “normally” 
abled person has. At one extreme, explicitly or implicitly a disabled per- 
son might be considered less valuable, objectively or third-personally, 
than a non-disabled person. Few would embrace such a position explic- 
itly, though it seems to linger implicitly in some of our cultural practices, 
such as high relative rates of abortion of fetuses diagnosed with abnor- 
malities such as Down's Syndrome. Even where we balk at deeming a 
disabled life less objectively valuable, we might wonder whether disabil- 
ity as such detracts from the disabled person's ability to live a life that 
is subjectively fulfilling for him or her, and how seriously to take first 
person reports, where they are possible. 

It is probably impossible to say how seriously Aquinas would take 
first person reports of subjective well-being, but we can be certain he 
thought each mere mortal, in this life, however abled, not only cannot 
be perfectly fulfilled or happy but desires to be happier than he or she 
currently is. Aquinas's essentialism is metaphysically realist and episte- 
mologically optimistic about human nature: there is such a thing, and 
we can know a lot about it. His essentialism also holds that there is a sort 
of happiness-lite which is available to some of us in this life and which 
has nothing to do with God, a natural fulfillment of human powers 
and desires which are accurately sketched in Aristotle's Nicomachean 
Ethics. No human life can perfectly live up to this standard as Aristotle 
himself was the first to admit, but the closer we get to this standard, the 
happier — relative to that standard — we are. But Aquinas's assessment of 
the imperfectability of human nature is far more dramatic than Aristot- 
le's. Aquinas not only agreed with Aristotle that by merely human stan- 
dards no human being can be perfectly happy; he also held that every 
human being by nature desires something - the infinite good - which it 
cannot by its natural powers achieve. Our natural desiring aims at a con- 
dition of life which our natural powers - all of them working together in 
concert, maxing out human nature — cannot attain. 

If the abilities intrinsic to human nature are not sufficient to make it 
the case that, were those abilities fully present and fully actualized in 
some particular person, the person would not thereby enjoy complete 
well-being, then maxing out human nature is at best instrumental to or 
merely a part of complete well-being. That is to say, maxing out human 
nature is, at best, necessary but not sufficient for complete well-being. 
And this view is implicit in Aquinas's view that the highest human good 
involves an activity — enjoyment of God - which our nature does not 
equip us to perform. Yet it is, according to Aquinas, the one and only 
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activity which can give a human life complete well-being. It is immensely 
attractive; it is longed for, explicitly by Christians and implicitly by ev- 
eryone else. Human living is incomplete, unfulfilled, restless, without it. 
So, simultaneously, beatific vision is beyond human ability and is that 
in which complete well-being consists. Relative to those who have been 
given the ability to have beatific vision, the saints, as I will call them, we 
mere mortals, wayfarers, as I will call us, are disabled. 


Transhumanization and the Preparation for Paradise 


As a nice picture of what I have in mind by saying that relative to 
the saints, we are all disabled, I want to mention one aspect of Dante 
Alighieri’s attempt to put the experience of heavenly transformation into 
words. In Paradiso I, Dante has just arrived in Paradise, guided by his 
beloved Beatrice. Blinded at first by the brilliance of Paradise, he turns 
his eyes to Beatrice and in that gaze undergoes a great change: 


“Twas even thus a change came over me; 
As Glaucus, eating of the weed, changed race 
And grew a god among the gods of sea. 


Transhumanized—the fact mocks human phrase; 
So let the example serve, till proof requite 
Him who is called to experience this by grace.7 


Transhumanization is a startling description of this change from way- 
farer to saint. But Dante was not being licentious when he coined the 
term trasumanar. Similar thoughts, expressed rather differently, can be 
found in Aquinas’s discussion of beatific vision. Pll discuss this in what 
follows, but first I want to spend some time setting up Aquinas’s view 
by discussing his reasons for thinking that complete human well-being 
consists in something transcendent of human nature. 


Aquinas on the Natural End of Human Nature 


In Questions 1-5 of the First Part of the Second Part of Summa theo- 
logiae, Aquinas argues that there is one ultimate end of human life,” 
that this ultimate end is beatitude (beatitudo),* that beatitude cannot be 
found in any created thing,” that it in fact is found only in the beatific 
vision,? and that God alone makes us both able to have beatific vision 
and actually have it.’ Human beings will everything they will for the 
sake of the ultimate end. This is evident because whatever they will, they 
will under the aspect of the good. Whatever is willed under the aspect of 
the good is willed either for the sake of some other good or for its own 
sake.? But there must be some good which we will for its own sake, since 
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the goods that are willed move the will to its willing, and in essentially 
ordered series of movers there cannot be an infinite regress of movers.” 
So there must be some good on account of which we will all other goods 
and which we will for its own sake. Aquinas calls this good the complete 
good (bonum perfectum). All things act for the sake of their complete 
good, but humans do so with reason and will, and this warrants calling 
the human end beatitude.!" 

The complete good for a human being cannot be found in any created 
thing. This is because the complete good is a good which “totally satisfies 
a human being’s appetite." The object of the will is the universal good, 
and this is found only in God. So only God can satisfy the appetite, and 
therefore only God can be the complete good for a human being, its 
ultimate end.!! Aquinas's point here is that the will, by nature, desires 
goodness as such, not just this or that particular good. Whatever degree 
and kinds of created goods the will enjoys, it will always desire more 
goodness. Aquinas of course believes that there is such a thing which 
is infinite goodness, the source of all finite goodness. So this feature of 
the human will, its dissatisfaction with finite goodness, is not ultimately 
tragic: the heart’s deepest desires can be realized. 

God totally satisfies the appetite in a very specific way. It is not enough 
simply to know that God exists or that God is infinitely good. Unless 
the intellect has a vision of God’s essence, it will not be satisfied. This 
is because, until we have such a vision, the intellect’s ignorance of the 
essence of the First Cause of all things makes the will restless. By nature, 
we human beings want to keep asking why? until we get the deepest 
possible understanding. In this state of epistemic restlessness, we are not 
perfectly happy. Only when the intellect achieves the union with God in 
which God's essence is known can the will's appetite be satisfied.!* 

But this union with God, in which we find ultimate happiness, is be- 
yond the natural powers of human beings. As Aquinas puts it, “The 
ultimate happiness that has been prepared for the Saints outstrips hu- 
man intellect and will."!? We can't get God in our intellects in the way 
required for beatific vision, because our intellectual powers are oriented 
toward material reality. No other creature can equip us for beatific 
vision, either.'^ So only God can do it for us. 

You might think, with judgment, punishment, and reward in mind, 
that there is one way in which we do bring ourselves to beatific vision. 
After all, this vision is reserved for the saints, and the saints are the 
ones who have followed God's laws and have approached perfection in 
the love of God and neighbor in this mortal life. Beatific vision, you 
might think, is the reward for such a life. Aquinas only sort of agrees. 
He thinks that it is “fitting” that we achieve happiness by doing good 
works and receiving beatitude as a reward for those good works.'? But 
Aquinas concedes that our good works play no real causal role in get- 
ting us to our reward. Aquinas reasons this way: rectitude or rightness 
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of will is required for happiness; it is impossible for God to make an 
evil will happy, the will remaining evil. So the will has got to have recti- 
tude logically prior to receiving beatitude. But, Aquinas continues, God 
could simultaneously cause the will to have rectitude and to receive be- 
atitude. God, in his wisdom, does what is “fitting” and lets us play a 
role in bringing ourselves to have rectitude of will, at which point God 
takes over and raises us to beatitude.! However wise or fitting this is, 
however, Aquinas’s reflections show that no human’s activity, however 
morally perfect, is enough to compel or cause God to give that human 
beatitude. So blessedness is something we cannot do for ourselves and 
something we can’t get God, through our good behavior, to do for us. 
We are in every way dependent on God for beatitude. 


Aquinas on the Unnatural Means of Achieving 
the Natural End 


So what is it that God has to do to us to give us beatitude? To answer, 
we turn from the early questions of the First Part of the Second Part to 
Question 12 of the First Part of the Summa. Here we get the marvelous 
claim that in the beatific vision, God himself - not an intellectual likeness 
of God, or a concept, or anything mental like that, but God himself - 
becomes, in Aquinas’s words, “the intelligible form of the intellect.”!’ At 
least part of what this amounts to is that in beatific vision, we have im- 
mediate cognitive access to God. We don’t think God via any likeness or 
concept. When it’s the divine essence we’re cognizing, God himself plays 
the role a likeness or concept would play in the cognition of anything else. 

This elevation to such sublimity (as Aquinas describes it) demands 
some special preparation of our cognitive faculties. We need a “super- 
natural disposition” added to our intellect, which Aquinas calls a “cre- 
ated light.” Aquinas goes on: 


since the natural power of a created intellect does not suffice for 
seeing the essence of God ... it is necessary that this power of under- 
standing be added onto it by divine grace. We call this augmentation 
of intellectual power the illumination of the intellect, just as the in- 
telligible thing itself is called light or illumination .... Through this 
light [the saints] are made deiform, that is, similar to God.!? 


Here we have God first prepping the intellect to have beatific vision by 
adding to or augmenting the intellect with this supernatural disposition. 
So disposed, the intellect is then prepared to enjoy immediate cognitive 
access to God. Aquinas’s talk of deiformity here should put us in mind 
of Dante’s Glaucus image: just as Glaucus was transformed from man 
to god when he ate the magic seaweed, the saint changes from human to 
God-like in the beatific vision. 
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But this immediate cognitive access to God is not the whole story of 
beatific vision. Beatitude, as we've seen, involves the will's achieving its 
desire to enjoy the universal good. So it's not enough just to think the 
divine essence. The supernatural disposition of the intellect prepares the 
soul to cognize God in such a way that God is known to be a completely 
satisfying good with no possible drawback. The will responds to this 
clear intellectual vision of God with complete and unwavering love. As 
Aquinas says, “The vision of the divine essence fills the soul with every 
good.” !?? According to Aquinas's understanding of the will, it necessarily 
wills (enjoys) God when the intellect has the power to present God to the 
will as unqualifiedly desirable. From this it follows that, having achieved 
beatific vision, it is impossible for the will ever to turn itself away from 
God. Thus, enjoying the goodness of God and secure in its ability to go 
on enjoying this goodness, the desire of the will is fulfilled. So the full 
story of beatific vision, for Aquinas, involves, primarily, the intellect's 
union with God as the immediate object of its activity and, secondarily, 
the will's necessary perpetual adherence to God thus cognized. 


Aquinas Against the Idol of Human Nature 


Let's take stock. From the preceding discussion of Aquinas on the beatific 
vision, it should be clear that the beatific vision is not contrary to our 
human nature in any way. The will, by nature, wills the universal good, 
which is God. The restlessness itself of the will is not due to a supernat- 
ural disposition whereby God suits the will to be happy only with God; 
that restlessness rather is Just built into the nature of will. Thus, given 
our human nature as partially constituted by our faculty of will, it makes 
sense that God would provide a way to satisty the will's transcendent 
longing. In this sense, beatific vision, while outside our natural powers, 
is the natural completion of the wills willing. While God must augment 
our nature in order to get us to beatific vision, this augmentation is to 
be expected given what the will is and given God's care for his human 
creatures. But the naturalness or expectedness of this augmentation still 
leaves it the case that beatific vision requires gaining a power that is be- 
yond our nature. In beatific vision we remain human, but we are made 
more than human. We are, to return to Dante’s word, transhumanized. 
(See Richard Cross’s discussion of transhumanism in chapter 9.) 

I said earlier that relative to the saints, we wayfarers are disabled. 
I hope now that we're in a position for this claim to make more sense. 
If the saints were non-human, not simply beyond the human, then 
success-in-the-category of sainthood would be as alien and irrelevant to 
us wayfarers as success-in-the-category of being a rock. It would make 
no sense for us to assess our own abilities as wayfarers against the stan- 
dard set by the saints. But the saints are not non-human. We are sup- 
posed to be able to recognize in the saints the achievement of what we 
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all long for: union with the supreme good, perfect beatitude, complete 
well-being. And, according to Aquinas, the saints have this achievement 
because they have an ability we wayfarers lack. Relative to the saints, 
we are not just differently abled, we are disabled, because that extra 
ability they possess is precisely what enables them to have the complete 
well-being we all want. 

What this shows, I suggest, is that in Aquinas we see how human 
nature and human well-being come apart. A person in possession of all 
the powers intrinsic to human nature, full of virtue, blessed with all the 
goods of fortune, Aristotle tells us, the eudaimon must have - health, 
wealth, good looks, a good upbringing - is still radically deficient with 
respect to the one thing that can make his or her life completely blessed. 
Moreover, possessing all these goods is not even instrumentally ordered 
to complete well-being. For a Christian like Aquinas, believing that the 
good life according to Aristotle is the final word about human flour- 
ishing is idolatrous, because it implies that we have no need of God for 
our well-being. And believing that the good life according to Aristotle is 
instrumentally ordered to our supernatural end of union with God is he- 
retical, because it is Pelagian: it assumes that by our own efforts, we can 
activate a beatifying response from God. So Aquinas opposes the whole 
Aristotelian tradition of identifying human flourishing with realizing the 
full potential of human nature. He is undoubtedly an essentialist, but he 
Is a transessentialist. 


Human Aspiration and Tragedy 


Let me close by suggesting what an atheist or agnostic might be able to 
value in Aquinas's reflections on the beatific vision, as these pertain to 
the relationship between disability and human well-being. Suppose there 
is no God; then there is no beatific vision. But Aquinas’s teaching about 
the will's restlessness, its natural tendency to go on desiring goodness no 
matter what degree or kinds of finite goodness it enjoys, is plausible. If 
it’s right, then no finite good, including complete success in the category 
of being human, can be that in which human well-being consists. So an 
Aristotelian conception of human nature should not dictate the condi- 
tions under which a human being has well-being. Being disabled, in cur- 
rent ordinary linguistic practice, involves lacking some ability belonging 
to human nature, an ability which is taken to make one who has it better 
off, ceteris paribus, than another who lacks it. But if we have no good 
reason to suppose that success in the category of being human is the key 
to a happy life, then we should resist current practice. Human desiring 
does not max out when human nature maxes out, and maxing out human 
nature is not even instrumentally ordered to maxing out human desiring. 

What to do then with this desiring, this infinite longing? Aquinas’s 
answer is to affirm the longing but to reject as mere fantasy a trust that 
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human medicine or politics or commerce will satisfy this longing. A 
different sort of answer is to reject the longing. It makes us restless; 
unhappiness is a necessary corollary of it. We might then acknowledge 
the wisdom in the Four Noble Truths, that human desire is the cause of 
suffering and the only way to alleviate suffering, and so achieve what- 
ever degree of not-horribleness we humans are capable of achieving, is to 
quell desire through asceticism. A third way, more reflective of current 
practice in the so-called postmodern societies, is to go all in for desire 
but reject the transcendent and (by merely human powers) unreachable 
conditions for its full satiation. For all we know about the human con- 
dition in a godless world, we should let our restless wills seek out their 
own paths to their own versions of the best life. Of course, in such a 
world, it also turns out that human well-being is impossible. With a 
restless will and no God, human life is fundamentally tragic. Hopefully 
those inclined to this tragic vision can make the best of it. But making 
the best of it will not entail, or even make it likely, that only those lives 
possessing all the goods intrinsic to human nature are candidates for the 
best sort of happiness we human beings can have. In this respect, a mod- 
ern hedonist consumerist and the medieval Dominican friar are allies. 


Notes 


1 In the language of some contemporary disability studies, we roughly can 
correlate the standards set by human nature, societies, and subjective pref- 
erences, respectively, with the medical, social, and cultural “models” of 
disability. Ronald Berger, Introducing Disability Studies, 26-30. Human 
nature considered as a standard relative to which we can assess disability is, 
depending on your metaphysical view about what a human person is, po- 
tentially more expansive than the medical model of disability. The relevant 
similarity is that the human nature model and the medical model each take 
it to be the case that there are objective facts about what it is for any human, 
qua human, to be and to be well. 

2 Dante Alighieri, Paradiso 1.67—72. 

3 Quotations from Summa theologiae |=ST] are taken from the Dominican 
Fathers translation, easily found on the Internet at «http://www w.newadvent. 
org/summa/». Thomas Aquinas, ST I-II q.1, a.4-7. 

4 Thomas Aquinas, ST I-II q.1, a.8; q.5, a.8. 

5 Ibid., ST I-II q.2, a.8. 

6 Ibid., ST I-II q.3, a.8. 

7 Ibid., ST I-II q.5, a.6, 8. 

8 Ibid., ST I-II q.1, a.6, co. 

9 Ibid., ST I-II q.1, a.4, co. 

10 Ibid., ST I-II q.1, a.8. 

11 Ibid., ST I-II q.2, a.8. 

12 Ibid., ST I-II q.3, a.8. 

13 Ibid., ST I-II q.5, a.5, s.c. 
14 Ibid., ST I-II q.5, a.6. 

15 Ibid., ST I-II q.5, a.7, co. 
16 Ibid. 
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17 Ibid., ST Ia q.12, a.5, co. 
18 Ibid., ST Ia q.12, a.5, co. 
19 Ibid., ST I-II q.5, a.4, co. 
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